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l»ouU <)1 vu'w from wliidi UiLs book has 
Ixurn-vvriKou is sol fodli fully in iJio luiro., 
<l.irlory diapter vvfiidi will ho found ou fhe 
other side of the 'i^hh' of ('onlenfs, where it should 
s and a better ehauee of l,eiug seen and appreciated 
lau m a pntlaee. My (nvn opinion is that in such a 
o,asi! as the present, tlm preface provides tho appropruitc 
plact! in which to acknowledge indebtedmiss to those 
who have assisted the author in various ways. 

hor some years past my relations with'the Autho- 
Htu-s ol the Victoria and Allx-rl Museum have been of 
a coidial eliarae.ter, au<l my appreciation of thdr mi- 
tailing eourlesy has been enhanced by the help that 
has been accorded to m,, on tho present occasion. 
Mr. •redenck Jh-a<lbmy, of Shdiidd. generously allowed 
nie to dip my pitcher into the well of his deep know¬ 
ledge and has lent me some, photographs. X was 
equally happy in .seeuring the co-operation of Mr. 
i>. Js. llarnson, of Sevenoaks, who loaned me a number 
01 |)iu)tt)graph 8 ami afforded me intimate access to his 
unrivalled collection of Sheftield Plate. Mr Walter H 
Willy,. „J SI. s.w.,. kMy provided sovoral 

Of the best photographs of Old Silver, and Mr. G. 
Gummer. his manager, has cleared up some obs^ 
technical points, about which I was in some dov 
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PREFACE 


Permission to photograph other pieces is acknowledge<i 
in the appropriate places. 

To Miss E. Sheila MacEwan my very special tlianks 
are due. Working with imich mipromising material 
and my own rough sketches, and witli none too cleai' 
instructions, she has prepared the (;h;u-ts and Hue 
drawings whicli. illustrate tlu; text. These; will do imu^h 
to help the novice to follow the paths that lead (o 
knowledge of the subject-matter. Several of tin; 
London auctitmeers have furnished me with lists ivf 
prices, while Mx’. W. A. Stxjward, the Etlilor of llu' 
Watchmaker mid Jcwicllcr, alknvxHl nu; to fdl the gaps 
from the recox'ds which, appxuir month by month, in his 
journal. To Mr. 11. W. Lower. h'.S.A., the I'ldifor of 
“The Collector Series.” 1 went naturally for help and 
advice us the lH)ok progn;ssed, and holh were always 
forthcoming, h'inally, 1 slumld like to assoeialo with 
my woi'k the name of my ilaughler, .Miss Joan M. 
Young, whose help as arnanxiensis madx; it possible 
for me to complete the book this yxuxr. 


W. A, Y. 
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THE SILVER AND SHEFFIELD 
PLA'I'E COLLECT OR 

INTliODUCTORY 

A bM'IW years age a wtiU-known writer on 
cUareli l)ells sought to justify a now book 
l)y announcing that “ there Jiardly existed 
an adequate manual ” on tJic subject. To prove that 
contention he pndaced his volume with a bibliography 
which corai)rised no haver th:iu two hundred and 
sixty-four titles! 'J'his addition to "The Colloctons 
St'.rits" is diu! to a somewhat similar view about 
domestic metal work, yet the bibliographical section, 
included herein, discloses the fact that a considerable 
literature has boon gatliercd round the subject of Old 
Silver since tlie beginning of the present century. A 
shorter list of titles tcstilics to the fact that what has 
come to be known as Old Shoffield Plate has not been 
iKiglcctcd by those who find a theme for their pens in 
old tilings. 

A little closer study of the books, to which wc 
have referred, will show that no previous writer has 
thought it worth while to survey the field solely from 
the standpoint of domestic requirements. The approach 
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is sometimes made from the craftsman’s of view • 
at others from that of the man who is concerned 
primarily with the metal. This book will appeal to 
collectors who put the piece before the process, and to 
those who can find pleasure in the article, rather than 
m the materials from which it is made. Ncverfhe.less 
it does not neglect tlic craftsman’s imithods, or tJus 
materials of manufacture. If it proves encyclojuedic 
it is. we hope, readable; a book of refermice is not 
necessarily witlumt a general intcn'csi,. 

Two distinct classes of materials an* covi'red l>y 
the scope of this book, but from eat^h a wi«le lange of 
similar wares wore manufactured, ofti'u by identical 
methods. Ihe articles iirodncvd have found a |)lact> 
m the Jiomes of several geueralious of hhiglish men ami 
women. Silver, tlie oldn- material of the two. has been 
contiimously u.sed for tlu* piirposi's whieli will be t^oii 
sidered. from time out of mind. Silver ut<-nsi!s were 
formerly the exclusive })os.session of the wealthy, wJio 
used It side by side with all sorts of commoner ware.s. 
The silver plate and wooden trencher had each its 
place m manor house and castle. The silver bmkard 
or flagon "above the salt," held doubtless the .same 
brew as the leather jack and the horn plied below that 
symbol of rank. Later, silver and pewter came <o 
represent high and low life, or, on occasion, ceremony 
ils distinguislied from tlie common roiimi 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, how¬ 
ever an ingenious Shefiicld plater discovered, it is 
said by accident, a means whereby silver amid be 
supported by fusion on a copper base, the metals being 

thicknesses as ensured 
strength, durability, excellence of finisli and a moderate 
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pi ice. riie (lay ot pewter as second best was numbered ; 
Shcllicld plate took its place in many homes and for a 
wide variety of purposes, and it held the held for a 
century. Silver, as a materia] for domestic wares, 
retains all its former popularity, but the invention of 
plating by electro-deposition has driven out of the 
Held the ])io(X'ss which Ihomas lioulsover discovered 
and Joseph llaucoek and his contemporaries and 
successois perfected and developed into a great industry. 
I he craft bedongs to the past, and what examples 
remain to us arc keenly sought and treasured. 

On the score of aiiistic merit, there may not be 
much to choose between a good silver candlestick 
and otu; of similar pattern fashiotiod in Old Sheffield 
I, late. I lie I'auge and variety of old silver is greater 
thiin Old Slielheld Plate in many sorts of wares, but 
sufficient pieces abound in both metals to make 9 
fnirallol study of (hem Imlpfuland pleasurable. Certain 
hmit(!d lields in which coilcclors can, and do, operate 
will be (li.scussed in (he proper place, but at this stage 
let us consider the case of tlie man who is concerned 
with any and every aspect of his hobby, provided 
always tliat it rckte.s to the home life of the past. 
Such an one has an outstanding advantage over the 
collector who .specialises in old china, old earthenware, 
old glass, or even old pewter. He is happier even 
than the man who confines his search to say, snuffer, 
potato rings, or caddy spoons, for any of which there 
is now no longer actual need. The man who fills his 
cabinet with a variety of pieces finds on high days and 
special occasions that his collection is not only beautiful, 
it is useful and usable. Quito properly a centrepiece, 
a pair of candlesticks, and a cruet manufactured in 
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the eiglxtcenth centmy. miglit grace a dining (able 
spread in the twentieth, and the i)rar,ti('e would hold 
good with not a few articU^s with whic.h this hotdc <l(>als. 

Certain limitations, woll-dofined and .self-inpiosed, 
have been laid on the s('oj)e of (he hook. “ 'I he ( ollec- 
tors Series” is being written “not from the point of 
view of the experienced, bnt fioni that of tiu' nmnvho 
knows notiiing and wants to learn a gieai deal. lo 
<piotc again from the. editors exc.ellent little iiilKuhio 
tion to the whole, series, it is the “ (mri'ency of enor 
that each author is exptr.fed to <;orre(d lor the amateur 
collector. Because the liability to err hangs over all 
who are uninitiated, this book, with its <‘ompa,nioti 
volumes, a.ppeals to men and woiium of moderate 
means. Silver of liarlier dati; than the Revolution of 
1688 can hardly be. sa.id to <-ome witliin tli<> pnnai 
power of the class in mind. Soiuewht'n^ round about 
ttio end of the. seveuhuuith century om- t^xpeefs to had 
a starting point. It happens that in i(k) 6 -<)7 wliat is 
known as the Higher Standard silver was introdurted, 
under circumstances which arc explained i‘ls(*where in 
these pages, and the date charts in the ehaptia- on 
marks open at that year. SnfUcient information, 
however, has been included to furnish the means of 
identifying pieces of earlier dale. At the olhei end of 
the period the curtain has been droppt'd a{t(‘r llm 
entrance of clcctro-plaling in 1H40, and Indore the Itnal 
disappearance of the Old Shellicld Plate, process. 
Again, the chronological teem'd has been continued 
down to date, in order to provide a nnuly nw'ans of 
chocking the place of origin, and date of manufacture, 
of any silver that has been made in tht‘ United Kingdom 
down to the twentieth century. 
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Anotlu'r limilalion has been detenninecl by the 
nature oE tJic articles. There is a spice of ironical 
humour in the titought that three popular handbooks 
on old silver contain illustrations of tlie Leigh Cup, 
which is the piece in the plate chest of the Mercers’ 
Company most to be coveted. A collector’s sole chance 
of acquiring it, or any other article of like value in 
similar custody, would be by burglary, and even if the 
prize were won that way, peaceful possession thereof 
w(mld be about as hopeful, and nearly as exciting, as 
keeping a paixther in the hen-house. Mxtsenm pieces 
that represent periods and styles arc freely illustrated, 
but the unattainable has Ixum rigorously excluded, 
h’or much the same reason ecclesiastical plate has not 
been considered. The tmstec owners of that class of 
silvcu have learned to appreciate to the full their 
responsibilities as custodians, and, nowadays, it is 
only when existing collections are broken txp tliat 
really okl jiatens and chalices come into the market. 
The gcma-al rules about marking apply mainly, although 
a ci'rtaiu amount of (iceUwiastical plate bears marks 
which indicate local origin. Still, the collector who 
happens to light upon a piece, should have no difficulty 
in determining its age and town of origin from the 
cliarts. At the other end of the field, our survey stops 
short of bric-fi-brac silver. 

Broadly, the present volume seeks to fumisli some¬ 
thing about any and every class of article made of 
silver or Sheffield Plate tliat was made between the 
years 1697 and 1840, provided it was of such sort as 
might have had a place in tlie homes, or about the 
persons of the well-to-do and middle classes. A col¬ 
lector who can afford to buy pieces older than William 
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the Third date, can afford to purchase the books of 
such experts as Mr. J. W. Caldicott, Sir (', J. Jackson, 
and Mr. F. 1 ). Bradbury, as the case may be. Now and 
again the collector of much more moderatti iiu'aus may 
want to consult tliose. aulh()riti(^s. Ih; will lind. their 
books adecpxately '' reviewed ” in Chapter XI.j p. 289. 
Oucstions arising over (piality, dale of mamifae.ture, 
and place of origin and assay can bo atiswcrod by 
reference to the present volume. If, and when, a 
collector wants to trace a maker’s mark, he should 
look up Sir C. J. Jackson, if the pit'cc is of silvei-, 
and Mr. P'. Bradbury if it is of Old Sludlield Plate. 
Two volum(!S like the pnsseni would hardly afford 
space adequately to cover tlic singhi sub-title " Maker’s 
Marks.” if after a search in " Fnglish (lOldsmilhs,” 
tins author of wJiich spent seventetm yi^ars on his hook, 
or with Mr. Bradbnry, wiio d«woh>d a eptarter of a 
centnry to his rescjarcli, tlu; desired information is not, 
forthcoming, tlu; bcist advices one can givt', is that which 
accompiinies most of the riddles -" (hve it up ! ’’ 



CHAPTER I 

suMi'; nisrouv and a little t,aw 

F or nioro than six luiudrod ytars lEo keepers 
ol the Kinf,^’s plate, or more exactly the guard¬ 
ians t)f its (piality, have been the Worshipful 
(.ompauy of (loldsmilhs of Loudon, audits iuunediate 
predecessors, 'f'he company was first invested with 
the right of assay by hhlward tin; First in the year 1300. 
Among otlier things that charter laid it down that no 
^ goldsmith in tJie King's dominions should mannfacturo 
any article that was not of " good and true allay,” and 
(ivory silver vessel was to be assayed by the wardens 
(if tlui company, who wen; to marie the piece with a 
leoparcRs head. In 1363 it was further enacted that 
in addition to the King’s mark, sliould be put the 
mark of the goldsmith who made it. Again there was 
a declaration that the marks were to be struck only 
on " good sterling silver.” 

At the end of the fourteenth century a beginning 
was made in the direction of setting up assay offices in 
provincial cities. .Eventually a considerable number 
secured the right of assay and aWiough most of those 
originally appointed have clo.scd, others have taken 
up the work as the later cliapter on marks on old silver 
^slmw.s. The principle upon which the locid offices 

tg 
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were founded was that the local maker was no longer 
to bo the judge of what was good stcHing uudal. J Us 
work was to pass an approved test, and was to be 
verilied by being stamped with his own mark and 
witlx one under the control of th() mayor and govtuaxors 
of the city and borough. They in turn with the 
master of the mint “ if such there be were to put a 
mark distinctive of the place when', tlu*. assay was 
made. Later years saw the iiroccdnrci modified a 
good deal and varied in the several towns, but the 
principle has been maintained right down to mndi'ru 
times. 

Mtxch earlier, however, than (he days of Edward 
the First the goldsmiths of l.ondou were so wealthy, 
and so strongly estahlished as an assoc, iated body, that 
its word went for law in the eraft. A very early 
reference to the (loldsmiths occurs under <late of i iHo. 
when, with other groups of tradi'rs, they were fined 
for assuming rights and privileges without Royal 
Tdccnce. Several so-called " adulterine ’’ associations, 
among them the goldsmiths, were arraign<Hl and fined 
by King Henry the Second, but those qualified to 
express an opinion, on the scanty evidence available, 
suspect Hiat the lines were never collected. The old 
gildsmen were usually as crafty of brain as they were 
clever of hand, and probably the King’s men found 
that enacting and extracting differetl more in tiegret* 
than in orthography. 

In 1275 Gregory de Rokosby, a goldsmith, was 
assay mmstcr of the mint, and the keeper of the exchange, 
which stood then on a site, near by what is now “ Old 
Change" near Cannon Street and within a stone’s 
throw of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edward the First had 
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theu buen tJu-eo years on the throne, and the gold- 
snnths had shown on more than one occasion a dis- 
mclmation to accept without protest any sort of 
regulation or interference. By 1300, however, differ- 

dhTcted that that by statute it was 

No^ vessels of gold or silver should leave the 
maker’s hands until they had been tested by the 
Wardens and stamped witli the leopard’s head. 

Ihc Assay Oflict! was at once set up, but it was not 
nntU a later date tliat the practice of the assay came 
to be univta-sally respected, ih-om that time onwards 
the members of tlie Goldsmiths' Company continued 
to increase in alllucnce and inllucnce. Mr. W. G. 
Hazlitt, in his history of " The Livery Companies of 
tJic Uty of London,” records themaguiliconce displayed 
jy Ricliard dc Bettoyne, a goldsmith, who was Lord 
^ ayor at the time of Edward the First’s coronation. 
In his odiciul capacity he claimed to serve the King as 
chief butler, and the claim being admitted he attended 
the function with 360 attendants, all clothed in the 
stimo livery and each bearing a silver cup. A charter 
granted in 1327 added materially to the powers of the 
goldsmiths, who under it were aUowed to elect a 
properly qualified governing body. 

The obligation to mark silver witli the initials of 
the maker and the date letter seems to have been 
originated in the reign of Henry the Sixth, in, or about, 
1423, at which time it was ordained also that York," 
Newcastle, Lincoln, Norwich, Bristol, Salisbury and 
Coventry were to have “ divers toudies.” From the 
point of view of the practical collector these provisions 
avail notliing. It was not until many years later tliat 
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lliosc ofliccs slainped (hose t'Xiumiles ol' silver (hal 
have come down to as. JCdward the Sixth, iu I4(>2, 
granted the goldsmiths anotlier cluirter wlu(di created 
them a corporate body and conliniKHl io tht; wardens 
powers already existing; gave th(!iu the; right of 
search and powers to apply tc-sts to the members' 
work, b'iftecm years lat<T the gohlsmiths ol>laiiu'd 
from the Crown a definition of sterling silver which 
more closely determined what (piality was to be 
stamped with the Icopiird’s head, which was then 
spcciilcally described as crowned, and for many years, 
from 1478 onwards, silver was so murkcxi. 'flui mark 
of the comptmy, moreover, was to Ijo cc)nimittt‘d to the 
wardens. Thc! ct)nsist(mt use of a lettm* to indicate 
the date of the assay btigan to be regularly observed at 
thii cud of the hft.oeulb century. 

Other charters followed in succeeding reigns but 
tiiey wore mainly conhrmattu'y or graiiUid to securti 
minor changes in admimstration. I'lie next important 
Act affecting thc craft as a whole was passed by Henry 
thc Sovontli in 1504. In addition to continning 
previous charters, the ixiwcrs of search hitherto 
enjoyed were strengthened ; the company was vested 
with the right to line and imprison those who wore 
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I he charter of 1504 marked the beginnings of tlic 
long years of strong, and generally just and efficient, 
control which the company has exercised over the 
craft. Ihcro may have been temporary lapses from 
the path of rectitude, perhaps at times the company 
put its own privileges as a corporate body before the 
rights of individual members or of the provincial 
offices, Init throughout the centuries the purchasers 
of wrought Silver were in the main well served, and 
Jmghsh plate won a position which was well merited, 
for It was honest metal, soundly wrought and much 
of It of high artistic merit. Henry the Eighth con¬ 
firmed liis fatlier’s charter, but seized the opportunity 
to levy a fine on the company and interpolated a 
qualification in the clause relating to the governing 
body. It was to act for the King and was to admit two 
assayers and two members of other companies, who 
were to be nominated by the Crown. 

Penalties of varying degrees of severity were 
provided in these early charters, but evasion was 
practised, probably because it was profitable, perhaps 
also because it was not easy to hold the balance fairly 
between overlapping trades. Under the charters, for 
example, gilders might not undertake the work of the 
silversmiths and mcc- versa. There wore restrictions 
on the importation of gold and silver wares except 
undw licence; prices for home trade were regulated 
and in some cases fixed; in short, the company could 
when it clioose, and did when it was so inclined, act in 
restraint of free trading. 

Throughout the reigns of Edward the Sixth and 
Mary and Elizabeth a good deal was done to restore 
a debased silver coinage to something approaching 
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sterling' quality, aiul iucidontally a dofiiiite. s(:iiKla.r<l 
for silver platii was lixed, which, with a single, deviation, 
has been the standard down io the }>reseu( da,y. In 
every pound troy of silver tlicre must be 11 oz. 2 tlwt. 
of fine silver and i8 dwt. of copper by way of alloying 
metal. The Stuart, Commonwealth anti Restoration 
eras were not marked by any legislation which afft^c.ted 
the quality of platethat was saved from the, seventeenth 
century for the enjoyment of succeeding gtjne.rations. 
Silver wares went freely to the melting pt>t during the 
period of strifti, and the si^irit of Puritanism was so 
severely utlilitariau that only comparatively plain 
pieces were madt^ betwt'cn it).).!) and i<)t«>. Probably 
also the total quantity produced dtiring tlu^so years 
was comparatively small. 

With tlui Rtistoratiou, the wealthy began again to 
buy silver, and habit spi’eatl, so mueh so that 
before the tmd of the seventeenth esmtury the silver 
tankard and other drinking vessels were found on the 
shelves of many of the inns in London. I'o meet, this 
demand the less scrupulous silversmiths began to 
provide themselves with metal of standard (juality by 
the simple expedient of withdrawing the, coinage, of 
the realm from circulation. The traffuj in time 
assumed the proportions of a public scandal; attempts 
were made to clieck the evil, but it was left for William 
the Third to tackle it seriously. Under one Act of 
Parliament Idie Wardens of the troldsnulhs’ Comptuiy 
were required to refuse to stamp silver unless the 
maker of the article produced evidence that it did not 
contain silver obtained by melting down coins, ft is 
not surprising that that did not prove, a workable 
scheme, and on Mardi 25th, 1697, government 
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passed iato law an Act, under which all wrought 
silver had to be made from an alloy consisting of 11 oz. 
10 dwt. of line silver and 10 dwt. of copper to the pound 
troy. ^ 

Ihis pioved to be a master stroke. It settled the 
whole business out of hand, and when the mint was 
authorised to buy in old sterling silver at the rate of 
56-. 4d. per ounc(i, provided it bore the marks of the 
Ooldsmiths’ Company, metal for the coinage began 
to accumulate in ollicial cjuartei's, and the crisis arising 
out of a shortage of silver coins came to an end. The 
new standard silver for wrought wares was ordered to 
be marked witli special punches, and for a time the 
use of the kajpard s head and of the lion passant was 
suspended. Ihe Higher Standard silver was marked 
with a ligure of Britannia for the office, and with a 
lion s head erased as a guarantee of quality, and pieces 
so marked are .still called " Britannia ” quality silver. 

Idle enactment had a crippling effect on the 
provincial assay offices, altliougli tlie Scottish and 
Irisli makers did not come under this legislation. 
Chester, York, Newcastle and the rest of them simply 
closed down, but after five years the regulations were 
modihed and the country offices resumed their work. 
Ihe compulsory use of lo'io—10 alloy was maintained 
until 1719 when the Act was repealed. The experience 
of those years demonstrated the fact that the old 
sterling alloy, from which the coinage was minted, was 
after all the best obtainable, regarded from the stand¬ 
point of durability under continuous usage. From 1719 
silversmitlis have been allowed to use either standard 
and to have the warc.s produced marked with the 
appropriate punches. 
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The next importautj'date is 1773, vvluui the offices 
in Jhrmingham and Slicfficld were idimded. 'FIu^ man 
who was mainly instrumental in getting the right of 
assay for these important ceiitn's of inamif;i.c4nrc: was 
Matthew Boulton. It was characdcu-istic of that great 
man tliat when anything wauti'd doing, he always 
came forward to inquire into the circumstances, to 
put initiative and driving force behind (he movement, 
and to arrange and, if needs be, to finance the scheme. 
As was to be expected the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths was opposed to the suggested additional 
offices. Competition from sleepy cathtalrnl cilit-s like 
Vork, (jhchtei and Jtxctex' did not distairb tlu. makers 
in the metropolis, but when progressive towns like 
Birmingham and vSheffield began to demand recogni¬ 
tion, there were those in London wlio began, like 
Demetrius of old, to cry out that their ■' craft was in 
danger to be si;t at nought.” 

hirst Sheffield and then Birmingham pelitioiunl 
Parliament, and so closely on eacJi other’s effoit that 
it is obvious that there was concerted action, ami 
that if one town wa.s granted privileges, the other 
could not be refused. The old dodge of setting up a 
parliamentary inquiry was instituted; fraud and 
abuses were hinted at and it was alleged that Imth 
Birmingham and vSheffield were not above marking 
plated wares in ways calculated to deceive. 'I'he 
makere of plate and plated wares, who had hitherto 
had to submit their wai-es to the London or wnne 
other Assay Office, retorted with counter-cliargesi 
There were accusations of deliberate dishgurement 
under pretext of getting down to the suspected copper 
base, and also allcgation.s that by bribery and other 
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objcc.tiDiKiblc practices the persecution could be got 
round and generally the tu qiioqnc methods of conducting 
a controversy were indulged. 

In the end a report was presented, and Parliament 
found ftoiu it that the (juality of the plate made from 
fused metal was of such (excellence, that tlrere was 
some danger of its ln-.ing passed off. Having come to 
that c.onclusion the autlioritics took the sensible 
course of imposing oneach of the two towns the responsi¬ 
bility for preventing fraud within its own borders. 
The Guardians (jf the vStandard of Wrought Plate in 
Hirmingham were formally constituted an incorporated 
body, an Assay OOice was opened, and the guardians 
were authorised to appoint an assay master to stamp 
with a punch all plate of sterling quality. The 
wardens and the assay master were required under the 
charter to destroy any silver which fell below tlie 
standard, and since 1773 a Birmingham mark has been 
as good a guarantee as that of London or any other of 
the older ollices. 

On the occasion of the visit ol the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science to Birmingham in 
1863, a scries of reports were prepared under the 
editorship of the late Mr. Samuel Timmins. This con¬ 
tains a valuable note on tlie foundation of Birmingham 
Assay Office in which the following passage occurs:— 
In support of tlie Birmingham petition only 
one witness was called, Mr. Samuel Garbit; he 
spoke to the kind of work done by Mr. Matthew 
Boulton. He said tlie articles made by him were 
tureens, epergnes, candlesticks, vases, coffee pots, 
and many ornamental utensils as well solid silver 
' as plated, both for London and the country 
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market; that Mr. Boulton bi-gau the luauuiiicture 
ol silver plate about X7()6 ; Ihcuv. were a,bout forty 
other manufacturers of plate in Birmingham who 
had licences. Mr. Boulton sent plate to Chester 
to be assayed and marked, which occasioned dtlay 
and uncertainty, and the goods were often damaged. 
The workmen in the fircanns' trade, an important 
trade in Birmingham, found it mort; convenient 
to get the ornaments ready manufactured from 
London, although they could [nak<^ them at half 
the price in the country, atul fnuu the want of an 
Assay Olhee the manufacture of buckles, a great 
trade in Birmingham, was checked. In this 
business above 5000 workmen were employed. 
The x)atlerus had to he soul to l.-omlon, and the 
manufacturers considered that tlwty would be 
thus discovered, and if this inconvenience were 
removed by the establishment of an Assay Office 
the manufacture of silver plate, particularly of 
bui;kles, would be greatly increased. He further 
states that Mr. Boulton had many thou.sand tlies, 
which ho could make use of in different parts of 
silver manufacture, but did not, on account of the 
inconvenience of assaying, and that there were 
many other manufacturers who wouki avail them¬ 
selves of the present tools in manufacturing silver 
plate, if it were not for the same inconvenience. 

The establishment imraediatidy justified its pro¬ 
moters' contention that there was direct need for it. 
The Birmingham year begins in July, and on Juno 30th, 
1774, it was reported that 16,983 ounces had been 
assayed at the now office. The figures fluctuated 
remarkably between 1777 and 1824 when the guartlians 
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were authorised to assay gold as well as silver. The 
amount rose to 61,222 ounces in 1779, declined to 
13,257 ounces in 1786, fluctuated again until 1800, 
when it touched 29,037 ounces, then steadily rose until 
i8ii, when the assay was 105,452, the highest total 
weight reached during those early years. 

Tlic following conditions and regulations were 
observed at the Birmingham office:— 

TJic Makers’ Initials. —This mark is stamped 
on each ar(;icle by the maker before the work is 
.sent in to bo assayed. No work is received at the 
office from any person who lias not registered 
there his name, phua; of business and initial mark ; 
and with every parcel of work the maker is re¬ 
quired to send a note, describing its character, 
weight and .standard. 

Standard Marks. —^These marks are as follow :— 

Lion’s head erased, 


For silver of ir oz. 

10 dwts. 

(This standard is 
seldom, if ever, used.) 

For silver of ii oz. 
2 dwts. 

The Duty Mark. ■ 
The Date Mark, 1 


The Office Mark. 


andBritannia, except 
at Birmingham and 
Sheffield, and there, 
Britannia alone. 


Lion passant. 

Invariably the Sove¬ 
reign’s head. 

A variable letter 
selected by each ofiice, 
and changed every year. 

To denote where tlie 
assay was made. In 
Birmingham it is an 
Anchor. 
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The stoiy as it relates to Sheffield follows much the 
same lines. "The Guardians of the Standard of 
Wrought Plate within the town of Sheffield ” wore 
formally constituted a corporate body in 1773 atul were 
granted powers comparable with those e.\ercisc;d by 
Birmingham, with similar marks save that tlw! mark of 
the guardians is a crown. Both towns had to arid the 
Sovereign's head for the duty mark while the tax was 
levied. 

The history of the Sheffield Plate industry is un¬ 
folded throughout the prcjsent volume, but its In'girmings 
may well be told here in tlu' words t»f Mr. Edward 
Baines, who compiled a directory of tlu; ('.ounty of 
York which was publishi'd at the ofhct; ol llu' lurtin 
Mercury, in 1832 :■ ■■ 

The middle; of tlu; last century may Ixs saul to 
have bc(in the August iiu; age of the Sheffitffil 
maimfacturers. A new era now opens upon us. 
The year 1743 is memorable in tlu; history of this 
place for the introduction of a mav manufae.turt', 
which has become not a formidabk; rival, but an 
efficient coadjutor to the stajJle. trade of Sheffield. 
In that year, Mr. 'Hioa. Bolsover. an ingenious 
mechanic, when employed in repairing the handle 
of a knife, which was compostid partly of silver 
and partly of copper, was struck with the possi¬ 
bility of uniting the two metals sft as to form a 
cheap substance, wliich should present only an 
exterior of silver, and which might be ustnl in the 
manufacture of various articles in which silver 
had been before solely employed. Mr. Bolsovcr 
Iregan a manufacture made of this material but 
confined himself to buttons, anuff-boxes, and 
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olhtn' light articles. The full value of an invention, 
really benolicial, seldom developes itself at once, 
and it was rescrxaxl for another member of the 
Corporation of Cutk;rs of Hallamshirc, Mr. Joseph 
Ifancock, i.(' sh(.)w to what other uses the copper, 
plated in this inethod, might be applied, and how 
sticcessfully it was possible to imitate the finest 
and riduwt embossed plate. Mr. Hancock em¬ 
ployed co]iper, plated witli silver, in the manu- 
lacture of candlesticks, tea-pots, waiters, and 
most of tJie old docoralions of the sideboard, 
which previously to his time laid been formed only 
of wrought silver. 'I'hc importance of this dis¬ 
covery now b(!gan to be fully understood ; various 
companies were formed; workmen were easily 
procured from among the ingenious mechanics of 
vSheffield; while the streams and the falls of the 
Don and the Sheaf furnished a powerful agent for 
rolling out the metals in mills erected for tin; 
purpose. Binningham, the great toy-shop of 
liiiropc, as it has been significantly called, early 
obtained a share in this splendid and lucrative 
manufacture; but the honour of the invention 
belongs to Sheffield, and that place still stands 
unrivalled in the extent to which the manufacture 
is carried, and in the elegance and durability of its 
productions. The term, Sheffield plate, forms a 
passport to every market, and inspires confidence in 
every dealer. The introduction of this new branch 
of trade luturally gave to Sheffield a share in the 
manufacturer of silver plate, properly so called, 
and that the manufacturers might be relieved 
from the necessity of sending their goods to be 
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alampecl in London, an Assay Ofticc was cstab- 
lished in Slicnicld, whic^ii was opeiu'd on the aoth 
of September, 1773. A few yearsbcfore this time, 
the relining o£ the precious metals was introduced 
into Shcllicld, and Mr. John Read, who settled 
there in the year T765, carried this important 
branch of our national oonunena'. to a great 
extent, and establislied it as one of the staples of 
this place. An article of less consequence, but 
by no means unimportant, is an imitation of 
plate, in a sup('.rior kind of ptfwter, called Britannia 
metal, in which then! has bt«u many years an 
extensive home and export tracks. 

The foregoing was writti'n wluui tlu^ Slu^hi'ld plate 
mdustry was in the vtiry heyday of its prosp<‘rit y. Mr. 
F. Bradbury's patient invc'stigation disclosed, among 
other things, tlw fact tlud tiu' inventor of the process 
was named Boidsovcr, and not Bolsover as is ofUm 
written, and his monumi'utal work has tilled in many 
details of the story. None tins less, Mr. Baines’ vtirsion 
states the whole case with admirable tenstmess iuvd a 
dose adherence to the bare facts. 

The Assay 

There is a popular idea that before a piece of silver 
can be exposed for sale it has to be sent sormiwherc by 
the maker, in order to got it stamped with marks tliat 
{vfford a guarantee of its quality. That is only part 
of the truth and there is an element of humour in the 
notion, because those that hold it-or some lif them at 
any rate—would tell you that they think the mark is 
put upon the article after it is finished. That is quite a 
mistake. The practice is for the silversmith to send a 
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batch of wrought work to the Assay 0 £(ice, where they 
are left perhaps for a few hours, or maybe for a longer 
period. At this stage tlicre are rough edges on the 
work and unfinished surfaces, from which tire scrapings 
can be removed for the test without detriment to the 
final fini-sh. 

As we have seen the standard or sterling aUoy for 
Englisli coinage is 11 oz. 2 dwt. of fine silver and 
18 dwi of copper, proportions-which long usage has 
proved to be admirable alike for appearance and 
durability. It was originally adopted in the reign of 
Edward the First, but it was altered from time to time 
when national need, or kingly greed, led to a lowering 
of the qualily. Henry the Eighth reduced it by three 
successive enactments respectively to 10 oz.—a oz,; 
6 oz .‘“-6 oz. and 4 oz .~~8 oz., and the advisers of his 
young son on one occasion debased it still further and 
allowed only tliree ounces of fine silver in the coinage 
bullion. Apparently in very shame of their conduct tliey 
restored it at a later period to ir. oz. i dwt.—19 dwt. 
^Jiieun IClizjiheth restoreil the qu;dity to the normal 
uul it has stooil at 11 oz. 2 dwt..i8 dwt. ever since. 

Nominally the .satm; i)ropoitions have also been 
Ihe standaiil for silver plate, and owing to the zeal of 
Lhe assay olhees it is fair to say that it has been con- 
iisteutly maintainetl throughout the centuries. There 
,vas (he single interesting breaking away from the 
.nulitioa already recorded, rm ixmovation which has 
idded malerially to the value of .some English plate. 
The (pialily, known as tlic Higher .Standard or 
h'itauuia Silver, was the sole standiU'd imtil 1720, 
vluui the gi)vernmcnt of George tire First restored tlic 
X oz. 2 dwt.—18 dwt. quality to its former place, but 
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did not iibolisli the Higher Standard which has remained 
a legal standard of sterling silver right down to (ho. 
present day, although we do not think much o£ it is 
now made. 

The mothoils of assay to which precious metals are 
subjected have taken various forms at dil'ferent periods 
and we believe the assay mastem have u reasonable 
latitude in reaching the rtiquirwl result, Tlui oldest 
method of all, one which is attributed to Archimedes, 
was to displace from a full vessel of water the (luantity 
represented by the article to he assay<Kl and llu! .siunc 
weight of silver known to he of sterling (juality. That 
plan proved wludher the artickf presented was to 
standard or not. hut if it were not id tiu* right grade 
it showed nothing more. Practically it is not a good 
test, partly Ijucausc it is dilhcult to curry out with any 
degree of accuracy and quiiikness and jmrtly because 
some articles do not lend themselves to the exp(*ri(nent. 

A quicker and simpler method was by the touch, 
for which a piece of brnsanite or bliick jasper was 
selected as a touchstone. Needles of stjuidard alloy 
were kept in readiness for the assay master, and were 
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arc not concerned here witli gold but that follows 
broadly the method used with silver. A small quantity 
of the metal is scraped from the article from several 
points. Aix exact (]uantity is weighed out and 
wrapped in a sheet of lead foil of known quality and 
proportionate weight. The two are melted in a cupel 
wlu.ieby the lead and the alloying metal are oxidised, 
and a nodule of pure silver left in the crucible. This 
is weighed and the result compared with the ligures 
at the outset. A simple calculation of the loss deter¬ 
mines the (juestion whether the sample is up to the 
standard or not. 

Allot,hot pioccss, known us llie wet assay, involves 
a chemical rea(.'.tion, and is made by subjecting a known 
weight of nudal, scraped as above described from the 
article, to the action of nitric acid and gentle heat. A 
measured volume of the solution thus obtained is sub¬ 
jected to treatment with sulpho-cyanidc of ammonium 
and the wet process is sometimes known by that name. 
The assay is of course a matter for the expert assaycr 
and if his verdict is unfavourable the wares arc broken 
up by the authorities. It .should be added that only 
those whose names and marks are properly registered 
at the appropriate office are entitled to submit their 
wares for assaying and marking. 



CHAraiR It 

SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

T he acquisition of a certain number of articles 
in silver or old Shcllicld Plate, or a mixed 
collection of both wares, will not satisfy a 
collector if the root of the matter is in him. He will 
want to prosecute inquiries concerning his Imbby in 
any am! every direction likely to add to lu.s knowledge 
of the arts in whidi he is interested, and of the period in 
which those arts were practised. l‘articulaiiy the 
social life of the pcophs who formerly owned his 
treasures will aroust' his curio.sity. 

ThcptiJ'pose o! this (diapter is to indicate bycxample 
how one uuiy trace the bypaths of nudenstanding 
and the minor streams down winch our knowledge of 
the subject has flowed. The Kings highwjiy in this 
connection is the story of the Worsliipful Company of 
Goldsmiths of London in its relations to the legislature. 
Some account of that has been written in the previous 
diapter, and herein we purposes inve.Htigating a few 
intimate and contemporary sources, sucii us diaries, 
letters, inventories, wills and account books. From 
sudi it is possible to piece together enough infor¬ 
mation to conjure up a picture of the equipment 
of some typical English homts, in which, at different 
periods, the wares we arc amsidcring found i 
place. 

For reasons whidi will presently appear, we will 
begin at a period a good deal earlier than the century 
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; with which tliis book is mainly concerned. Back in 
the fifteenth century tlicrc lived in the village of 
Paston, near (.romcr, a family sprung from the yeoman 
class which took its name from its domicile. To 
apculturo the family added law, and in process of 
time tlie Pastons of Norfolk became men of substance 
and affairs. The times, and the circumstances of their 
lives,were such that they had need to have recourse to 
letter-writing on what must have been a considerable 
scale, and much of that family correspondence has 
been preserved and has been edited by more than one 
editor. I ho "Paston Letters" contain references to 
a number of wills, the most notable being that of Sir 
John Pastolf of Caister. Sir John Paston, a member 
of the family, was an executor and beneficiary under 
that will, and the inventory drawn up after Sir John 
Fastolf's death contains a list of silver which is be¬ 
wildering in its quantity and variety. The detailed 
list occupies more than seven closely printed pages of 
a book about the size of this volume. Every item is 
shown with its weight and the aggregate was round 
about 1200 lbs. troy. Pretty complete schedules are 
set forth and one is led to speculate on its dispersal in 
after years. 

There seems no reason for supposing tluit otlier rich 
men of the period did not similarly invest their wealth 
in wrought silver, and there must be some explanation 
of the comparative scarcity of pre-reformation silver. 
Doubtless Mother Church took her toll as each sue- 
cessiv6 owner died; nlroost a$ certainly rimcli ol 
that found its way into the Royal Coffers when the 
monasteries were suppressed. Actually it is probable 
that a very great deal of it was melted down to 
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provide a sucei'ssion of kings, and at least one 
queen, with motu'v io pay Hie in)0]is and (he uk'h 
who manned the navy in its struggle against h'rance 
and Spain. 

It would be carrying the iuquiiy too far to print 
a complete list of tlie items enunu'rated in the Eastolf 
inventory, which was drawn iip in i40(). 'I'ho selection 
whicli follows will help to lix chronologically some of 
the articles with their weights. I'he. exanij>le.s 
mentioned servo to show where (here has been continuity 


of production. 'I'lic ligun 
number of pieces that weir 
is understood if no figure is 

Almsdish . . 13.! oz. 

Pnisins {2) . .220 o'A. 

Dottles of one s.ort 
(3) . . . 15-1 oz. 

Jiowls ((> and ,i 

cover) . , iG.t m. 

(Candlestick (with 
1 pricket and 2 

sockets) . . 17 oz. 

“ I'hafaur ” (to set 
on a table for 
hot water) . 93 oz. 

Lhargers (3) .143 oz. 

" Lrnettes ” (2 

lacking one lid) 8 oz. 
Cups (6, Ihiris, 
low feet, borders 

gilt) . . . ()5 055. 

Dislics (12) . . 148 ,oz. 


is in brackets indicati' the 
1 to the weight given. One 
inserted. 

b'.wers (2) . . 3() oz. 

b'iagons (2) . .180 oz. 

b'lagoii (ehained) y.j oz. 
lonmtaia (i) . 23 oz. 

(loblet . . looz. 

('•oblcts (3) . . 14!oz. 

Knop (for a (-over) 1 oz. 
I.ayer. . . 24 oz. 

Plates (12) . . i 8 () ()'/,. 

“ I’otelers ” (2) . H<) oz. 

Potell pots (2) . 13a oz. 

Pots (2 cpiart) . 70 oz. 
Pots (2 gallon) . 22q oz, 
Priekets (7) . . 8() oz, 

Salt cellar (like 
a basket, i.c., 
small tower) . 77 oz. 
Saucens (12) . . 9502. 

Ship . . ,1102, 
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S])i(^e pla.l(; . . .pj (,/„ Standing piece and 

Spoons (ra—I gill) ty ox. cover 
Spoons (17 two Standing cnps and 

• ■ 18 oz. cover . . 166 oz. 

IIk' foregoing entrit^s arc worth comparing with 
some of (ho weights and prices mentioned later, and 
OIK. would lik<; (o know what a few of the pieces would 
realise, say at “ (.hristic^'s," if they could by any magic 
be H'stoied (o ns, along wilh J(»liu Fastou’s guarantee 
of llKur g('miin('.ness. 

h'astolf, as w(^ hava; so.i'n, was a rich ma.n; the Pastons 
were uK'ndy subs!aid ial folk, and various inventories 
ol their goods reconh'd in Mr. James (lairdncr’s pages 
thunv a peuetraling’ lighi on (lie. social standing of 
iamilies of their condition, l-’or reasons which need 
not bi' ri'viewed an iiuandory was made in 1471) of the 
plate owned liy William Paston and among the items 
enumerated, we read of: 

A bason and ewer ; a silver potte; a layer of 
silver, parte gilte with an acornc on the knoppe; 
ij doppi' disshis ; a candellstik of silver with a 
sokeltft ; a trevette of silver. 

Ihcre arc several points of interest here. By 
" layer," a la.ve.r is probably intended, and as will be 
found as (he story progresses the acorn knop persists 
as a form of knob for a long term of years. The 
reference to tiie candlestick socket both here and in 
the Fastolf inventory proves how old is that form of 
seating for the candle. I'or what purpose the silver 
trivet was intended we can only guess; it may have 
bc'c.n a st:and on which to place a hot dish. 

Mr. Gairdner has pointed out in lus edition of the 
" Puston Letters ” that the women of the family" wore 
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endiwcd with great cluinictt'r and ability. .After the 
death, in J..|7i), of Agm« Fast(.m, the moth<-r of Sir Jtilm 
already mentioned, an inventory of lunistdioUl ('fleets 
was iuad(^ and a fair qua.ntily of silver artieh'S is 
indnded. Here are a few of the. iti'ius with tlu^ 
respective weights 

A Hat salt with a S(]nirrel, j J oz. ; a chafer of 
silver, ().| oz. ; two hollow dishes, 2(),| oz. ; a 
plain piece for pottag(', <).' oz, ; two ciau'ts, 7^ oz. ; 
one hollow ba.rlH'r's basin, “ bougid '' ; <vne little 
s])oon for (',ggs ; one spoiin for green gingt'r, if oz. 

'I'lu'n' is also a, reference to a gilt cup, " covered 
welt-sha.peu with tra.yle ... a knoppi' a,nd a. knnine 
euamt'led." 'I'lu' weight of the litth' egg spoon is not 
recorded, i)nt among' other odd spoons was one as 
light a.s ;l of an onnct' and dwt. .Another item a,bout 
whicii then' is some doubt is a. " blak nolle standing of 
silver and gill with a cover to the same,” but it 
weiglu'd liS oz. and may tlu-refore havt- been of fair 
size. 

The mazer, a drinking vesst'l of wood, bowl shapi'd 
and mounted willi a silver band and fool, is a eovi'ted 
jirize among colUmtors. Agiu's Easton's plate chest 
contained two :• 

A grates maK(>r with a prend in the hotom and 
the Amies of Soint .llorge . . . (anotherJ sownde 
in the hotom and a S(‘ngil bonde. 

Tlic largiT pi(‘ce weighed more than ifj oz. and the 
smaller 8,'| oz. The word " prend ” suggi'sts a crack 
in tliis connection, but what a *' seugil honde ” may 
have been we have failed to trace. 

(.)f a “ layer of gold " we read that it had ” a 
crokid sponte," which suggests the beginnings of 
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other sorts of pot lliat came later. A salt cellar, 
described as “ covi'red, garnyshed with stones ” 
( 5 i* ^^'•)> t’f special interest, as also are such items 
as:— 

A potto foi- greue gynger gilt, 10 ox. 4 dwt. ; 
a powder box, 6.| oz. ; a candlestick with a loose 
.sokiitt and a j)rikci, 17I oz. ; a bason with a 
spoutc, 3.|,j oz. 

I he coiu])ara(ive allluence of the Pastons is further 
evidemx; by tlu; jio.ssc'ssioii of such articles as 27 dishes 
(•I 11 oz.) and 24 saucers (135 oz.). The value of this 
particular inventory is (uihauced by the inclusion of a 
nuiulu'r ol muucs, whit-h it is reasonable to infer were 
tho.se of tlu! silvcrsmillis from whom the plate, or 
some of it, was bought; iiuh-ed in the case of the 
barb(n-’s basin if is distinctly stated that if was bought 
of om^ t'olt.'t. 'I'he luuiu^s in the list include also, 
Ibnvis, Wafer, IClingham, Sipton, Skipton, Sparkc. 
Staunton, Sturmer, Rows, Skerne and Noris. A 
refert'iK'e to a bag of “ whiteledercontaining a 
quantify oi broken silver and some simdries should not 
be overlooked. 

'I'lirec years after the death of Agnes Paston, her 
daughtci'-in-Iaw Margaret Paston, the wife of Sir 
John Paston, died. She was an heiress, and had lived 
a sfnmnous life in stirring times. She had, on more 
than one o(x:asion, boon dislodged from her homes in 
Norfolk by powerftd neighbours who disputed with 
Sir John the po.ssession of certain of the Fastolf estates. 
Margaret Paston was the mother of many sons and 
some daughters, and by her will she bequeathed among 
other things: - 

to Edmund Paston, my sone, a standing pace 
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white covert'd, with a wiiile garh'i'k heed upoi 
tlie knoppe, and a gilt pet-i' <'.<.v(>n'd with a uni 
conn; . . . to Anne, niy dont^hft'r, wilt' of W'illiuir 
Yclverif)!!, a .sta.ndinft' cuppe with a eover gill 
with a tlattc knoppe ami a Hat to pece witli :i cover 
gilt widiout, xij silv('r spoix's, a powdiT box with 
a loot and a knoppi' enanu-Iled hhovo ... to 
William Past(ai, niy son, ttuy standing cnppo 
chasexl j)are.ell gilt with a <a>ver with myn arms 
in the, botom and a, Hal piec(> will) a Iraill upon 
the cover, xij silver .spon<‘s, ij silvta' srUles whi'reof 
non is co\'ered. 

'riiiTe was anollier standing (an> be(|iii'ai!i(>d lo her 
son John which ha,d a knojmm theeovei'" iieke ;i garloek 
liead," and lo Ihe same person wi'iil also six goldel.s of 
silver, while to his wife, .Marga'ry, there were Iidl a 
pyx of silver ami two silvei' m'nels. hVoni which last 
becpn'st, and olhi-r evidmree, it is clear that cerl.-un 
pieces of ecch'siaslical plait' wen* persmud properly aiul 
regarded by the owners as of a domestic chariicItT. 
1’wo other references and we m;iy leavt) tliis inU'i't'sling 
family. In 1.^87 J)ame IClizabthh Jlrowne. an annt of 
the. younger Fusions above mc'ulioned. left a will in 
wliich, among otlu'r silver, we rea.d of ;r enp t'hased with 
flowers, sevt'n howls of silver, parcel gilt, and weighing 
98 oz., a dozen and a half silver spoons (2j oz.}, 
a long silver gilt s])oon for ginger (i| oz.) anti 
«i chafing dish of silver (sfi 0?,.). In 1510 another 
Agnes Paston provided that her son-in law, William 
Hatterdyff, might have “ a basin ami cwi'r of parcel gilt 
for 20 marks, if he will give so much for it." That is 
the only indication of values that wc htivc found in the, 

" Paston Letters/' and the incident suggests that the 
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♦ mombere of tlie family were in each generation suffi¬ 
ciently friendly to divide Iheir inherit mce of household 
stores without S(iuabbling over the relative values of 
the pieces. 

It is not ]>i-o]->osed to cjonduct the collector through 
all the periods that follow lluit just considered, down 
to the end of tlu' Oeorgiau in 1830. It will sxiffice if 
we linger for a short lime ov(u- some phase of the 
subject of domestic nu'tal wares in the succeeding 
geiu'rations. h'or llu' inirposes of investigation the 
later years of ICliKalH'th down to the Furitan emigration 
to America may Ixi fak('n next, It was a period when 
numwere increasingtiu'ir pc'rsonal po.ssessionsand nota 
few iuventorit's have be('n left whi<di throw considerable 
light on llu; social circumstances of llu; waill-to-do. 

h'or a (;oini)reIu'usivc survc'y one must stndy works 
like Arduvoloiiia, (lu; Proceedings of the Society of 

„ Antiquarians of J.ondou, and .similar volumes of 
transae.tions. h'rom sue.h sounu's we. have drawn only 
sufficient to link up tlu; Fast on fa.mily with Pepys, who 
was om; of tlu* tirst of tlu; lower middle class to make 
his name and fame; as a cuipable administrator, what 
time; he. savial money and spmrt a part of it upon the 
accumulation of lumsehold gear. 

One of the. most famons of the Elizabethan in- 
ventoi-ic's was that made .after the death of Matthew 
,Farki.;r, Are.hbishop of ('.anterbury, who died in 1575. 
It was drawn up by “Thomas Baker and Thomas 
Ikine, upholsters, John Wctherell and William Florne- 
blowe, goldsmithes, and others.” The schedules 
comprise one which contains 52 items of plate, and 
nearly every one is of a domestic cliaracter. 

* In each entry is carefully recorded the number of 
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]ii('C(‘s, the weight, anti the valiu' per onuce at which 
the worthy goldsmiths “ prised ” th.c wares. I'hc 
term “ Itverio pott ” occurs Jicro and in many airothor 
inventory of the period. It refers to tlie standard of 
the utensils bought for use throughout the (wtablisli- 
ment; the livery ])ot was in short the accepted slock 
pattern of the household, .ith^st of the entries in the 
Parker document are of everyday wares, but there arc 
a few of special interest. What, for example, was a 
" hance" pot with a swinging cover, and in one 
case with “ ang('lls chased on tiu'. htdlies '' ? 'I'he two 
weighed ,|,g oz. a.n(l were prieeil at 5.S’. .p/. pt'r onuce. 

Thronghout (Ids section wi'igdds a.iul \adu('s may 
well he, ]>ut into braekt'ts, and among other iti'ins in 
Archbisho|) Parker’s list are: pots with ring cars; 
a. little old potnua'd pot with one ear (7 oz. at .ps. uk/.) ; 
a barrel salt with a eov'er on ; anli([ni‘ heddt's (15 oz. 
at "(b) ; n deep spice plate (7] oz. :ri 4.V. M.) ; ti 
medicim‘ enp with a eovi'r (0 oz, at .j.v. (ih.) ; twelve 
maidenhead spoons (13! oz. at .ps. Htl .); a pair of 
snuffers (2 oz. at 4s. 8^/,) ; and a ” stone pott g'aruislu'd 
withe silver esteiucd at vj oz. at Vs." xxxs,” 

Mr. J. O. llalliwell, in a privat<'ly jn inted aeeounl of 
some " Ancient Inventories of Puruituiv, Pictures, 
'I'apestry and Plate,” covers the ycnirs from the Armada 
down to the reigiv of ( luirlt's the h'iist, 'i'wo «leal with 
the effects of “ Kobcii't, I'larl of l.eycester.” who died 
in 1588, and of Lcdlice, (lu; Countess of that ilk. The 
EaiTs goods wen; at Kenilw<irth Casth' when the; 
schedule was drawn up directly after his disUh, The 
Hems include 2 basons and 2 ewtirs {t».j. oz. eiieh i>ah‘), 
a nest of chalice bowls with a cover (76 oz.), Ii\'{‘ plain 
silver pigs with two '' (xires a poice ” (i-pj oz.). eleven 
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salts described iix detail and a dozen silver spoons 
(16} oz.). Tlim: is nothing about price, and curiously 
enough not a. singU' reference to candlesticks, of which 
there were several dozen " of a serviceable sort ” in 
pewter, besides a goodly number in brass made to 
hang. On the. death of the Countess Lctticc, in 1634, 
another inventory was drawn up and an appreciable 
adtlitioii t<» the list is noticed. There were then 
silver candlesticks, " porrengers,” “ cawdlc cups,” 
snullers, a ‘‘culkauler,” a “ tuuuiugc-dishe,'’ a‘'l)oylingc 
IK)ti," two “creame howles.” a ” voydiugc knife,” a 
bell salt, a great oJuuger. a “ garnisht jugge," a popper 
box and a perfiimiag pan. 'Phe weights are not set 
out ill detail but 313 oz. arc entered as valued at 
d-*’-. and another pariH'l weighing (j68 oz. stands 
in tiu! inventory at and a third -154 oz. at 

/gao ,(.s‘. 8(/. A tundish was the contemporary name 
for a funnel. 

A much more moderate inventory quoted by 
Ifalliwell relates to the contents of ahou.se at Cockc..sdcn, 
whereviir that may have been. It was drawn up in 
ibio by a nameless man on the death of his wife 
” Frawnccs,” The record is :— 

t)f Male in my little Trunck that is putt 
within my great Trunck in the StuddyRooin, and 
of boath which the key.s be in. 

There is a human touch in that title to the list and 
in a reference to two " guylt boles that weare my 
father’s ” and to ‘‘fyve good .spooncs abroade and three 
other postill spooncs ... all which Frances hath 
. . . and she lost one of them, half used.” There are 
no weights or values quoted, but among other items 
we read of a spout pot, a cup for sack, a casting bottle, 
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which was used for sprinkling p('rfunu', a " tanckard ” 
and a “ sylvor bol<! for wync." Mr. llalliwell's other 
invonlory oonlains no items t>f plalo ; it was originally 
drawn up in 1626. 

Contemporary with the foregoing is a series taken 
out between i5<)o and in the household of the 

Fairfaxes whose houses were at trilling in Yorkshire, 
and at Walton. At Ciilling, in i5p.i, the gilt plate, is 
put into one account and the white plate in another. 

'riic first list of plate a.l (rilling was made in 151)0, 
and comprised .|2 items, some of which are. of special 
interest. 'I'here is a “ cullauder for orringes " (5 oz.) ; 
a spice box and spoon (15 o/,.) ; four silver ilriuking 
[lots (i)o oz.) and a gilt casting bottle (.| oz.). Four 
years later it was all taken down again and the differ¬ 
ences in the descriptions are worth noting. 'I'lu; 
drinking pots are now " beare. [nifts for the hall *’ and 
the colander reaiipears with the spice bo.x and spoon, 
'rhe.rc are in addition such items as a nest of bowls 
with a cover (.{5 oz.) ; a laver for water (22 oz.) and 
two silver cans {30 oz.). In 1624 stock was taken of 
the household effects at Walton, where, after entries 
relating to livery pots and other \diUtarian wares, 
Thomas Stagges, who was in charge of the plaU; and 
other goods, records a list of " the plate which stood 
upon the cupboard in your own. chamber." There is 
something so personal and lirtimate in this particiilar 
entry that it imust go down without any curtailment - 
A silver hasou and ewer, 2 lille silver c.nietes, 
2 silvtir Cannes purcell gilt, a silver chaffm dish, 
a plaine litlc silver Ijowle, a doziu silver plaites, 
a plaine .silver can, a plaine silver bottle, 2 gilt 
casting bottles, a silver polt with 2 earcs, a silver 
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(•uiullcstiok, six silver suwoers, one great spowu 
f ;uk 1 two lesse. s[K>wnes for ])reserviiig with, live 
S])owiies wliit'li were keep! for Uu' children, 2 large 
porringers of silvi;r, I'wo lesse silver porringers, 
a litli^ silver boat, a sugar box of silver, a little 
ohikles possuet of silver with three fed. 

It is not ditlicult to draw a mental jiie.tnrc of the 
Fairfax family at diniua- from the materials sot out in 
silver on the. cupboard, while further evideiuai of their 
substance and the i)rderlin('ss of the domestic arrange- 
iiMuds may be. fouml in the single oJitry “ a silver 
m(»rt(a' and peslell .p; (»/„ 22 dwt.” 

One oilu'r record of this period and we nuiy pa,ss mi 
to the Restoration, In i()i,| there di('d Henry Howard, 
Farl <»f Northampton, and immediately aftcu- 
wards an inventory of his (‘Ifects was made. These 
won', at Northampton Housti and “ att Orcnewiche,” 
and it is signilicant that there w'as no silver at the 
^ lattrn’, from which it is a fair inference that when the 
family moved from l<.)wn to country, the servants 
carrital with them sulheieTd of the plate to serve the 
needs of the household. 

Id'orn the schedules, of which there arc two, wo 
select as of special interest the following in, gilt:— 

(.)ue pair of liverie potts, damasked (220 oz.); 
one pair guilte stuopes (loi oz.); 2 guiltc candle¬ 
sticks (106 oz.); four fruit dishes (39 oz.); a 
pair of flaggons snaile fashion (68 oz.); 3 little 
trencher suites (i.| J oz.); 15 spoone-s (30I oz.) ; 
12 trenelu'r plates (.io8 oz.) ; i pillar salt (48|' oz.) ; 
one bason and ewer (140 oz.); i standing cup and 
cover (40 oz.); i shippe bason and ewer (82I oz.), 
!ind so on, in tdl no less than 3302I oz. of gilt plate, all 
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of which w<is sold to “ Mr. I looker a.nd Mr. ILivers, 
goUiosmiths.’’ at llic very moderate price of six shillings 
per ounce. Then^ was also 2cS-.jo o/,. of while' plate ami 
silver which was .sold to the Lord 'rreasxirer at live 
shillings per ounce. This parcel c.omprise.tl among 
many other items a wanning pan {yx oz,), a ball 
(40 07..). a “ lanc.kaixh^ pot (ej 07..) and a lamp 
(io2 07..). There was one private purcliasc, for we 
read that- • 

A standishe of silvt;r with a cover made scallop- 
wise. witli a litth! uec.khorue was sold unto Mr. 
jling«'. at Vs. the ounct', ctmtainiug ounces 
whi<'.Ii amt>uutc(h unto viii li. Vs. 

'I'liere is a. reh'ieuce in thisiuvenlory toa " Xon'uhurgh 
cupp and cover," and (he Lerman town oe.e.urs again 
in e.oiinee.liou with andirons a.nd other imdal wares 
for whi<'.Ii it wotdd appear to havi' In'en laninus. 

lA'tting half a (U'utury elapse, W(' may visit in'xl (ho 
house.of Mr. Samuel Pepys,a itromising yotingadminis.,"" 
trator of tluj Restoration. He had a nice sense of the 
appropriati'. in his domestic surroundings, and long 
before he could afford silver, he showesd his appreciation 
of it by recording that on a joitrney into t'ambridge- 
sliirc, lie slopped at Andle.y .End whert; h<'. took a draft 
of their drink in a brown bowl tipt with silver . . . at 
the bottom was a picture of the Virgin with tiu! ('laid 
in her arms, done in silver, and one suspects that the 
diarist coveted that bowl. Later in the same year, 
1660, there is a referenc.e to a visit to Itackwcirs the 
goldsmith,to buy “£ioo worth of plate for my Lord to 
Secretary Nicholas,” which, when it came to be delivered 
was accompanied by Pepys' *' own piebo of plate, being 
a state disb and cup in chased work for Mr. Coventry, 
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cost me above £u).” The diarist was never above 
giving or receiving a consideration for a favour. At 
tins time his own possessions in the sliape of silver ran 
chiefly to silver buttons. His turn to receive came 
afterwards, but Mr. ('.oventry was presented also 
about this tiau' with a. “ couple of ilaggons ” by 
Commissioner Pelt, and Pepys, when he heard of the 
transaction, was " put uixni doing the s;unc, too, . . , 
and chose a pa.yn' of candlesticks to be made ready 
for me at Akh'nuau Ha('kw(!irs.” 'j'luee days later 
they were tinished, but in tlw^ end Pepys “ took a 
brave state plate and (',ui)p in li('u of the candlesticks.” 

Jfarly in the following y(‘ar P(;pys actial as pur¬ 
chasing go bctw<'eu in a little e.xehangc of presents 
betw(‘en the Kiiif; and the Earl of Sandwich, *' which it 
seems is usual at this time of the year.” The king’s 
gift was to be up to 30 oz. of .silver, and Pepys was 
sent to choosii the pieces His selection was “a gilt 
tankard weighing 31 ounct^s and a half ... so I paid 
I2.S'. for the ounce and a half over what he is to have.” 
Not many days after this commission William Hever, 
a fellow clis'k at the Admiralty, called at Pepys' house 
and reported that he had " presented my piece of plate 
to Mr. ('oventry, who takes it very kindly, and sends 
me a very kind hitter and the plate back again; of 
which my luairt is very glad." It is not unlikely that 
this was the beginning of the plate chest m the house 
in Axe Yard. 

'Phe next reference is to Stevens, a silversmith who 
liad received orders to clean some plate on the occasion 
of a dinner given to Sir William Batten and others, a 
dinner which cost the diarist five pounds and of which 
he wrote ” merry wo were --only my chimney smokes.” 

D 




Oil wc lind I’rjiys setting out to 

WaUluuusLow with six spoons and a porringer of 
silver in his pocket, to give away as a christening 
present. In July of the same year In' rt'corded this • 
iMy wife in bed tells me of our being robbed of 
our silver tankard, which vexed me all day fur the 
uegligeiie.e of my people to leave tlu' door open. 
And he adds at the end of tlu; entry “ my man Will 
hath lost his edock with my tankard, at which 1 am 
very glad." 'riiis losr, seems to liavc suggesteil a 
practical joke' on Sir W. ben, wimsi* own sih'er tankard 
was removed liy Sir W. .Batten, who told Pepys to 
write a counterfeit letter purpoiiing to eonu' from the 
thief. \V(' are not told liow the tankard w.is restored, 
but Pen paid thirty sliiilin/;s to tlie jokers who went 
to the " nulphin " for drink:;, for wliieh they paid out 
of the reward. Pen was eulighfeued afterwards and 
" did take our jest of tiie tankard vi-ry ill." 

A vivid little picture, of a visit to tht‘ Assay Oflice, 
appears in the diary fur May 19th, wht*rt: Pepys 
and sonic friends: 

saw tho manner of assaying of gold and silver, 
and how silvia- melted down with gold do part, 
(upon] just being put into iu|ua fortis, the silver 
turning into water, and tlu* gold lying wlude, in 
the very form it was put in, mixed of gold and 
silver, which is ii miracle ; aiul to see no silver at 
all, but turned into water, wliicli they can bring 
again into itself out of tite wuftT, 

Pepys, in had reached a position which 

made it worth the while of other people to solicit his 
favours. In February of that year we lind that, 

Mr. F'akoner come tind visited my wife and 
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? brought licr a present—a silver state-cup and 
cover, value about three or £4 for the courtesy I 
did him the other day. 

Ihe state.-cui> did not ipiite satisfy the young 
couple. ,Po]iys took i(: the following day to Alderman 
Backwell’s and changed it for a " fair tankard ” The 

tansaction was a<lj„stod on tl,o 

ounce. A low months later Pepy.s records the fact 
that he is worth a thou-sand pounds “ besides the rich 
present ol two silver and gilt llaggons which Mr. Gauden 
did give me the other day.” Dennis Gauden was 
victualler to the navy and was afterwards knighted. 
Mrs. Pepys was not at home when this gift arrived 
and when she returned her Imsband showed her the 
vessels ‘‘to lier great admiration and joy” and he 
adds ” indtuM [ theyj arc so noble that I can hardly 
think they arc yet mine.'’ 

" the getting of some silver is apt to beget the desire 
h)r more, and we read next of a dozen silver salts 
acipiiied by purchase against a dinner given to a party 
of relatives who ” eyed mightily my great cupboard of 
plate.’ It was typical of the recipient that ho took the 
two llagons to his silversmith to have them weighed and 
found that they were 212 oz. 27 dwt., “ which is about 
■£$0, at 5s. per oz.; and then they judge the fashion 
to be worth about per oz. more; nay, some say 
los. an ounce the fashion.” In view of the present 
high prices they are now realising, it is worth noticing 
that on the day following Pepys bought two silver 
tumblers. .1 lu; next entry about silver relates to the 
gift of one Mr. Lever of a ” pair of candlesticks, very 
pretty ones, ' not on thi.s occasion for services rendered, 
%r of Lever he wrote:— 
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The first man that ever presented me, to 
whom I have not only done. little service, but 
apparently did him tlie greatest disservice in his 
business of accounts, as Purser-thiucrall, of any 
man at t he board. 

Possibly this gift was intended to e.u\'er up some 
delinquency. About this time Pepys was dealing 
with a Mr. b'oley, an ironmonger, from wliom he 
obtained an iron chest, wiiich, when he got it homo, he 
could not open. 

On December goth of this year Pepys paid his 
oulstauding debts, the ae<a)imts imiiuling (,'22 nS.s-. for 
spoons, forks, and a sugar box. lu Mareli, i(i()5. Mr. 
Harris, the sailmaker to the navy, sent "a noble 
present of two larig- silver ea,tidiesticks :uid snuffers, 
and a .slici' to ket>p them upon, whieli indeed is very 
haiulsome.” i'lie term ’■ slie<- "as liescriptive of a .small 
tray, is worth noting. About lias time Pepj-s tnuisfcrred 
his custom from Stevens to Colvill, " my little new 
goldsmith whose wife, indeed, is one of the, prettiest, 
modest black women that twer 1 stiw. 1 p:ud for a 
dozen of silver salts £0 i,(.s'. bd." 

In the following year the diarist and his wife 

overhauled their plate chest, and picked out £.\o 
worth, which he changed for more useful pieces which 
" set off my cupboard very nobly." 'i'hese additions 
include a drndger and chaling disluis, This was the 
year of the Orcat hire, and entries of greater import 
than purchases fill the diary. I'here is a rehircnce in 
April of a visit to Viner’sand an order for a dozen silver 
plates and nothing after of interest in this jilacc until 
September 3rd, when Pepys had to shift his household 
effects from his house in London to tluit of his friend,^, 
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Sir W. Ridor, !il, Rclhiuil (rrocu. On Uocciubcr 13111 
ouo ('tipliiiu ioc'ki* Iiououii'd n lon^'-stuudin^ promise 
of a present of plate, a,nd Topys went again to Viner’s— 
on this occasion described as Sir R. Viner -where he 
ordered “ twelve plates more and something else I 
have to choose.” Next day 

Home, when; 1 lind h'oundes his present, of a 
fair pair of caTullestieks, and a half a dozen plates, 
which cost him full •iJ'.d is a very prettv 
presciiit. 

When Repys balanced his accounts at the end of the 
year, he h)und to his disenntent that his income was 

£573 iiw y<‘ar before.X'z.yS/ against £3,560, 

but in spite of increased expendilnre, he was worth 
/,i,8oo more than on the last occasion of striking a 
bakuice, ami had a<'.e,unudated in money £6,Zoo and 
t.licn right a,t the end of this linal entry this :— 

Om^ thing 1 reckon remarkable in my own 
condition is, that I am come to abound in good 
plate, so as at ;dl ontcrlainmouts to be served 
wholly with silver plat.es, liaving two dozen and 
a half. 

There are fewer entries in the diary after this year, 
but in 1667 there is a record of £15 15s. for a silver 
stand dish and for more personal use, a " silver snuffe 
dish.” He also paid £10 14s. for a christening bowl, 

" for my wife to give the parson’s child, to which the 
other day she was god mother.” The last reference 
to silver is in some respects the most notable of all the 
entries. It occurs on January ist, 1669 :— 

Presented from Captain Beckford, with a 
noble silver warming pan, which I am doubtful 
whether to take or no. 
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'rill* silv('r waniiiuj^ jian is imltrd a rare piece, and 
one which is (»nly <'c.oasiitually seen even in exhii)i(ions 
of plat('. At the Mansion House in June, Hjii, a ftuc 
example was slnnvn at an exhihitien of civic plate. 
According to a report which Jippeared at the lime this 
])an had belonged to .Sarah, tJu; iir.st Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough. It was of tlu' regulation .size and .shape, but 
the lid was divided into twedve sections with a ro.se 
centre, all linely perforated. This lid was protected by 
a stout crossed silvtn* win^, which cleared the cover by 
a full throt'-cightlis of .an inch. 1'Iie luindle was turned 
I'ope fashion and finished a black japan ! It did not 
bt'long to a city company as did most of the exhibits, 
Ind to .Earl Beauchamp. 

I'rom the foregoing fairly exhaustive examination 
of the immortal diary, it is po.ssildt' to form a good 
notion of the place that silver occupied in the homes of 
tliemi<idledasKesat the emlof the seveiiti'entlicentury, 
and the .story of Pepys' acipiisiliveness explains in» 
some dt'gree how it is that so much has been .saved 
from his generation, and the (hret* next following, for 
collectors in our own day. It is to be regretted that 
none of the diarist’s plate lu'is been preservtid for tlie 
Idbniry and Afuseum to his memory at Magdalene 
t'allegc, Pumbridge. 

While this bo<ik was in process of writing we came 
acrtjss an old dictionary of terms used in the building 
trades in which (here is a description of a buttery 

In Noble-men’s and (lentle-mcn's Houses, ’tis 
the Koom, belonging to the Jtntlcr, in wIucE he 
disposes all his Utensils, belonging to his Office 
as . . . Pots, Glasses. Tankards, Monteth, Cistern, 
Cruets, Salvers, Pepper-Boxes, Sugar-Box, 
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Mtisturdi)ol, Spoons, Knives, Forks ... and other 

Necessaries a})j)t'rlaiuiug;. 

Thus one T. N. Philomath in “The City and Country 
I uicliasei, which was published in London in the 

year r/cvj. It is only a glimpse, but is none the less 
illuminat ing. 

A curious soiirce of information from the next 
century has been discovered in the official accounts of 
l)rooeediugs at the Old Railey, known as “ The King’s 
(.ommissioiu'rs ol tiu' Ihiaci'. Oyes- and Terminer, and 
(jaol Delivery for Ihc City of London; and also the 
Oaol D(>liv('ry for (Ju; county of Middlesex," in short, 
the .assizes. 1 hus we read tiuit at the sessions in 
January, 1755 : - 

Solmuou Oabru'l, for that he on the qth day 

olDec.eiuber . . . Ihc dwelling house of Benjamin 

Meiuh'z Decosta did break ami enter and steal one 
V silver lamp v.aluo £6. five silver candlesticks value 
/,i6, two other candlesticks, thirty-five silver 
<al)lc knives, thirty-six silver handle forks, one 
silver teapot, cighUicn silver tea spoons, one 
silver lea strainer, one silver milk pot, three .silver 
waiters, two silver salts, one silver pepper 
box ... 

There was otluir property missing, and one " Samp¬ 
son Le.vi (kuit “ in the dwelling honsc of the said 
I)ecosta was supposed to have been the owner. The 
indictimuit apptiars to have been imu)rrcctly drawn, for 
when the case came on a principal witness was Sampson 
Levi Gant, the servant of Decosta, who added several 
items to the list of silver that had been stolen, namely, 

" two silver salt shovels, two silver tea candlesticks, 

^ with nozzles of pewter, and one large silver soup 
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liullc." Regarding tin' lamp, witness s'xplained that it 
was “a silv('r sabhalh laniji, wliieh we light: up uu 
I'Viday night ; then' are seven pipes in it to burn.” 
He further stall'd that his master’.s name. "'with the 
weight, was engraved un all the silver.” TIus last is 
interesting and raises the (jueslinn, How genenU was 
the practice of engraving the weight on pieces? The 
jug illustrated on p. n)o is simiLuly marked, but 
comparatively fe.w exami)Ies are known to the author, 
(iahrielgot oft on this charge, hut some one has added 
in writing at Itie end ot the report the laeonie comment, 
“ He was hanged. 7 ywu's later.” 

A charge preferred at the April Sessions is even 
more valuable liecairs' s[ii'rilie prices are meu(ioiu>d : - 
James biuu . . . with breaking ami entering 
dll' house ot |ul» Tripp and stealing out thi'iicc 
•a'ven silver spoons value L|, live p.iiis ot silver 
tea longs, value .;o.s'., nine silver salt shovels, 
value la.s.. twenty-four silver le.! ;.poui);-., value .jiKS'. 
Tripj) was a. goliHmilh and iu evidence staled that (he 
goods were stolen from Ids shop between dosing at 
night and going down iu tin; following morning. It 
is a fair inferenci' lliat the i^rices are (hose ruling for 
new goods. At llui same session one, Anne Moore, 
was charged witli stealing from a house in White 
House Alley, Low Cross, a great deal of honseliokl 
goods, among other articles being "six silver tea 
spoons, one pair of silver tea tongs, one silver lea 
strainer . . . two glass candlesticks," sonn* of which 
stuff was traced to the pawnbrokers. Tliesc littks 
side lights on the seamy side of London iu the eighteenth 
century, throw also illumination on the social and 
domestic life of the metropolis. 
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At the. S('picinbc'r Si-ssion, Samuel Depple, or 
Debbie, was couvictecl and sentenced to death for 
entering the house of one, Robert Willes, an apothecary, 
in Biook Street, Ilolborn, from which he stole, among 
other tilings, “ one silver half-pint mug value 40s 
one silver waiter, So.s-., one pair silver salts, five 
silvei fable sjioous, two silver tea spoons, one silver 
marrow simon, two silver peinie.r boxes and a silver 
saucepan. ’' 1 we Jlave a fah' inventory of the silver 

that a piospcious tnulesmau had in his house, for we 
may surmise Samuel Dc'pple did not leave any pieces 
behind him. bioiu various of her cliargcs extending 
over st'voral later .sessions the following priced articles 
aw collatcnl : • 

A pint silver nuig 5(),s\ A, silver saucepan 15.1 

A piul silvi'r mug iHs. A silver cream pot zos. 
A silver tankard (>£. Another tankard 7£. A 
third lankard gij.v. A silver spoon los. 

Wappiug does not strike us in these days as being a 
(lesirable place of residence, but at the February 
vSessions in 1756, two men were charged with breaking 
into the house of 'fhoraas Cotton, Cent., who had also 
a London residence in Red Lion Street. Their booty 
included a silver coffee pot value £5, two silver candle¬ 
sticks value £6, three silver salvers value £$, along 
with a considerable quantity of mixed silver. There 
is a reference in this report to a silver puncli bowl, and 
to a tea chest with three canisters in it. A final 
scheduki of values from this source is as follows 

A sih'er jiint mug £3. Two silver salts 14s., 
A silver castor 5s. Seven silver tea spoons 7s., 
A pair of silver tea tongs 3s. 
j Tliis last charge was drawn up in 1757 and the 
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prices (|U()(t'cl arc woiHi ('i)ni])ariiiJ 4 - wi(h i>ii'S(‘nt-(l:iv 
values mentioned elsewhere iii this volume. 

.'\nolher sourc*' from which a ;;o(hI lU'al of perliiKmt 
infewmatioa can h(>. colle(d(si if one ('xereisc^s a little 
imagination is the. houwihold ueconut hook. These 
are usually in manuscript and an; not easy 
to obtain, hut when one doc's e.onu' in a (adleetor’s 
way, it should he studied and if jmssihle, noPw made 
for reference latc-i. What follows is tlu' outcome of 
such a practice. Jhdween tlu' years and 1736 
there was residing in Dovta- Street, I,<mdou, W., the 
Hon. Mrs. Knight, who must havt' been a. methodical 
woman, for she left behind her a book of lumsehold 
accounts which are all the more, v-.iluahh* heeausc^ they 
cover a period when her house wa.s htmig '' repaired and 
heautilied and pa,rtly refurnished." Amtvng other 
tradesmen with wliom she did business was one .Mr. 
John Browme, who may have h<‘en a silversmith, but' 
appears not to havts been above handling otlier wares. 
A cofCtH! pot in these accounts <ml('red as 30 cz. 5 dwt. 
at 7s. 6(/., lu bs. lof/.. must havt; Ireen silwr.'but a 
tea-kettle lamp and stantl, polished, a,! 5.S, («/., was 
ubvicmsly of some less expensive metal, while "twelve 
knives and twelve forks, I.ondon blades, proves 
that cutlery formed part of Mr, J<diu Browne's stock- 
in-trade, as also did liv<^ blatiklead p(‘n(nls, travelling 
trunks, china cups and In'uslur. By comparison with 
the price per ounce of the e.offee. pot, 5s. per ounce 
credited for the hilt of a sword is wortii noticing, aa 
also is its weight which was 5 07,. 13 dwt. 

The entries in John Browne's acconnts were some¬ 
times set fortli in such a way as to afford an idea of tin.' 
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relative cost of ilie metal ami tlu' lahotir charge for 
making :■— 

£ s, d. 

One stand dish. .ji <>■/.. dwt. at 8.s'. i6 9 4 
()ne coffee, pot, 30 ojc. 5 dwt. at 7s. luL t i 610 
One polislu'd soup dish with orna¬ 


ments, 90 oz. at 6.S'. . . . 27 0 0 

The making at a.s. (it/, per oz. . n 5 0 

One polished water jtig, 23 oz. 

13 dwt.7 3 7 

The making . , . . i to 8 

Two saucepans and covers . . 13 8 6 

The making . . . . 3 18 o 

One liand candlestick . . . 8 15 n 


There is out' I'utry of £z() for a gold snuff-box and 
a cnnlit against tlu; a,mount of old gold at 3s. (id. per oz. 
and of •! oz. (i dwt. of scrap silver at rs. per oz. 

Thn»ughou( tln> lirst half of the (ughteeitlh century 
there was still a shttrp demarcati(,m between the table 
garniture of the “(luality” and that of even the 
moderately well-to-do. It was silver or pewter, 
although some of the usetrs of the base metal managed 
to possess lliems(dves of a few pieces of plate with 
which to adorn their tables. I’Jic time was ripe for a 
change tind for fiassli opportunities of spending the 
increased wealth which was circulating in an ever- 
widening circle. In T743 the Sheffield manufacturer 
already mentioned, Thomas Boulsover, discovered, 
accidentally according to one account, that close 
plated mcffil, of which more anon, could be elongated 
and reduced in tliickncss by rolling. What was more 
significant, he found that the superimposed metals, 
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silver and copper, did not split apart in the passage of 
llie platt; through the rolls. Jkndsover made some 
cxpcrimc'uts and t'\’cutually porhaded a method of 
jmxhiciug a shei't of silva'r, weUli'd by fusion to a plate 
of copper. Sixty years laUu’ his successors went one 
better and rolled tlu; co]>per with silver on both sides. 
'I'hc way the job was clone and how the product was 
utilised is fully described in t'haptc'.r IV. 

0\it of this invention, whicdi was fully dccvc'loped 
by Joseph Hancock, an assistant ol Boulsovc*r, there 
giv.w up an entircily new iudusli'S'. which, provide.d the. 
middle class with wa,res that wore fai' in atlvancu' of 
pc'Wic'r in llu^ matter of dunihilily, a,ud comparable 
with silvmr in Ixauity, style a.nd linish. Shcthcld plate 
was made' in large ([uantiiics for more' than a hmulrc'd 
ye.ars, nol only in the city where it wa.:; iuveuted, hid 
c'xleiisively in Jfii'iuingh.uu, wlu-rc' .Mathew .Itoulton, 
among Olliers, look up its manufacture, and in l.oiidon 
and Nolliugham. 

In iH.jo plating a base medal, usually an alloy of 
nickel, by ideclro-dejiosition was discovered by a 
Doctor Wright and the process was the subject of a 
patent secured by the Elkiugtons of Birmingham. 
Ikdore many years had edapst'd, the old iudustiy had 
been beaten by its rival on the se.on; of cost of pro¬ 
duction. It is a happy circumsluttce that towards the 
end of the eighft;cuth century, when the trade had 
assumed large proportions, the mauuhicturers began 
to publish trade catalogues, partly to develop their 
business with continental distributors of the wares 
tliey manufactured. At the Victoria and Albert 
Musmim at South Kensington six of these catalogues 
have been preserved, arid can be consulted by the 
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curious. They are well worth the careful study of 
those collect<u-s who specialise in Sheffield plate and 
only loss so by those who care more for old silver for 
It seems certain the two classes of manufacturers 
watcludeacU otlu'r's novelties with a keen scent for 
possible l)usiut;ss by imitating new notions. 

The cuitalogues lielong to what is known as the 
ator period of ()ld Shel(i(hl Plate, and one at least has 
been klentilied by Mr. Pradbury, for several of the 
illustrations an; markcxl <' R. C. cS: Co.,” the initials of 
Robert ( adman A Co., wim began to make Sheffield 
I'late in 1785. Mr. Jtradbnry dates this catalogue 
alxnit ten yeai's lati'r. 'I'he descriptive notes in this 
catalogue liava; bet'ii writti'u in ink and point to a trade 
with coutiuental buyers, 'I'he plates, seventyinnumber, 
measure lo m. by ibl Rather smaller is a similar list 
which bears on the inside cover the legend " H fil & B. 
Rebais 25 p %.” I)[e,;e is evidence that the almost 

universal custom in the metal trades, of doing business 
on the basis of list jirices subject to a trade discount, 
was ado])ted by the then comparatively new industry. 
l(et a third volume, which Mr. Bradbury attributes to 
Parsons A Co. of Sheffield, bears an endorsement “ Jn 
Creene liscoiupte 30 p %.” A further catalogue in 
this grouf), which is of the scrap-book order, proves 
that the trade discount occasionally went to 32|%. 
As far as we have been able to trace, the silversmiths, 
of the period of which we are writing here, did not 
issue catalogues. The fact is significant, but it is easy 
to understand; the silversmiths of London were 
craflsmeu lirst and business men from necessity, but 
the maker of vShcffield plate was a business man, whose 
object was to make money by directing labour and 
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marketing its, [)roduc.ts. His chance of making v 
ade<iualc protits depended upon repetition of patterns, 
large-scale production, and the going out to seek the 
world's markets. We .shall sec how clo.sely he watched i 
and cjopicd the older school represented by the silver¬ 
smiths, but at the same time it cannot be denied that i 

he showed plenty of originality aiul had a sound ? 

appreciation of the adaptaliility of his media to the 
increasing requirements of his agt,-. 

This chapter has exceeded iJie prescribed Icngtli, 
and the sources arc i)y no jueans e.'chausted. Sufheient, 
however, has hccii selected from the ma.ss of data 
available, to show how iiiU'restiug the pursuit of in¬ 
formation on one's hobby can be ma,de. (hir own 
method of (aillee.tiug it luis also Ijeeii c .’vplaiiu'd, and 
enough linger posts ha,ve been put up to show the 
paths aiuiig whieh further kuewietige on Hu; subject 
may he gathenul. 
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MARKS ON OLD WKTAL WARES 

1 1^ the novice will make, or can (incl, an opportunity 
t»f examining a lot <)f silver, old or new, lie will 
iind somewliorc on ju'arly every piece certain 
maiks, which juay he as Uav as three or as many as six. 
Ihe majority of pieces carry four or live according to 
the period in which the; assay was made. Approxi¬ 
mately those marks will li.v (he tlate when any article 
was made, and allord < (>usiderablc evidence of other 
circumstances at tending its manufacture. 

Th(! small .sptnm illustrated below in Fig. i is a 





Fig, X.—«||ow Old Silver is Marked. 

simple Init cpiitc adequate example of what may be 
expected in a parcel such as we have in mind/ and 
it will serve admirably to present the whole problem 
arjcl the method of finding a solution. 
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Tins particular example was made hi London in 
1824. by a silversmith whose initials were WJ., whose 
full name, however, we have not been able to trace 
even in Jackson. It is of sterling silver and duty was 
paid upon the metal from wliich it was jiroduced, 
'* How,” we shall be asked, " can you tell so much 
about an article of which you have no written record ?'' 
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,The ncxf: inafk is a small Roman i. That is what is 
known as tiui dale nuu-k, but a reference to the tables 
on p]i. (h) a.nd 70 will net settle the year, because 
tliiit p<uli(,ulai iefitsr was used in ,i78.:|. and again in 
1824. Tlie direction of the f;u;e will lielp us here, 
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because! in 1784 and 1785 George the Third had his 
head turned toward hxiland, that is toward the left. 
From 1786 right down to the Victorian era, George 
and his .sons kept an eye on France and the continent, 
that is tlui head was turned to the right. Further 
proof that this deduction is a sound one is afforded by 
the fact that for the two years first named the mark 
was an intaglio, it was cut into the silver—incused is 

E 
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llic iechai<:al (I'mi. ITom i y^(> on tlu' mark was made 
witii a stamp which ilu>. iinprcssioit of being 

embossed or raised. 

The third mark is the slt'rling or (juaiity mark, and 
it is particularly interesting to note that oa this spoon, 
th<^ lion was sinic.k upsich' <io\vu, in rt‘la,tiou to the 
maker’s initials, 'i'lu' lion passant, as it is termed, is 
only struck on silv(T whie.ii on assay it provi'd to be of 
standard (piality. 'I'iie fourth mark is the Hall Mark 
a. leopard's head and it indicates that the spoon 
was made, or at any rate assayed, in London. The 
leopard's head has been tht' mark of tlu* Worshipful 
Company <tf Cfoldsmiths from tiu- fonrtecntli century 
down to Hu* pn'sent day. with the sini.de bn>ak mentioned 
on a prt'cedin.t;- ini.ge. It is to lu* notica-d that tlio 
leoi)ard is inua-owned. a.nd that is additionai proof that 
tlui date is lu'cause prior to iHa.; a. crown adorned 
ttie brow of this heraldic. " beastie.'' Tin* linal mark, 
which is tlu* only oiu* plant'd on tiie piece* by the maker 
of it, is the one which marks tin* spoon with indivi¬ 
duality. The maker’s mark is <if sonu* importance, 
because if it can lx* shown that this or that piece of 
silver is the mark of a well -known craftsman, its value, 
in the eytts of colhicttus, is correspondingly (*nhanccd. 

Wt* may now considi'c a littk* more fully tlu^ marks 
which havi! bt'tm brit'lly (‘xiiluiiu'd in tlu* foregoing 
paragraphs. Wv will take llrst the iiall or office mark, 
which iixes the plact* of assay and by inferentu! the 
town, wlu're the pit'ct! was made. 'I'he leopard’s licad 
is the premier msirk on old silvtu* and is nsually found 
in association with the lion ptissiint. As the study of 
old silver grows, our knowlccigt! tends to cstablislL 
beyond contradict ion, the claim Unit more than ty t. 
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■s pci, cent, of l.lic old silver in the United Kingdom, that 
is in;irk(Hi a( all, has jiasstul thi' test imposed by the 
W(HsIii]>tnl ( ()iii|).i,ny ol (loklsniiths. The origin of the 
,mai k is lost, hut it has ht'eii used admittedly since the 
end ol ilu! rourieeulli. (uudury when it was spoken of 
"as ol auc.ieni use” and I here is some evidence for 


London Date Marks London Date Marks 

1716-1755 17^6-175-5- 


1716 

.I'YaF 


if3r 

g- 

I 74 i 

1746"' 

1751 " 

rpi 

1 . 

iGl 

f 

p 

(a] 

© 

® 


(p 



(j^ 

© 

1^:1 

(Hj 



fc] 


@ 

ffi 

■p 


P 


@ 

Q3 



E 

1726 

ihi 

1725 

l}30 


© 

® 


® 

1737 

1740 t 74-5 

•750 

1755 


l-'iK'. Ocuiv.o r aud Ooorgo II Iteiod. 


beliiiving that it, was struck as early as the twelfth 
century, hlviuy complete piece bears it; but such 
vessels as tankards with hinged lids, are made with a 
full set of marks on the body, and only the lion passant 
and tlu'. maker's initials on the Jiinged part. That is 
not an inevitable rule, but it is sutliciently frequent as 
to afford assurance of genuineness if the marks are 
-Kimilai' on both parts. 
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ICxa'pl fur :i piTiod uf (wunty-du-uu yours, from 
i()t)7 1() llu' l('0|);mrs head has lio('n coiilinuniisly 

iisod, hut i( ha.s boon alion'd in do(a.il. and ;i rofon'iioo to 
tlir charf on p. ('>5 will show Ihc dilh-i-onccs dial wt>i'e 
m;idr from (inro lo linm. While a])iia.ivudy snudl, 
die;;e v'a.ria I inns are worth close study, and a, tliurough 
knowledjte of them will fielp a, e.ollee.tor to correct. Ids 
estim;i.to of this or that exampUs A fonu of fraud, 
happily one. whi(di ha.s been pra.e,tisrd only uc,<'asioually, 
is th(^ cut tin,n' a.way of a <-.oiupa,rat ively late ma,rk atul 
the insertion of marks from an older piece of small 
va.hu'. rii<‘ object ol tha.t sort of sidistitulion is to 
euha,nce the price of an .irtiele of dipper size, or (»f some 
covtded pattern or desipu if peiuuuely old. Detection 
ol such Iratid i; not easy as tho'c who practiix' it an; 
usually clever roipies, but like other (devia- rogue.s 
th(;y are apt to li'ip over trille;. and soiuetinu's lliey 
pivo tht;mst‘lves away by a, c.t»mbinati(ui of iuappro- 
priati* marks. 

I'ho leopaixi'.s head was ('.rowned from the pmiod of 
" aiK'.ienl use. " down to i(K)f), when it pave way to the 
tipure of Britannia in the (urcumstanc.es explained in 
dlurpter I. On its resloratiou to silv<*r hi tj2i, the 
crown r(;app(;ars, and its nsi; was <;ontinucd ilown to 
1820. h'roni tlu; y<'ar following to 18.55 the uncrowned 
leopard was whiskerttd, but from iHjt) lo 187.5 the face 
was hare. I’lie whiskt;rs were rcmitroduced in 1876 
and arc still a featun.'. 'I'he shield or t'scutcheon in 
which the head is struck has also been varied on 
several occasions but not too much importance need 
be, attached to the shape, because the imtline has 
frequently suffered from careless handling of the tool. 

The marks on old l.ondou silver are given in a. 
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1 series ot eharts arranged for ready reference and 
sullioiciiily long (0 c;ovcr llie period with which we are 
diiclly coucernod anci an ample margin to cover 
Indor and Jacobean silver at one end and the most 
modern stuff at the other. 


London Date AAarks London Date Marks 
175-6 - 1775 ,776 - 1795- 


17.5-6 

1761"' 

nhl 

1771 

1776 

1781 

1786 

1791 



(cj 

(?1 

@ 



a' 





(b) 




[£l 

.f. 


i) 

© 

(S) 




f|l 


© 




© 

_L 



(S) 


(kl 



J760 

1767 

1770 

1777 

1780 

1787 

1790 

1797 


loi*:. 5. »(U'ori’.o H and (a'orge iJI Period. 


'I'lie dali'. mark coustittites the factor which narrows 
an inquiry into the age of old silver down to the year 
in which it was assayed. Time was when this mark 
was n^garded as part of the “ Mystery ” of the Worship¬ 
ful f.oinpany of Goldsmiths. Nominally, its purpose 
was regardiid a trade secret, but research, begun in 
1853 by tlie late Mr. Octavius Morgan, has broken 
down all that sort of tiling and the meaning of the 
date mark is now common knowledge. Quite appro- 
^priatdy on St. Dunstan's Day (May xqth), but after 
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1 (>(><), on ,iM,a.y 30th of <':u'h your, a now pniu-h was, uiul j* 
sfii! is, l)ron!,;ii( inlo iisi', and for f woh o numUis following 
cw'.ry pioo.oa,ssa.\u'd luairs one hdior of (Iu!a.l[>Iui.l)o.(. As 
l.ir a.s l.ondon goos llu- o.yolo is always twenty letters 
i'ogiuning wath A aaid ending at U, the lottor J being 
omit tod. 'I'lit' c.iinlnsion whii'li nii.ght a,rise, from 
ro))ea,ting a o.yolo too fro(]U('ntly is ob\ i;d<'d liy oiianging 
the stylo ol tlu' letters ti’oiu oyi'ie to ("yolo, aaui furtluu' 


London Date AAarKsS London DAit, Marks 
1796 - 1815 tdi6 - 1835- 


i 7 ‘)f> 

1801 

iBoI) 

lEii 

f ! i j 

itU’.i 

(H 

■' i8?r] 

[ai 

i 

ILI 

IQl 

icll 

V 

Ifl 

111 

■'V 

iqi 

'N' 


(Gl 

[Mi 

[R1 

[b1 

l|'i 

(m) 

Ir1 

fc) 

i'h'i 

(n 1 

isl 

icl 

[hi 

V 

(Ill 

isl 



Ipl 

(Tl 

’y 

(cll 

' V 


10) 

.^1 

m 

(u) 

If) 

lol 

■> 

icl 

V" 

1 

1 

1 

ipi 

fu1 

N' 

1800 

' 1805 '"" 

IcSlo 

lei’s I 

j iSao 

18 as 

1870 

1835 


I’ii;, D. Ca*<n]*r Hi Willi.uu IV Ptn'iNtl 


distinotion is soouro.d by Jiuxlifying (ho shajx- of the 
shield by whioh the lottor is surroiuxlod. In very old 
silver further dilferenco was marked l.)y letting the 
shiohl follow (ho oonlo\ir of tlio letter. 

Ihis use of a letUir tf> indioate tfu; date has pre¬ 
vailed since the reign of hklward the hourth, and the 
elianges have been rung on Blackletter, Kouuui, 
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, Lombardic. Italics aud (oiirt, the two first named as 
capitals allia-naling witli what the compositors call 
“lower case." Of all tlic founts, that known as 
“ Loiirt ■’ is most puraling. It was used from 1638 
to i()57 aud again in a slightly modified style from 
i 6()7 (for two mouths only, March to May) to 1715. 

London Date Marks London Date Marks 
1856 - 185? 1856 - 1875 


1856 

18 4-1 

1846 

1851 ' 

i85'6 

186) 

1866 

1871 

(Ai 

if) 

m 

(«) 

(§1 

m 

(p 


P 

lil 

la 

' 

Cftl 



(i 

© 

(11 

'■•V " 

jl'l 

Iftl 

.i.. 

© 

®j 


d)' 

1 %) 

V'"’' 

( 3 i 1 

'V 

[®1 

(a) 

-V 

(&1 

111 


p 


i) 

ilpl 

■v* 

(fii 

Tci“ 

Ckl' 

© 


l 840 

_i 84 y 


1855 

i860 

1865 

1870 

1875- 


l-'ii;. 7. •William IV-.-Victoria l.’miod. 


'fhosc wore the years when the manufacture of Higher 
Standard silver was compulsory. The " Court" 
alphabet was of purely arbitrary form and some of the 
chai‘a(‘.i.ers present dillicultii's to the, amateur collector, 
'flui dalxt mark ha.s been subject to a number of minor 
irn;gularilies, but on the whole the sequences have beeia 
observer! and th(; custom affords a straightforward 
method of idmitilicatiou. The provincial offices have 
followed a similar system, but not quite the same 
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nKidioci. JL’uSi has its own panuIiaTitic-s vvliicli, art 
t xplaiiiiai holow ;uul illusira.(t‘(i i'IschvIu'it. 

! lu'ic i'(\iuains tiu' most inlia'oslini^' mark of all, the 
ono tlKit wa,s put cm first, a,U(I (lu; one that. sla.mps a 
i'lrc.o with soma samhlanuo of iiuiividn.ilily. Before 
the Assay Olliee would mark appro\-cd wares the 


London Date Markj; London Date Marks 
1876 ~ i 8<95 1806 ~ 1915' 


plftTb 

did! 

"TsST, 

liTpl” 

1806 

H)C>I 

1906 

111 

J9JI 

rai 

15 ] 


fij 


(al 

Ifl 


W 

(m) 

iR) 

|b'l 

18! 

(ml 

le'l 


tii) 

[nJ 

fs'l 

fe'i 

lid 

(nl 

isl 

■'ip) 

i| i 


dr 


1 ij 

191 

it.l 

If) 

V*“ 

1' 


'tdj 

(Cl 

iKl 

IPl 

d'J 

iftRe- 

1687 

T89o'' 

'l«9511 

1900 ^ 

iTiov 1 

1 10 

191 y; 


M::. H. •ViiioiLi Cipur*,r V IN'iiud 


lUdkid n^(j!iir(!cl to stump (‘ucli pitH^u suhruittf^cl fc^r 

pioof, wit h his personal mark. Ifarly silver, so marked, 
l)ore tlu' initial of the malo'r or some de\ iee nr symbol 
which in a way was his trade mark. In i(h) 7, however, 
it was mpiiml by law that a maker's mark siioiikl 
be the^ lirst two leltens of his surname, but that 
regulation was repealed in 1722 and the initials of the 
silvcismith, (ii the ])artiuirs in a lirm, havt' i.ine(‘ servetl. 
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The (jlucidcitiou of those clipped surnames and initials 
h<is be(ui the subject ol prolonged and painstaking 
research. Lists of varying lengtJi have been compiled 
loi u‘feunu.(5 l>y a nuiul)i!r ol experts, but by far the 
nwst compreJieusivc is that of Sir C. J. Jackson, 
binally, it seems desirable to explain that the position 
of the marks has no |)articular significance. The 
maker’s mark was put on first, and quite commonly 
he plac(^d it wlu'rt! il: w^as most convenient to himself, 
i he nituks ol llie Assay Ollice would afterwards be 
placed in ju.xlaposition. hlatware is usually marked 
on llu'. ha,c.k ol llu^ haiulle, hut old silver spoons were 
sonufi.ime.s punciuid in. or iHihind, tlie bowl. Some- 
linu;s Iht^ boKom ol (he piece is utilised, but quite 
Irecpu'nlly vi'.s.sels lor Ihc reception of liquid are 
lonud marked round th(> rim or against the handles. 

I lie old cuslom ol .s(ami>ing each mark with a separate 
|)uueh is no! now universally ol)served, and the assay 
marks may be all cut in one j)uneh. 

lilt! right ol assay ha,s betm held in the past by 
several towns, and the prerogative is still so exercised 
by .six c.ilies. 1 he following is a list of the principal 
ol'lici^s: 


York 

. from 1411 

to 1856 

JC.xeter 

• ,, 170X 

» 1883 

Newcastle 

1248 

,, 1886 

('h(!ster 

• ,, 1687 

,, Date 

ICdinimrgh 

H 14^5 


(Hiisgow . 

• M 1536 

s > 

Dublin 

■ .. I (>37 


Birmingham 

.. 1773 

$ ^ ^ 

Shcllicld . 

• 1773 

if 





I 


■ 


OT AND ARO STANDAR D STANDARD 

T H I« 

vjy I X I tHfij K^sj I 

Closed in 1856 Cuoseo in tsai- _ Clmed in |88 <> 

Date Mark Letters Date Mark Lettto Date Mark Letter 

___ 

A ~ SRRC.OULAR 

1701 A Zj 1724 1702 

Ktoj ciwu-tetY 


! HWCGULAR 
AND NOT 

^ C OMR I f r Is. lv • 


fs4Q.J COMPUTELY 

SHIRLDS hnown . 

HOMAN SMAU 

Bt A<'K IrTTPK 

172 ') LI Z r/ 4 B frpi 

N« J (ilJ '• Q j 175^ 

SHir.lDS VARY ^ |sg 

"romanI-ws 

I™'’ [A1 - [Z| '^<’~'anCaps 


Roman .Smai t 
17^7 3 Jv |>3( 

No i 

SHff;i.D:'> VARY 


Homan 
A O 


N<si ■ 

MfcL VA,)i) 


^aVI;^ 


Rv,3aaan Cmt Roman Caps. 

'>’7 L - Z/ ' 7‘’7 (ifj )8 i6 

A'Hin.DS vary No J 


ScYOPt' Caps 

A ' i 

1759 Roaaan Cai'S lytK) 

a - z I 

„ No J 

.. vAftY 

Roman Caps 


BuACK LpTtpR 
$MAl.t., 

'812 ("^ _ r-rl '8i6 / 8 i 7 


Roman SmauI 


"’““''"’No j 


{SHtCOPS VARY 


HOMAN CAP5 Black Ui reR 

SlHELDS vary No X' 

Roman Caps 




Long Roman 

Caps 

®-(Z) '»« 

Wo J V 

Roman Caps 


Roman Caps /r“N ^ / 


Roman Caps 


Roman SMAtu 


isa^pH (? 


i y#f';in> paom 15^d yoi78« 

Mg, 9,—-Marks ol tto Gloeeci l^roviiicial Oflkcs. 
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Silver bearing- Ihe marks of the three closed offices 
euiimeiatcd above (KX'.urs iairly frequently in sale 
rooms, the itxi-ter pi(x;es being on the -whole the most 
plentiful. ()n I he facing page the distinguishing marks 
of these, tliiee ollioc's are .set out in a convenient form 
tor ref<n-enec'. with the date juarks in the succeeding 
cyc.lc.s indi(,<i.te(l by the first and last letters against the 
lirst a,ud last yt-ar. 

Of the si.x offices still open in the provinces, that at 
( hostel has e-xia'i'ised the lunction of assaying longest 
in .haiglaiid. (.liestia- s charter dates from 1573, but 
llnii recognises an existing right which possibly dated 
I'roni as e.arly as 1423. b'rom i6«7 to 1701 the 
oKice mark was tlu; three .sheaves with the dagger 
between tln.^ two at the toj) of the shield. From 
i7"i to 1778 ihe town mark was throe demi-lions 
and oiu; sheaf on the dexter side and a half sheaf 
r- in tlxi base, h'roni tlu^ last named year down to the 
present iinu- the okk-r mark shown on p. 76 has been 
used. During tlu! Higher Standard period the Chester 
(kfia' siilfei-ed lempoia.ry ee.lijxse, but it was re-estab- 
lisluxl in 1701, and wv. have made that the starting 
point lor our date eyek'S. The lion passant has been 
tlu^ sti'i-ling mark of Chester silver, but between the 
j-ears 171(1 and 187,8 the leopard’s head was struck 
crowned until 1823. und then uncrowned until 1838, 
when its use was abandoned. While it lasted Chester 
silver boi-(' no k;w('r than six distinctive marks, after 
the duty was levied. Tlic duty mark was also 
struck on the silvei" over tlie period when the tax was 
iniposixl. 

The JCdinburgh office dates from 1485 and its mark 
■'fhas been throughout the three-towered castle shown 
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- on p. 76. The sterling mark is a thistle, but that is 
a comparative innovation dating only from 1748 
The rcgu!a,r use, of tl,e date let (cr began in 1681 and has 
been continued to date. It is easy to get astray with 
the marks on old iidinlmrgh silver, because prior to 
^759 assay master put his initials on the piece side 
, by side with those of the maker. That practice was 
abandoned ailer tlu' introduction of the thistle as the 
mark of (|nality. A comprehensive list of names of 
assay masters will Ixi found in Sir C. J. Jackson’s 
“ Jiiiglish ('.oldsmiths and their Marks.” His admirable 
list of mai ked ('xainples shows that before 1681 the 
marks wen' lluxu' of the ])(‘acons. In that year an 
a.ss;i.y inastc'r was a[)pointcil, one John Borthwick 
(mark, a, script H.). James lAmman filled the post 
Irom to i7o() (mark, a script P.). He was 

succeeded in 17,17 kv halward Renman (mark E.P.) 
who held oflice until 1728 when Archibald Ure (mark 
A.U.) lollowed lor ten years. I-'rom i73() to 1744 the 
post was temporarily filled first by Douglas Ged 
(mark G-.li.D.) and iCdward Lothian (mark E.L. under 
a crown), hi 1744 Hugh Gordon was appointed 
assay master and his mark (H.G.) was struck on 
Edinburgh silver dowm to 1758. 

The story of St. Mungo and the tree, the bird, the 
ball and the fish lias ]irovided Glasgow with a coat of 
arms, and the arms constitute the hall mark of the 
Assay OHiai. Tlie device has been varied from time 
to time and iu some of the cycles one or another of the 
de.tails arc not readily discernible. The office was 
established iu 153(1, but the, lion rampant, the Scottish 
lion of heraldry, was not used as a mark of sterling 
■ifquality until 1811. and even then it was optional 
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Alter i8i() it was made coinpulsory, and in that 
year tlie use of a da.fe mark was inslitufed, the 
wliole ulpluilH't beiuf; employed in the usual soxiucucc. 
It follows that later (ihisgow silver is easily 
ideal ilied. 

Irisli silver has a spetdal a(lra.(diou for (a>llectors, 
and appnnuid pieces, with a full set of marks on them, 
command high prices. loirmeiiy some silver was 
marked at Fork with a galleon hetwaum two towers 
rising out of the sea, or a dumpy little fort with, a Hag 
Hying and tlu^ word “ Sterling." h'or a hrng period, 
iiowever, Dublin has been the soh^ oitiee t'ulrustcd 
with the assay ]n-ivih‘gc'S in Ireland. IbT charter 
dab^s Irom and ih,e ollie.i' mark from t,ha.t year to 
the prc'Siml linu' has bemi a crowm over the traditional 
harp of Erin. 'I'he ligmv of Hibernia, lun; be(>n th(^ 
sterling mark sima- 17.17. The Dublin goldsmiths, 
however, were; imuirporated at a, date prior to 155“;), 
for in that yeai- flH;y a,i>plied for a eluirter to ntplace 
one that had be.en accidentally bunu'd. 

Something about the circumsfamx's that h‘d to 
the i;stablishnieut ot a.ssay oltic.i's in Hirmingham and 
SheHield will be found in fhapter 1. Roth wtae 
fomultjcl in 1773. at Hrsi only for tlu; assaying of silver, 
and that still applitis to SheHi(*ld. Sinc.e iH.!.} liinning- 
hain, which had tleveloptxl a big tradt* in jewtdry, has 
also the rigid' to mark gold. 'I'he Ihm passant is the 
(piality mark in both towns, and the hall marks are for 
Birmingham an anelior, and for SlKdlUdti a ('.n)wn. 
Hie date miu'ks for the fornufr place presemt no diiti* 
culties but the lirst and second cycles usetl in SlicHield 
wore quite arbitrary, and from beginning to date the 
sequences have been cliaructerised by omissions. In * 
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Dublin Marks 


Birmi ngham Marks 


Sheffield Marks 


Standard 


Standard 



Date Mark Letters 


Standard 



Date Mark Letters 


Date Mark Letters 


! 70 I 

IRREOULAR 

AND 

INCOAAPLETE 

rp.i 




ni : 

Slack Letter 
Caps 

e.f.n.r.n.s 

A.C.O.C. 8 J.V 

SHieLOS VARY 

1785 


fiACK CerrtR 
Caps 

No J ^ 

:l«® Tu’ht 







) 7 ^‘i 

1745 




n&i 

Black Larref 
Caps 

K.TW,M.L.P 
U. 0 .M. 4 . 2 .X.\ 
Shielos vary 

^1798 

1746 

Roman Caps 

®-(z) 

No J 

1770 




1799 

Roman Caps 

E.N.H.AA.F.G* 
B. A.S.RK.L 
Shields vary 

1810 


Roman Ca*-’?] 

No J 



Roman Caps 



Roman Caps 


1771 

>795 

'■<775 

,/**'*™V jmtwtwwwj 

a-(z] 

1796 

iSii 

C.D.R.W.O.T 

x.i.v.q.Y.z.u 

1825 







SHrCLOS VARY 



Roman Caps 



Roman Small 



Roman Small 


1796 

i 


<799 


I 8 i 4 

182+ 

O.-d) 

No tj aoujy 
' sTHieUOS vary 

1845 

1821 

Roaaan Caps 

®n"J^ 

1645 

1825 

Blac^ Lettpr 

1849 

18+4 

Roman Caps 

®-@ 

1867 


Ssr, TtexY 





No J oA Q 


l 846 

Roman Small 

a - z 

No » 

QiYARr cAi^ 

1870 

1850 

Roman Caps 

^ . No J 

Shield oval 

APTiK R 

1874 

1868 

Roman Caps 

Not 

1*891 

1871 

Roaaan Caps 

1695 

<675 

Black Letter 
Smali, 

®-@ ' 

^AL Wp 
.No,,J 

1899 

1893 

Black Lctter 

SMALL 

(S-O 

1918 

1898 

Black Lettcr 
Ca#s 

No v 1 

192.1 1 

900 

Roman Small 

' 

Shi BIOS VARY 

m 

i 

JoMe op TMi 
>H8 PP|CLO OaTR' 
V\ARKS HAVtt 
rHC Ckomvni 

CO'WdOINBO IM 

ON'8 Stamp, 



Fig, I jc,—Marks of the Provincial Offices. 
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some yi'ars the crown aucl (ht‘ diitt; mark arc enclosed 
wiliiin a single bonkir ■ \vc <ain hardly call (he frame a 
shield, 'i'lie e.hange is made yea,rly in July. 

The iiulef;i.(iga.hle r<‘seari-h of Sir J. Jackson has 
hnn4»'ld; to lighi marks whicE have; heim (ra.ced to a 
tjri^a.(: many other towns, Imt. tlu^yan^ found but rarely 
on pieci'S which come the way of e.olh'c.tor.s. Hull 
pieces markeil with the hdter II. in a squa,ia‘ frame and 
three crowns on a shield which suf;'jj;es(s a.n inverted 
thimble are now and af'ain offere.d at aticlions. A 
//c»r</c/v,sma.rkssilv(T of Lincoln ori|.iin, while Norwich, 
which W'as one of the veny early ollices, used a small 
castle over a lion ])assant, and/or a e.rown over a 
Tudor rose. Abeiaieen pieces, marked with A.H.D. in 
s<'.ri])f. within a fratiu> with eli['pe(l e.ornei's, eonunand 
hig priee;'., and for the rest i'ea.d<‘rs are refiu'red to (lie 
hiblio|.'rapiuea,l note on Sir C. J. Jaekson’s book which 
will be found in Chapter XL 

Marks on Oi.o Sumn'im.ii Ih.-vriv 

The marks found on Old Sheniekl I’late an- a stum- 
hliUK hloek, at fhe outset, to eolleelors of those wares. 
K(‘aUy they serve only to lix tippro.ximtitely the date 
of tlu! piectt on whieh they ari' fomrd. 'I'lnuiks to Mr. 
l''re,deric,k Dradbnry's kindiK'SS, we an' abh' to furnish 
a more comiuH'hensive churl of devices adojited by 
both Slu'lheld and Biriuinpham maimfaetun'is iluin hiis 
appeared in any poptdtir luindbook hitherto published. 
If the reatler will turn to p, 86, he will fnul in Nos. i 
iind 2 two typiciil marks :is they appear on Old 
Shefiidd wares. Nos. 3 to 62 arc nsproductions of the 
devices only, and these would always l)e tissociati'd with 
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■k the inilidls 01 iicimcs of the makers of the wares upon 
which (he marks were struck. 

l'h(^ names of the sixty-two firms will be found 
on pp. 85 to 88 together with the dates when the 
marks were registered in Sheffield. The list is far 
from being exhaustivo ; none of the close plater’s 
names ;uc included, nor has any reference been made 
to marks for whicli no registration was secured. As 
we hav(5 pointed out elsewhere there is no more com¬ 
plete guid(>, to tliis complex matter than Mr. Bradbury’s 
great work, ami ma,rks about which there is doubt 
must in tlui ('11(1 he can-ied to the court of appeal which 
he has set uj). J lis index to the marks illustrated in 
his liook contains (150 entries and no fewer than 950 
n'fenuices. 

'riie study of marks on Old Sheffield Plate is 
rendered the more dillicnlt by tlie fact that there were 
^numeious c.lianges in llie partnerships during the 
period through which the craft nourished. Changes 
in the ownership of a mark were frequent, for the 
goodwill in an old mark was then, as it still is, a 
substantial asst't. 'I'liat remark applies alike to plate, 
cutlery and tools, a,ud substantial sums have been 
paid lor the right of user, when old businesses are shut 
down, or lajisc from some cause or another. Mr. 
Bradbury, by way of example, has worked out the 
story of Daniel Holy’s " CJmrchwarden.” The business 
was established in 1776 and the mark was registered 
in 1784, by which year the original style of the firm, 
D. Holy and Co., had become Dan’; Holy, Wilkinson 
and Co. At a later date Holy took another partner, 
one Parker, and the new firm thereupon registered a 
-^ne-apple as its mark. After a period of years the 






siyle of llu; firm was altcavd again In D. cSr (r. Holy 
iv' ('o., and although ilu; pine a.[ipl(i was retained, it 
b<ra.me a more luxuriant looking fruit. In the interval, 
the “('.o.,'’who seems tii have been a ina,n named 
Drahbki, set np in business on its own account, and 
from 1805, the ohnrchwardeu ]ii]H' is found in con- 
jniudion with iht' nanu' of i. Drablile and t'.o. 

Siinila.rly the “Cross Ki'vs’’ of John Parsons 
i\’ Co. ha,w h('en sulijee.ted to change, not only in the 
matt(T of |U"o]n'ie torsi lip. but also in th<^ position of 
the bows and wards. One \ariafiou from tiu' original 
design) is sbown a.t Mo. atS in the ehart. vVgain the 
“ Cross and Clohe " has been used in ‘.lightly differi'ni 
Ibnns. at v.irions times by three linns iii Shellield niid 
one in Pinnin.gliam. 'I'he pu/,zl<' alfurded liy these 
marks wa.s rendered th<‘ harder I>\' the use at times of 
tli(' additional initials j..lk, whii'h w.is found on Hat 
wares. Mr. t’.radlniry lias eluihd.ited tlie matter by 
('slahlishini;- tin- idetdily of jolin J'.urdekin, wh 1 was 
employt'd l>y om* of the linns who refp.slered liie cross 
and globe a.s a mark. 'Pile use ot a small separate 
mark by the workmen began about 1785 and is .said 
to siu'vive still. Mr. Bradbury has traced, and illus- 
trat<'(I, about twenty of these separate indications of 
individnal work. 

It is to he feai'cd that .some of the earliest makers 
of Old Slu'llield Plal(‘. wen* not above trading in tlioir 
wares with the unwary, as the standard article. They 
looked like silver and if an uuseru[)nlous mark would 
serv<; to puss tlieni off as such, why the maker prolited 
and the victim was none the wiser at the time, or 
indeed for some years later, for the articles wore well 


The silversmitlis alleged that there was much fnuululent 
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^ maiking and witii a view of checking an abuse, although 
the report was, wc think, exaggerated, the Assay 
Olhcos wen^ set up in Shellield and Birmingham in 
1773 ; llier.iwas a, clause in the enabling Act which 
])n)hihilal (he sinking of any marks or letters on any 
article made of metal, jdated or covered with silver, 
01 upon any metal vessel or oilier thing, made to look 
like silver." 


1 hat provision accounts for the fact that much 
Old Shellield Plate is jiot marked at all, for the pro¬ 
hibition lasted eleven years. The restriction was 
abolished in 1785 by an Act of Parliament which was 
secured by (he efforls of (he plate makers in Sheffield, 
who were not supported on that occasion by their 
compelitors in Birmingham. The Yorkshiremen seem 
to have stok-n a march on (he Midlanders for the Act 
ol 178.1 I'uacted (hat wares plated with silver 
^ made in Shellield or within one hundred miles 
thereof, might bi'ar the surname or partnership 
name of (he maker, together with any mark, 
figure or device at the end of the name, such 
ligiire not being an A.ssayOfiice device for sterling 
silver or an imitation thereof. 

J lie device had to be approved and registered by 
(he Ci-iiaidians ol the Sheffield Assay Office, a provision 
wliicli not uimaturally gave oJ'fcncc to the men of 
Buiniiigham, for the 100-milc radius clause made it 
necessaiy for them to register out of their own town. 
Bet ween 178,1 and 1H24 forty-eight Sheffield linns and 
eiglity Birmingham makers registered, but it is signifi¬ 
cant that it was not until 1806 that the men of the 
Midlands accepted the situation, only six registering 
-Siarlior than that year. In 1824 an effort was made 
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io m'(ify\vlia.t was t'rK (o he a,ii aaioinaly, huf wiiliont 
sutaa'ss. .Binnin,4lia,m from IliaJ (la(<' h(',yaii io 
till' rogul.Llions, aaid by flio limo (bioni Vidoria 
saocmicil Willhuu ilu.' l-'oiirih tlioy liad falli'n into 
(iisuso oven in Slu'l'liold. 

I'or tlio l.ioiu'lii of (ho novio.i' i( may iio well to 
(iosoribo bore somoihing of tlio moilKu! adoploil a,t a 
lati i thrto i)y liio mannlaoinrors oi olooti'o plahi'd 
wares. W’l' have before ns a. teapot and a silver-plated 
spoon, (lie former beiiiy by far (he earlier |mr.e. It 
i»ea.rs (he maker's nanu' and (he letters b;.I'..UAl.. 
wliK h ^apndy that, tlu' Wii.ie r-* I'>rilannia. metal a.uci 
(ha,I it has lieen eli'drn pla.(e<l. Lite spoon earrii's 
four distinet marks; (he ma,kerV, na,me, a shield in 
whie.h is a well di'lined deviee, ;in ov.d with tin' letters 
IC.P.N.S. anil a. square with tin' sinple letter .\. 

'rhree of tlies.i' ea.ll for a little exp!.mat ion. The 
writer remembers ipiite wi'll hearin,!.;. in Ids bovhood, 
tliat (he (ha'ioi' in tlu* shield wa.s aeipiired by pnrchasi' 
from (lie liquidator of an older business for the sum of 
/d5o ; (he letters in the oval indieate that the spoon 
is eleetropkded on nickel silver and the letter A. in 
(he sipiare shows (ii;it it is llu' m.a,ker's lirst ipiality 
for that pa.rti(;ular pattern. Spoon;; with a less de|Hisit. 
of silver upon them would be marked Jl. or l'. and some 
few linns put on so thin :i eoatini;' that they mark (lii'in 
1 ). It slioukl also be e.xjil.iined that there is no 
standard foi' these m;irks, and ,X. X t'o.’s B hrtuicl 
might in fact be better than N Son’s A cpiality. 
The Idlers serve only to indicate tlu; relativi; (pialily 
of the individual makiT. 

'rhe following is the list of names jissociatcd 
witli the devices illvistrattid on page 86. I'lj * 
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' stcSer registation was 

No. *'*''*=“*• *» 

(1784.)*’“"°“' •^'' * No. 28. 

3. Ashforth, G., & Co,, Sheffield. (1784.) 

4 - Ashley, Birmingham. (18x6.) 

5 - Beldon, Hoyland & Co., Sheffield. (1783 ) 

6. Beldon, G., Sheffield. (1809.) ^ ^ 

7. Best and Wastidge, Sheffield, (x8i6 ) 
ffi Bmgley, W., Birmingham. (1787.) 

9 - ®%don, Hodgson & Co., Sheffield. (1821) 

12 cif r' r ■' (^ 8 « 9 -) 

X2. Cope, C. G., Birmmgha,m. (1817) 

«- Cracknell, J., Bhmingham. (xs J.} 

Creswick, T. & J., Sheffield. (1811) 

Deakm, Smith & Co., Sheffield. (1783.) 

IX Dixon, 1 & Co., Birmingliam. (1784.) 

i ^ Sheffield. (1835.) 

18. Brabble, I., & Co., Sheffield. (1805.) 

19- Bunn, G. B., Birmingham. (1810.) 

20. Evans, S., Birmingham. (1816.) 

(1784V'''''' Co., Sheffield. 

22. Froggatt Coldwell & Lean, Sheffield. (1707.) 

23. Gamsford, R., Sheffield. (1808.) 

24. Garnett, W., Sheffield. (1803.) 

(iS^ & Fairbairn, Sheffield. 

26. Goodwin, E., Sheffield. (1704.) 

27. Green, W., & Co., Sheffield. (,784.) 


13 - 

14. 

15 - 
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28. Green, J., & Co., Shetlield. (1799.) 

29. Harrison, J., Birmingham. (1809.) 

30. Hinks, J., Birmingham. (1812.) 

31. Holland, H., & Co., Birmingham. (1784.) 

32. Holy, D., Parker & Co., Sheffield. (1804.) 

33. Hutton, W., Sheffield. (1807 and 1831.) 

34. Jervis, W., Sheffield. (1789.) 

35. kirkby, S., Sheffield. (1812.) 

36. Law, T., & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 

37. Law, J., & Co., Sheffield. (1807.) 

38. Love, J., & C,o,, Sheffield. (1785.) 

39. Maden, F., Ov. C.o., Sheffield. (1788.) 

40. Markland, W., Birmingham. (1818.) 

4.1. Morton, R., & Co., Sheffield. (1785.) 

42. Roberts, Cadman & Co., Sheffield. (1785.) 

43. Roberts, J., & S., Sheffield. (1786.) 

44. Rodgers, J., & Sons, Sheffield. (1822.) 

45. Rylands, W., & Sons, Birmingham. (1807.) 

46. Sansom, T., & Sons, Sheffield. (1821.) 

47. Smith, N., & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 

48. Smith & Co., Birmingham. (1784.) 

49. Staniforth, Parker & Co., Sheffield. (1784-) 

50. Sutcliffe, R., & Co., Sheffield. (1785.) 

51. Sykes & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 

52. Tudor, Law & Nicholson, Sheffield. (1784.) 

53. Turley, S., Birmingham. (1816.) 

54. Walker, Knowles & Co., Sheffield. (1840.) 

55. Waterhouse & Co., Birmingham. (1807.) 

56. Waterhouse, 1 . & L, & Co., Sheffield. (1837.) 

57. Waterhouse, Hatfield & Co., Sheffield. (1836.) 
38. Watson, J., & Co., Sheffield. (1830.) 

59. Watson, Pass & Co., Sheffield. (1811.) 

60. Watson, Fenton & Bradbury, Sheffield. (i 795 -) 





*UN .17 FLATK 

'ilkinsoii, H., & Co., Shellidci. (iS^O.) 
oimgc. S. & C.., Co., Shonield. (1813.) 

• •Mdtlu.T Jdugdon, ll(Klgs<»ii d' C(k, nor 
Knowles d C.cs. registered (heir mark of a 
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CHAPTER IV 

I HE CRABT OF THE SILVERSMITH AND THE PLATER 

W HILE it is not the purpose of the present 
work to teach the amateur how to make 
the articles he collects, it is desirable that 
he should gain some knowledge of the crafts which were 
practised before the articles in his cabinet could be 
produced. Broadly the term "wrought silver” is 
employed to convey the impression of metal which 
has been worked upon, or wrought, by hand. In 
modern shop terms pieces fall into two categories, 
they are either Hat or hollow wares. Spoons and 
forks are examples of flat ware, that is, they are cut 
out of a piece of flat metal of appropriate thickness, 
or, using again the shop term, of suitable gauge, aufl 
then shaped by swaging or stamping to the 
shape. Hollow-ware, on the other hand, is produced 
by manipulating a sheet of metal with suitable tools 
until it takes the form of a vessel which may be that 

of a kettle, a jug, a coflee-pot, or of many another 
utensil. 

For our present purpose we intend to examine 
pretty closely three pieces illustrated in Plates 15, 12 
and 5. The centre jug is an example of hollow 
waie and beats evidence inside that it was raised on 
the stake by hand hammering. First it should be 
explained that an ingot or small slab of cast silver 
of the proper alloy would be reduced to a working 
tluckness by passing it between rollers. The modem 

' 89 


i 



HHIS .u-c lu'c|iu'u(Iy cUr,lrica.ll.y ..iH'nUi'iI ; (heij 
immtuiiatr lardcwssors aJumsi always driver 

in- sfv.uu riuyu.'S. i.ul (iu.se of (hr rirideeufh couturv 
weiv eouplrd I)y gears din'elly lo (lu; slial'( of a wader 
wlu'el. Jn'Inud raeli (ypr of powrr liia.e!niu' sfaiid-' 
lI>-‘ Iiaud rolls, now, a.s (hrn. one of (hr luuidirsf, fools’ 
m a shop wlu're slusil jiiefal work is (Carried (»ji. a 
r,a,refnl ('xaiuiiiadion of (he body of our jug leads Lo 
Uw euiKdusiou lhaf it wa.s raisrd from (he flat shoot 
I hat means (had. by repeaded blows with a. sfi'el-facod 
liammrr (iir body was “ brilird " on siakrs. The last 
aamrd were sdrri (ools with brni urelo; and " knobby ’* 
;;uds Whi<-h had (o be kept higlily polished. 
Ihrsr Stakr:; wriv hrid m a vier. or by clips, which 
weie lu.lird to liu- shop bench. The woi k ca.!led for 
a. hiph drp.ivc oi skill on (hr [i.irl of ih.' woikmaa 
'’'•nurse wlum the sha,pe wa,s <'oniplrled it was 
cssc'idial th.id (he outside suriaec :-i,.„lld lud show the 
IiiunmiT marks alter biirnishinp,, which ua.s a Imishiiia 
pr(Hu«-;s. ^ 

A less laborious melliod was to n.iigh up a oyliu- 
ilrieal body by (iiriung (he idirrt in (hr hand rolls or 
round a stake and makitig a dovetail ami soldering tJie 
Miam. There would be no bottom (o (he ves.srl in 
such case, bid the shape wouki in- miiwd by hatiuuers 
ou (lie. stakes mon* ivadily (hau from a'llaf .sherd. 
The bottom wouhl be htted. usually by dtwelailitie imi 
s(ddmugatasubse<pieutslage. 

Tfu; next part of tlu> jug (o mdice is the lip or 
spout. This is an example of the uctiidhus leaf, a 
favourite decorative iktsign. It was produc(*d in a 
pair of dies, or as sonu* wtirknieu would prefer to 
describe the proce.ss, between a tup and hoiioiu tool . 
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"i The female die, or bottom tool, had in it the pattern 
shown on the outside, the top tool, or male die, was 
smooth and was V-shaped at one end (the extreme lip), 
dying away to a gentle curve where it connects with 
the body. The piece may have been produced by a 
drop hammer on the face of which the male die was 
fixed. This weight was raised by means of a strap in 
a pair of guides and from the proper height it was 
allowed to fall on the sheet of silver which had been 
laid over the female die or bottom tool which was 
fixed in a small anvil at the bottom of the machine. 
Several blows might be required before the impression 
was sharply struck. At the proper stage this spout 
was inserted into a slot cut in the body where it was 
soldered. A less decorative lip might have been made 
in a swage, that is in a hinged stake having top and 
bottom faces corresponding to the dies. A shape in 
a swage was formed by hammering on the top member 
of the swage which was held in the vice by some part 
of the lower section. 

A shorter body, a round-bellied teapot, for example, 
could be made from a flat sheet, by spinning, an opera¬ 
tion which always has a fascination for the visitor to a 
hollow-ware shop. An annealed slieet of silver (or of 
some other metals) is placed on, or against, the wooden 
face plate of a lathe. Against this the wooden model 
of the body is pressed by the tail stock of the lathe. 
Then while the disc of silver is revolving at a high 
speed the workman presses the back of it with quite 
simple tools made from steel rods. Under pressure 
thus exerted the metal closes over the contour of the 
block on the face plate and in less time than it takes to 
write the body is shaped. It will be objected, " But 
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the block remains inside, how is it got out througli a 
hole smaller than the biggest diameter ? ” The 
answer is that the model is built up of several parts, 
cleverly mortised so as to lock together, but in such 
a way that by withdrawing one piece in the centre 
the sections collapse and can then be withdrawn one 
at a time. It should be explained that a teapot 
contemporary with our jug could not have been made 
in the way described, because the date of the jug is 
earlier than the introduction of spinning wlu('.h was 
not invented until the beginning of the niueteouth 
century. The process of spinning rests upon (he. fact 
that metal in the physical condition of softness j>roduced 
by annealing will " flow ” under pressure, whether 
applied intermittently \vith a hammer or l)y .some 
mechanical means wliicli renders it (xuitiuuous. As 
the years went on otiier ways (tf utilising (his ])ro|)iu'ty 
were discovcaeci, sikJi as by drawing and extruding, 
but those methods have litlhj or nothing te* d<) with 
our subject. 

To get back to our jug. (lie next tiling (o observe 
is the handle, which happens to be a Hat strap covered 
with plaited cane to give it suhstanci', and incidentally 
to render its u.se convenient and comfortable. Silver 
is one of the best conductors of heat, and a handle 
directly coimectcd would become heated by convection 
when the jug was tilled with Jiot water. Various 
devices arc found in iiandled [lieces. ik;signe(l to oliviate, 
tins disadvantage. Some handles were cast hollow 
and were attached with insulating buttons of ivory 
and ebony between the ends and the body, wooden 
handles of ebony and other hand.somc woods arc 
also found, while less frequently ivory is encountered. 
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-^Our handle, however, is flat, and at the top end is 
splayed to a width sufficient to afiord a good wide 
surface where the joint is made by soldering to the 
body. The rim itself is stiffened by means of a band 
or flat wire fluted by passing the piece of silver through 
a pair of grooved rolls. Again the silver solder occurs, 
the work although soundly done, not so neatly accom¬ 
plished as to prevent our seeing the difference between 
the sterling silver and the somewhat softer alloy of 
which the solder was made. 

The lid is a two-piece affair, produced by raising 
the dome on a stake or perhaps in a swage. A round- 
shaped lid such as this is, might, and probably would, 
have been made by spinning had the piece been made 
in George the Fourth’s day instead of that of his father. 
The lid is decorated with a flat band bearing a gadroon 
design, and a pine-apple knob, both being soldered to 
th.e dome. These bear evidence of being cast, that 
is to say the metal was melted into a crucible and 
poiired into a mould in which was cut, or otherwise 
formed, the impi'ession of the desired piece. The 
gadroon edge, which was at first a long strip, was pulled 
round and a butt joint cut at an angle and soldered. 
Probably both band and knob were gone over with a 
chaser, a .small hand tool used to clean out the crevices, 
and generally to give a cast decorative detail, a sharp 
outline and an appearance of good style and finish. 
Chasing tools in many shapes and sizes were used for 
a variety of purposes connected with the decorative 
treatment of wrought silver. 

There remains the ring foot, which is a simple 
band, turned round out of a strip of silver a little 

-^thicker than the body, quite possibly from the metal 
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before it was liaiiiinered, and ihc liiiige. This last 
presents a little diflicnlty. lis surface has been so 
carefully (iled and lln^ joints Wi're so (dosely fitted 
that it is hard tt> decide wJudlior the two parts were 
fashioned bj^ means of a liamiru^r out of a solid bit 
of silver, or wheHuu' each nuMubcr was a small casting. 
The point is immaterial, but as tajikard and tlag-on 
hinges were frequently ciuiti^ (Liboi-ate imd weighty 
affairs, they were commonly cas(, and tlu^ simpler 
pattern on our jug may ha.v(' bi^en iiKule tliaJ way. 

Turning next to the fnime of the cruet sliown a.l 
tlie to|) of ]da.[(^ 12 , axlditiona.] shop feaduia's pn^sent 
tliemselvcs for consid(U'a.iion. Tla^ hand which forms 
th(^ body is {>i(a'ce(|, UiaJ is lo say a, padimn wa,s tra-ccMl 
on it a.nd a.pa.iiof thedisign ha,s lanai worked by culling 
a,way 1h(‘ silvaa' along tlu^ top a.u<l l)o(t()rn of t!u‘ ba,ncl. 
RouikI the middle a. of ovals, iu wdiich the outlini' 
of an urn ,ha.s betai Ud't. T1 h‘ division pla,k' for tlie 
bottles is similarly pierced. Pits’ciug wa,s done in oiu^ 
of two waiys, I'iHun' in a. screw pit'ss on which was a 
small pundi winch cut. away most of ilu^ metal that 
haxl to be nmiovinl or willi fine saavs. Jaggi^d calgi^s 
were left by (llher nulh.o<l a.nd aflcaavards haxl to be 
{lied smoolli and ch'an up to tlu^ padtiru with, little 
files. 11 is inimatsting to nv-ord tha.l only since* the 
outbreak of war has a nmchiiu! l>tam iuv(*uttH„l which, 
will piercii irregular designs with cl(,;an outliruis. It is 
known as <i nibhler. 


The decorative feding of iJu^ band of the cruet 
frame is farther enhanced by llu^ liberal mnploynumt of 
chasing tools, but in a ditlnnmt wa.y from tliat ch^scribecl 
already. Tlic front of the urns, tlie l)orders and llus 


intervening spaces are all treated, the ornamentation 
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^ being festoons and chains of centrepop marks produced 
mainly by chases and punches. There are evidences, 
tliough the sui'face is rubbed down by the process of 
time, that the graving tool was also employed. There 
is this difference that the graver produced its effect by 
cutting away some of the metal, whereas the chasers 
displaced the metal. The popped chains are made 
with little punches which depressed the silver; the 
more elaborate details of the festoons by chases which 
set the pattern without removing any of the silver. 
The design was fashioned without disturbing the 
smoothness of the inside of the band. 

Embossed, or, as we should say in these times, 
repouss 4 work, is produced by hammers and heavier 
tools which are used on the back of the metal so as to 
create the pattern on the front. There is nothing of 
that kind on the cruet frame. The top and bottom 

^ edges of the band were soldered to the flat band. The 
former is a small bead wire, while the latter is a flute 
and an ogee. The bottom is interesting, being a flat 
oval dish of silver supported by a mahogany base over 
the edge of which the lower rim of the dish is swaged. 
The bottom is marked H.B. (Hester Bateman), the lion 
passant, the leopard crowned and the date mark N, 
proving that this is a London piece and that it was 
assayed in 1783. There is a similar mark on the lower 
rim. The feet (four) are ball and claw, and solid cast. 
In some pieces, both in solid silver and Sheffield plate, 
details of that kind are struck up in top and bottom 
dies and weighted by filling with a white metal alloy 
or even lead. Each foot is marked H.B., and with a 
lion passant. There are no marks on the handle, the 

~4jow of which is made by bending a flat strip of silver 
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on edge to a graceful curve and soldering it to a vase. 
knob on the end of the tubular shaft. The flat faces 
of the bow have chasing whicli harmonises with the 
design on the broad band. 

Tlie glass inuslard pot ha.s no cover and as far as 
can be judged never had one. Tlien* nsinuus only the 
cap of the popper box, which, a.s it is not markecl a.l all, 
cannot be gnaranleed to be of equal dalt^ with ^lu^ n'.st. 
Still (wen that is worth examining for if shows some 
special features in inannfactiia>. 'I'he band (luit grqis 
the nce.k of the bottle, has a butt joint and is soUh^red 
to tin; cemtre. and perfora.ted s(;elion. the joint being- 
reinforced by a knnrkxl win;. 'I'he middk; ])a,rt is 
formed by making a snuUl com; ol thin slie.et silver as 
explaimui in the notes aimut the. jug. 'I'Ik! sliapi' was 
then duly raised on wliat must havi; been (|uite liny 
slakes and tlu; holes j)uue.hed iuul a design eh:i.sed on 
it. Idnally the va.se-siiap(Hl knob, whicdi has a very 
widl-deiiiKid base, was solden'd into tiie. optming in the 
top of tin; iniddli; nn'inber. 

It will readily b(' understood that tlu; work thus 
far descrilMul (;ould not be put on sluu;! silver without 
disturbing flu; original smoothness of the. sheet as it 
left the rolls, althoughW(; expt'ct tlu; (ughtecmth-ccmtury 
rollers’ idea of smoothness diilered jnaterially from 
what would pass as a tirst-e.lass tiuish in the twentieth 
century. ('.olTtu.; pot and ('.met alike, had to undergo 
the process known as burnishing, which may brielly 
be termed rubbing down with bright steel tools, the 
obi(;ct being to give the outside a perfectly smooth 
bright surface which will take a Irigh polish and retain 
it after continuous use and cleaning, 'flu; hammering 
put into any work done on non-fi.‘rrous sheet metals 
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-m'plays an important part in the subsequent life of the 
article pi'oduced. It planishes it, that is it closes the 
skin of the metal and by consolidating it, hardens it. 
The advantage thus gained is further improved by the 
burnishing process. The range of tools used is con¬ 
siderable, but the principle is the same in each ; expert 
rubbing will produce a dead smooth, hard and polished 
face, which possesses durability and high finish. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the details 
that may be found in the candlesticks shown in the left 
hand of Plate 5, it will be necessary to explain of what 
metal Old Sheffield Plate was made. For that pm-pose 
it would hardly be possible to better the account 
published in 1865 on the occasion of the visit of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to 
Birmingham. The writer of that article, Mr. W. 
Ryland, explained that:— 

k The operation of plating was as follows :— 

An ingot of copper, ordinarily weighing about nine 
pounds, and which had an alloy of brass of about 
one-fifth its weight, was first planed by a machine 
which run over a slice of about one-eighth inch 
thickness from the .surface which was to receive 
the silver. This ingot was filed to a perfectly 
level surface on one or both sides, as the metal 
was required—" single ” or plated on one side only, 
or " double,” when plated on both sides. The 
ingot of silver, containing about three per cent, of 
alloy, was rolled to the required thickness for the 
different qualities of metal to be plated. This 
was cut into suitable lengths, the weight of the 
piece of silver varying according to the quality, 

S' the lowest being about sixteen dwts. for the nine 

G 
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pounds of copper for one side only, ;ui,d inen-asing 
to six or lughi ounexs- tliis being very rich metal, 
and used before the introduction of silver mount¬ 
ings for those parts of Uk; article whicdi required 
the gn'atest [)rott'<'.(iou in \vea.r. TIm^ j)iece of 
silvcx" was a.bont oncM'ighfh of a.n inch (hick less 
(ban (lu^ surlace of (he (Xipper ; i( was scraped 
quite clean on (he side ncxi (o the. c,oi)p((r, great 
care being mxx'ssa-ry (ha( every imperfection 
slnmld be retno\x'd ; (he I wo bright surfaces wore 
(hen laid together and “ beddixl.” 'Phis was 
(dtected by pla.cing a “ heddi'.r ” or heavy j)ic(x; of 
iron on (he silver, a.nd with a sle.dge ha,mmer it 
was struck on a.n a,nvil (ill evx'iy part of the (wo 
surkux's touched. .-X strong j>iec(' of sluxd (xipp('rwa,s 
then la,id on the siKx'r to keep it from rising during 
the pnxx'ss and a.l.so to jinwent. the wiix's, which 
wen' used to bind thi' two piec.es togtither, from 
cutting tlu' outer parts (»f (he silv<'r pla.tt'. A 
solution of bora.x was tlu'u laid round tlu; ('dges of 
the silvcu' to a(d as a flux. The ingot thus pre])ared 
was (lien placx'd in a.n oven, in whicli was a. tire 
made with breezes or iiiu' coke. TJie do(»r of the 
oven had a sma,ll hole in the centre, through which 
the plater could observe when the itietal was hot. 
As soon as Iw; sa.w a bright line round the edges 
of the silver he knew that the desired union had 
been effected; the ingot was then carefully 


When cold the wires were cut, the copper plate 
taken away, the edges carefully filed, and the 
plated ingot was then ready for the roller. In 
this process it was compressed between two smooth 
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iron rolls, and made in width and strength any 
size which the manufacturer required, either for 
“ hammering,” " raising,” ” stamping,” or ” spin- 
” > 3 'iid the silver and copper were found per¬ 
fectly united through the whole length of the metal. 
The silver mountings used in this trade were, as the 
term implies, made either of fine silver or of silver 
with an alloy of copper, making it rather better 
than standard. The latter produced by far the 
best work, both as to colour and durability ; 
indeed, fine silver was used only for the commonest 
kinds of articles. Being so soft it could be used 
much thinner in the process of stamping. 

Practically all the operations previously described 
in this chapter could be employed on fused metal, but 
the manufacturers of Old Sheffield Plate were imbued 
with the factory spirit; they were essentially sons of 
», the new business era. They aimed at big outputs and 
made their profits on a different basis from that which 
satisfied the craftsmen who had wrought in real silver. 
That fact accounts for the much more extensive use 
of dies and for the repetition work that we find in Old 
Sheffield Plate. 

Our candlestick, to which we can now turn, is a 
typical example. Mr. Bradbury in his book illustrates 
a candlestick with an octagonal base of quite free shape, 
a balustrade stem and a loose candle socket. On the 
capital, which is the part of the candlestick into which 
the loose socket slips, are the initials I.H., in a square 
■shield. Mr. Bradbury attributes this piece, which was 
and may still be in his possession, to Joseph Hancock; 
and he dates it between 1755 and 1760. The candle- 
'^ick before us has precisely the same baluster and the 
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same mark, but the. bas(^ is dil'tiu'enL being square with » 
a. bold gadrooncd boixLa". On llu'. basal square there 
is a sump in tlie top. 'I'lie centre! is s(a.mpe-d to the 
shape! evE a llule'd slu'll on witicii the' hahiste-r is se'eaireid 
by means of a wire pin fixed in the base of the top 
sockeit and senaired l,)e!le>w with a somewhat crude 
screw threeid and uut. 

('.lose examination of the: baluster reveals the fact 
that it has bce-n built; up of imt h'we'r tliau nine parts. 
The'. te>p or thimble! nu'mhe'r has beiou turneel renuid a 
pie!Ce! of reiimel Ixir, anel is ed eionsiele'ra.bh; strength. In 
comnmn with me>st Olel Slu'ifie'lel I’late! the- e'xpeiseiel 
ex>pj)cr e'dg'e! is eieive'reie! with a. wire! wliic.Ii is rejH'ateHl 
at the bottom. ,A little! swaging relie'Ve'S I lie! outline 
a,ud give's a ce)ne'a.ve‘ preilile!. I’he' lU'xt nie'inhe'r is an 
oge'.c stamping, remuel in pla,u, a,nel this se'Is em ;i. sweigied 
or ree'eh'el e'.eilhir maeU' in ;i eliei anel brought niund and 
butt seilehre'd. The gaelreKUU'el a,ud re'e'ele'el ehdail ne!X't , 
in the sejqimneie is slampeel again. Tlie-n c.eiuuis the 
main fexiture which was te)o long anel leiei e',e)iuplu!a.(f!d 
to stamp in enie piexx: and draw rounel anel solde'r. That 
had to be niaele^ in two j>;uts eiuel iiu! se-ains ein the 
opposing siele:s eif it eean be' plainly se-eu. The eaillar 
below it reipe'ats tha,t nee.xt to the! soe^keet thimble'., but 
it is shortejr ; them eiemm twei iimre! stampings jeiincd 
base to base"! and at the! botteun einolher eieillar nxadc 
in one piece and butt soldered. It speaks weill for the 
candlestick imiker that all this assembling of parts 
was accomplished without giving offence to the eye, 
and it is well to remember that it was done half a century 
before gas was invented. A simple blow-pipe, a 
bundle ed rushes soaked in liot tallow and nature’s own 
bellows were probably the sole ecpxipincnt of the mair; 
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. who put together the parts, but the abiding soundness 
of the work a hundred and sixty years after it was 
done is proof that Joseph Hancock was a first-rate 
workman, or knew where such dwelt in his town. 

The socket is made in two pieces, a turned collar 
and a stamped-out piece, the two put together with 
one joint round the aperture and airother down the 
side of the collar. There is a device and a legend on 
the base of the candlestick and a reduced facsimile 
of the device on the socket. Again the details are 
informative. The larger crest was cut on a shield in 
the approved way whereas the legend outrun the limits 
of the shield and the copper shows through the silver 
at two ends. The same I'emark applies to the miniature 
crest on the socket pan. The engraver’s tool has cut 
through the silver which was never really thick enough 
to afford a base for such treatment. Old Sheffield 
Plate lent itself to the burnishing process which closed 
* the metal and gave it hard wearing qualities far ex¬ 
ceeding that possessed by wares plated by the modern 
method of electro-deposition. It is difficult for a 
novice to tell the difference between Old Sheffield Plate 
and wai'es made of copper and electro-plated, especially 
if the piece is worn a little and has been cleaned a 
number of times, but if a piece of old and well-worn 
silver, a genuine piece of Old Sheffield Plate, and the 
suspected piece are cleaned and placed side by side 
subtle differences become apparent. The Old Sheffield 
Plate is much more nearly like the old silver in texture 
and touch than is the “ fake.” 

The Sheffield authorities view with strong dis¬ 
favour any attempt to foist electro-plated copper 
.^oUow-ware on an unsuspecting public, and have spent 
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Fig. 13.-—Some CoaventioDial Designs for Ornaments. 
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.^considerable sums of money in obtaining convictions 
against offenders. It may be ai'gued that there is 
nothing wrong in plating copper electrically, and that 
is true, but there is in passing off the new wares as old, 
and apart from protecting the public, there is something 
which should appeal to collectors in the practice of up¬ 
holding the reputation of bygone generations of good 
workmen and honest citizens, in a materialistic age 
like the present. There were quite a number of other 
auxiliary processes and metliods entailed in the pro¬ 
duction of wrought silver and Old Sheffield Plate, some 
of which are briefly explained in the glossary. This 
chapter has been written, however, with three specific 
articles in front of us for examination and comment, 
in the expectation that that method would afford a 
fair survey of the practical side of our subject, what 
time the uninstructed would be able to follow, step 

^ by step, the path by which a conclusion may be 
reached whether or not a given piece is genuine or 
otherwise. 


A Note about Mounts and Wires 

If a collector can get an opportunity of examining 
any considerable quantity of Old Sheffield Plate, he 
will be struck with the remarkable variety of the 
mountings which were used to relieve the plain surfaces 
of the fused metal, which could be chased but not 
engraved. He should notice also, and particularly, 
the ingenuity displayed in covering up in an artistic 
and workmanlike fashion the bare edge of an article, 
where the joint between the silver and the copper 
^would otherwise be revealed. Readings, or, as some 
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ai'e called, wires, and mounts thus bccamo an important 
branch of the industry. 

At first tlu'se adjuncts wore made of solid silver, 
but as tlic art of (h,c the sinker progresst'd, and the 
skill of the toohnakts- de.velopetl, tJie Slu'.iruikl platers 
and their colleagues in Birmingham sunk more and more 
money in tire acquisition of dies and fancy wortles, 
the latter being tJu-. name of tiu'. siei'l plates through 
which wires for bortlers and edges wvvv. ilrawn. The 
invention of tools for rolling a. sku've of silver on a 
copp(n- cylinder and for drawing tlu' rc'sullant rolled 
wire was a distinct advance in economical uietliods of 
luaiuifactiire. With regard to tlu" die.s these were 
UKuki in pairs, top and Ijottoiu, or male aiul leiuale, 
to u.sc tlur simp terms, in cast iron if the i)ieee was to 
be Jaige. If tiu‘ najuin'd mount was “ lleet " of 
sticliou and it r('(|uired to be continuous, Iht' ])atlern 
was cut in stei'l-faced iron which, allowed fui- Ilu 5 Ixitter 
production of intricalt^ and delicate rlet;ii!. 

ICxamine clo.st'ly that most common of all pat terns, 
the gadroou, ;uid. we shall almost certainly lind that 
tluin^ is only one joint in tlu; border, say of a :!.|-iuch 
venison dish. If tlun'e are more tluiy an^ cleverly 
coviTcd by a sluE mount or a mask of some sort. 
Now the length of the border of a ij.piuch, dish may 
well be lujarly two yards, and it will not b(' corree.t to 
draw tlic infenmee that lliat was tin; length of the 
inoukl. A'loie' likrdy it was no rnon^ tliau from four to 
six inches, and the gadroon was formeil by stamping 
the thin strip of silver in .short takes, moving it forward 
after em'.h blow of the drop Juunmer, or turn of tlie screw 
in the fly press. Thus the pattern was duplicated 
from end to end; it was then loaded witli a soft 
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^ solder and finally cut up and fitted to the article, to 
which it was screwed by a fine silver solder. 

According to Mr. W. Ryland, whose article has 
already been quoted, the factory system was developed 
as the business at home and abroad grew. In the bigger 
plating workshops there were four principal classes of 
workmen: the braziers, the stampers, the pierce workers 
and the candlestick makers. The first named consti¬ 
tuted the biggest group, and their work was more 
varied and called for a higher degree of skill than 
did that of either stampers and piercers. Their 
work is thus described :— 

As forming a tureen or any other piece of 
hollow-ware for the table, either from a flat piece 
of metal or a piece of metal soldered into the 
shape of a cylinder. With wooden mallets the 
sides of the metal were gradually contracted, by 
j repeated blows on steel "heads,” and the full 
parts were produced by striking the metal inside 
with a long-ended hammer upon a leather bag 
filled with sand, which received the blow and 
prevented the metal from being stretched too far 
at once. The work required annealing two or 
three times during the process. After the form 
was obtained, bright steel hammers were used, 
to correct any deficiency in the shape; and to 
produce the fine even surface requisite to its last 
finish a piece of cloth called smoothing cloth, or 
black lasting, was tied on to the steel head, and a 
piece of thin sheet steel was also wired on to the 
face of the hammer; and by these means all 
appearance of a blow was completely obliterated 
from the outer surface, the soft nature of the cloth 
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causing the effect of the blow to appeal' inside. 
If the article was required smooth on both sides, 
tlie smoothing cloth and steel were removed, and 
the blow stnick on the bright steel Iiead. Another 
operation which came inuler I his dejiurtinent was 
“ shajiing,” or the production of ornamental 
Jluting, or patterns of various shapes, of which 
many of tlu^ articles w(U'e composed. These 
shapes were usually iiroduced by hlling tlu^ body 
of the work witli, ])itch, and then, witli steel 
punches, tracing the shajies upon it; but in the 
better kinds of work, and partiimlarly in silver, 
all this was done with the hammtu', no matter 
how intricate the work might be. In silver work 
every mark of the hammer was left inside,tlu; article, 
as tliis was a distinctive ma.rk. Plattnl goods were 
always nuuhi smooth inside, to pnwimt the silver 
from W(‘aring off when in ilaily use and subject 
to constant (^leaning. In waitc'rs and tea-trays 
the shapiis in the outcT of tlu' plait; were 
gcncndly produced in steel dies tin; jiroeess of 
shaping with llu; liammcr being cfuiliued to silver 
work. In all the largest pieces of work, and in 
many othe.rs which had to be engraved with a 
ert'st or coat of arms, to prevtuit llie copper from 
appearing it was the custom to let a shield into the 
article on which the armorial bearing was cut. 
This was effected by taking a piece of fine silver, 
rolled to the thickness and cut to requisite size, 
and by placing the sheet of metal which was to 
receive the shield over a clear fire of coke; the 
piece of fine silver was placed in the proper position, 
and rubbed with a steel tool till it adhered to the, 
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^ surface. This was done with the aid of solder, 
and the operation was called “ sweating ” it on. 
The adhesion was perfect, and when hammered 
smooth it was sometimes impossible to discover 
it, except by warming the metal, when the differ¬ 
ence in colour became apparent. To prevent the 
necessity of this a small dot was always made 
in the centre of the shield, so that the engraver 
was always sure of his mark. 

On the question of workmen’s marks on some 
pieces of Sheffield Plate, Mr. Ryland suggests that it 
was employed in order to identify the particular man 
who did the final hard soldering of the mounts to the 
piece. It was a difficult task and nothing was easier 
than to use too great heat and bum the metal. The 
work of the stampers is sufficiently indicated by the 
name ; they became by practice extremely expert and 
were able to produce long and continuous strips of 
intricate headings so perfectly that it is practically 
impossible to detect where the metal was lifted and 
replaced in the moulds. 

The “ pierce-workers ” not only made the fretted 
work for the bands of craets and the pierced borders 
of salvers and other articles; they were also the men 
who were entrusted with the production of the numer¬ 
ous wire articles which were popular during a long 
span of the Old Sheffield Plate period. The so-called 
candlestick-makers were the assemblers. They were 
dependent largely on the stampers for semi-fashioned 
materials and they had above all things to be expert 
users of the soldering iron and blow-pipe. The candle¬ 
sticks of the period and some other articles were made 
^y assembling together parts produced by mechanical 
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means. The sketches on p. 102 represent a group of, 
mounts and “ wires ’’ used for borders and other relief, 
and while typical of Old Sheffield processes, they are 
applicable for reference in many cases to examples 
in old silver. 







CHAPTER V 




THE QUEST—ARGYLES TO BUTTER DISHES 

ATTENTION may now be directed to those 
/\ articles which will constitute the quest of the 
JL \ collector, and in this section, which for 
convenience is divided into several chapters, it is 
proposed to consider them'alphabetically. The object 
of each note will be to bring out the essential details, 
to set forth the dates which are important, to point 
out differences in style, in finish and in nomenclature, 
in a word, generally to dot the " i's ” and cross the 
“ t’s ” of the story of domestic metal wares in silver 
and fused metal. The notes are illustrated with line 
X drawings which are merely representative of the 
types discussed. Actual pieces are shown elsewhere 
in half-tone reproductions of photographs. 

Each note is followed by a short schedule of prices, 
which, in the case of silver, has been compiled from 
auction-room prices realised during the present year. 
The figures given for Old Sheffield Plate are based 
mainly on the prices realised at the sale of the Bethell 
collection in 1910, when nWrly 400 pieces came under 
the hammer. As far as the author knows there has 
been no more important sale of Old Sheffield Plate in 
recent years. These pieces are indicated by the 
prefix B. S. The few other pieces included in these 
chapters, which have been sold recently, are indicated 
by R. D, They have all changed hands during the 
'^present year. 
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Obviously, o+lu'r things being equal, a late 
seventeen I li-i-enlm-y pieces is more valuablo than a 
similar article a huuclrcd years t)l(ler, and while there 
is small (^lianoi*. of catching an (expert familiar with 
pci'iuds and styles, it is comparativi'ly ea.sy to trip 
up an amatc'ur without much experience. It is (piito 
possible to transier the silva'r ma,rk in a, spoon or in 
some old broken piece of comparatively low value to 
a perfect piec(' of later date. It is not suggested that 
this fratul is commonly ]>ractised. and c.ertain]y 
reputable dealers take every ])n‘cautiou to intercept 
svich piec(!s as they pass from hand to hand in the 
ordinary way of trade. It necils only to be mentioned 
to put the unwary on their giiaid. I'hc insertion can 
n.sually be chttT.ted niuhu- a hand magnifying hms, 
especially if the pi('C(‘ is breathed upon befoni ('xamina- 
tion. The joints also reveal ilnuusttvi's when the 
surlace oxidis<5.s, ju.st as does a sokh'rcul S(5am in any 
typical pie,<'.t' of plate. 'J'lu' haphazard way in which 
pieces were marked in bygone days was dtwigncdly 
done and has helped directly to make- tin; pt'rpetration 
of this particular fraud diffumlt. of (-xecution. Against 
deliberates ixxarking of copies wit.h fraudulent, punches 
the iiuixpei iencc'.d collector has small chance of guai'ding 
himsedf. Only experience or friendly counsel from 
those who know will help him here, birt there is this 
to be said that detection in such case warrants prose¬ 
cution and that a conviction might mulct the offender 
in heavy penalties. 

Another form of fraud is that of conversion. If 
readers of lhi.s book will study the prices scheduled in 
Chapters V. to X. inclusive, they will gather that 
certain articles arc much more in demand than others. . 
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happens that small pieces fetch higher prices per 
ounce than larger articles and it is easy to calculate 
the difference in value between, say, a small beaker 
or cream jug weighing say 6 ozs. at 300s. per ounce 
and perhaps a badly-shaped coffee-pot of three times 
the weight valued at, perhaps, a sixth of the price. 
If, then, the bellied half of a coffee-pot, the part below 
the spout, can be wrought upon and converted into 
something, shapelier and more prized without dis¬ 
turbance to the old marks, there is an inducement to 
a dishonest man to do something of the sort. Various 
modifications of this trick will occur to the collector 
who is on his guard. A covered tankard has a higher 
value than a mug ; a lip improves the last named ; a 
porringer is worth more than a pipkin and it is sur¬ 
prising into what shapes a wine funnel can be trans¬ 
formed. A handled piece is commonly more prized 
, than one without the appendages named, although at 
* the present time beakers and cups of the tumbler 
shape are much sought after and one may hear yet of 
fraud being attempted by stripping from, rather than 
adding to, a genuine piece. The possibility of altera¬ 
tion by working up of a flute or some other approved 
decorative feature, or by the addition of some detail 
that happens to be in fashion should also be kept 
steadily in mind when examining a piece with a view 
to purchase. 

Yet another form of fraud, not exclusively connected 
with silver, is known as weighting. Old Silver at from 
200S. to 600s. per ounce, may be a good investment, 
but lead in the hollow recesses of tankard handles or in 
the stem of a candlestick is too dear even at a quarter 
^ the lowest figure and the chance of a fraud in that 
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dinjction Ikis to bo rockoucd witli. Reinforcement of 
parts by tlie. iutrodtiction of stiffening rods or wires 
may I’o legitimate enough viewed from a craitsman's 
p(ant of view, but sucli supports ougiit never to be 
[)riced at Old Silver rates. 

Tfiic Trend of Pricf;s 

('ompa,rison between the price's paid during the 
present year for Old Silvi'r and (hose recorded in 
Mr. ('aldicott’s book show conclusively that the trend 
of ]>riccs is upwards, partic.nlarly in the case of pieces 
of g(.>od shape and in proper condition. A closer 
(examination must (umlinn, w(^ think, the opinion that 
collec.tors favour of any two pic'Ces of tlie like sort, 
tlu' one which is the liglder in W('ighl. It is not 
diflic.ult (o uuders(a.ad tlu' re.i.sou, for if a predeUinnined 
sum is to bespiait on an Old Silver (•alhnet, two articles 
of a diifevtuit ctiaracter, but of llu'. sa.m(' pt'ihvl, or 
plactj of assay, will iuak(' a more iut<Testing addition 
to the e.olle.ction than a. singh; example, of (‘ifher of 
(vpial w(ught to the (wo .sinatli'i- lots. In no other 
way e.an one a.('count for the remarkable prices which 
ha.ve bef'ii paid rccenUy for small crt'ani jugs, Ireuchcr 
salts, muffineers of only two to three ounces weight, 
and tumbler cups. 

In the following pagc.s, dealing with the quest for 
specimens, particulars of individtial lots have been set 
out at far* greater length than is customary in hand¬ 
books on old wares. The studious reader will find 
that from the numerous entries hereinafter printed he 
can gather a gi'cat deal of pracfical irrformation relating 
to the size of pieces, their weight, method of decoration, 
shape and so on, The glossary at the end of the. 
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volume will further enlighten him on practical points 
*\nd unfamiliar terms, and if with the book in his hand 
he can visit say the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington, he should find in a short time that 
he has a good grip of his subject, and be able to form 
a just estimate of values. 

The price of Old Sheffield Plate moves in the same 
direction as Old Silver, but the inci'eased values are 
not so marked. For one thing it is harder to form a 
correct judgment, because relatively fewer pieces find 
their way into the auction room than is the case with 
Old Silver. Some idea, however, can be obtained of the 
way values are tending by comparing to-day’s prices 
with those that were obtained when the BetheU 
collection was dispersed in 1910. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the gentleman who formed that 
collection was a connoisseur, and that the breaking 
up of such a collection was bound to attract the best 
* known buyers and that consequently the prices realised 
were probably on an average a httle above those 
obtained for like pieces sold singly at other sales, say 
from 1909 to 1911. 

The Argyle {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate ).—^This 
interesting vessel, which was used for serving gravy at 
table, resembles in shape a coffee biggin or a teapot, 
or a cross between the two. It is provided either with 
a jacketed wall, or a weU for the reception of hot 
water, the purpose of which was to keep the gravy 
hot, and to obviate the unpleasantness of congealed 
fat. The hot water in the annular patterns was 
introduced through a lidded tube on the outside of 
the vessel, or through a similar inlet in the handle 





PtATE No. I 

(Froiiiisfnr.rr) 

A (»coig(^ the J hinl GUI Silver C'ako Ikuskct; icsiooiiornanieutvS j 
piorc(‘(! rotiiul body and picrtunl foot ; (iiie lH‘ad t'dgt^; the bale 
handle with slight moulding and b(^ad from join!, to joint London 
marks. Date, 1777, Weight, 23 oz. 12 dwt. 

A George the S(X‘ond Old Silvtn- ('a.k(‘ Ikislad ; pierced Ixuly and 
foot; the latter fmislu'd wiih a. nundding ; the. joint between the 
body and foot covered with a. thn^ad collar or band ; the lx)rder 
shaped and <l(X'.orated ; (lie bak^ handk‘ starting from the joints 
withfignnG.)usts, atul e.onmxting with a tlat silver bow ornamented 
with scroll work. Mak(‘r, Ikdc-r Archambo. Dale, 1738, 

Mr, l-P, If, Willsm* 


Plate No. 2 

An Gld SheOhdd Plate Argyk' for i;ravy; oval shape body with 
hot. wa-t<‘.r jaektd,; the lid shown raised, and at back thereof a second 
small lid, hinged to cover tlu^ aperture, through which th(; water 
was introduecxl. Makers, S. Koberts, Cadman and Co., of Shehield, 

DatCj, edrm 1795, 

Mr. F, Bradbury, 

All Gld Sheflleid Plate Cake Jk'Lsket; pierced border and foot; 
thread wire txlgti; bales handle on joints relieved with cliased 
ornament; the lower part of the shaped oval body fluted. Date, 

cirm 1780. 


Mn Bp B# Ilarrism. 
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■pocket, which communicated with the space. The 
other style, which we have designated the well type 
because the bulk of the water was at the bottom, lEiad 
a central tube thx'ough the gravy receptacle. In each 
a grated or perforated spout connected with the 
inner vessel. Handles are always ebony or some 
equally hard and ornamental wood. The piece is 
more usually found in Old Sheffield Plate than in 
Silver. 

The derivation of the word has long been an open 
question, but it has recently been shown, on what 
looks like conclusive evidence, that the first argyle 
was made to the order, and possibly at the suggestion 
of a member of the Scottish family of the name. 
It is worth noting that that is the explanation given 
in the Oxford Dictionary. The piece is of eighteenth- 
century introduction and was made down to the third 
* decade of the nineteenth. In Kitchener’s “ Cook’s 
Oracle,” published in 1822, the passage occurs:— 
“ We have in the English kitchen our ‘ argyU ’ for 
gravy.” An example of an argyle will be found in 
Plate No. 2. 


Argyles {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A vase-shaped argyle, on foot, 7 in. high • 
puU-off lid ; hot water liner ; lid flat chased; 
original wooden handle; engraved crest. Sold 
at ;;^6 15s. 

B. S, A cylindrical argyle; pull-of£ lid; hot water 
liner; lidded spout, lid fluted and knobbed; 
5 in. high; engraved crest. Sold at £6 xos. 

B. S. An oval argyle on stand with four decorated 

^ feet; pull-ofi lid, hot water liner and hinged 
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hurel wivatli border, beaded edges; weight 
27 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 35,v. 

1781. An oval bread basket, pierced trellis sides, 
embossed with laurel fesloous, rosettes and 
beading ; wi'ight 26 oz.,, at la-r ouna^ 

1804. An oval breatl basktit, pierced with shell and 
diaper pat;tern, chased shell and scroll border 
on i'ee.t; wcught 45 oz., at per ounce 40.S'. 

1821. A cii'cular basket, cliased with t'agles and 
liowers, gadroon border. Maker, W. Nolan • 
weight 58 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 7s. (hi. 


Baskets (O/d Sheffield Plate) 

B. S, An octagoua,! pienaal, chased and (lutrid cake 
basket ; on foot ; pentagonal handle and 
('appeal liiug(“s. Sold at 5I guiiu'as. 

B. S. .A boat, shapes wire work basket., 11 in. by () in. • 
tlin^axlcd edging and base, double handle of 
ribbon pattern, (uipped liingos. Sold at 
() guineas. 

B. S. A similar one but 10 in. round, the; wire work 
alternately plain and twistcal. Sold at -jj iSs. 

B. S. An oblong wini and band basket, with scroll 
(mds and twisted wire handles, 11 in. by 7 in. 
Sold at £4 lu.s’. 

R. D. A boat shape wire pattern cake basket, with a 
rope handle, 10 in. wide. Sold at £2. 

R. 1 ). A circular cake basket, with fluted body, on 
circular foot, 12 in. diameter. Sold at £2 4s. 

Bowls {Silver and Old Shcffteld B&/c).-~Xhe 

punch bowl is dealt with elsewhere, but there are a 
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V number of smaller bowls for a variety of domestic 
purposes which may be conveniently grouped to¬ 
gether and considered here. Among the earliest are 
the cupping bowls used by the barber-surgeons who 
bled our free-living, hard-drinking forbears for their 
health's sake. These are shallow round cups with 
a flat metal handle on one side. The diameter 
was about 3^ in. and the depth rather more than an 
inch. 

The bowl also competed with the mug and cup 
as a christening present, and when it was chosen it was 
proper to include a spoon, preferably with an apostle 
knop. These christening bowls were commonly quite 
small simple affairs as befitted the age and condition 
of the recipients. 

For the rest there is always room to speculate about 
the purpose to which bowls, between the punch bowl 
« and the simple round affair carried by the sponsor to 
his godchild, were put. Some, doubtless, belong to 
the sweetmeat dish group and others, particularly 
those that are oval or oblong with rounded corners, were 
intended for fruit. 

Bowls in Old Sheffield Plate are sometimes of 
large proportions as, for example, the fruit bowl sold 
at the dispersal of the Bethell collection and mentioned 
hereinafter. Mr. B. B. Harrison has a particularly 
interesting pair with covers, which, although strictly 
speaking they should be designated chestnut jars, 
may be mentioned here. Each would hold, one supposes, 
about a pound of the roasted nuts and resembles a 
rectangular sauce tureen on a foot. A bowl of more 
than usual interest is shown in Plate 16. 
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Bowls for Various Purposes { Silver ) 

1636. A Commonwealtli circular bowl, incised formal 
tulips and scroll device with a matt surface on 
a i)olished ground ; foot with twisted band ; 
3I in. diameter. Jlakcr, ('.lu'istophor Shaw; 
weight 5 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce .pjos. 

1699. A William the Third cupping bowl, pierced 
fiat handle; 5.} in. diameter. Maker, J. Ward; 
weight 8 oz. 4 dwt.. at jier ounce 25 (ks'. 

1714. A small bowl and covc^r, both tnubossed and 
chased, on a circular foot. Makc'r, James 
C'roodwin ; wi'ight 6 o/,. (i dwt,, at per ounce 
19s, 

1715. A George the h'irsl cupping bowl; 51 in. 
diameter. Maker, Thomas Parr ; weight 8 oz, 
5 dwt., at per ounce 185.S'. 

1760. A circular bowl or suga.r l)asin on three ball 
fciet. Spirally lluled and chasetl with llowers; 
Dublin rnax'k; weiglit f, oz. 5 dwt., at per 
ounce 75 s. 

1782. A reeded rim bowl on a ihrcular foot; .sides 
decorated with repoussd foliage and berries 
and a dotted ornament; weight 10 oz. 13 
dwt., at per ounce 

Bowls (Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. An oval bowl on foot; with leaf and ring 
handles ; 13 in. by 8 in. Sold at aj guineas. 

B. S. A pair of oblong bowls and covers; the bowls 
on ogee feet; lion mark and ring handles; key- 
pattern bands, the lids swaged, with oval 
foliated handle at top. Sold at 10 guineas. 
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“"vB. S. A large oval bowl on a foot, massively decorated 
round the rim and foot and waist with fruit and 
flower mounts and bands ; the handles of vine 
leaves, fitted with a liner with lion mark and 
ring handles; i8 in. long by 12 in. wide, and 
in. high. Sold at 12 guineas. 

R. D. A pair of bowls, 7|- in. diameter, chased with 
drapery festoons and acanthus leaves. Sold 
at £6 los. 

Boxes {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate). —The 
box is an article obtainable in so many varieties 
and. for so many purposes that it affords a collector 
opportunities to specialise. Boxes for snuff, tobacco, 
spice, sugar and patches occur to the mind though 
doubtless some were put to other uses. Earger than 
those above indicated are caskets for “ my lady’s 
dressing table,” and tea caddies, some of which are 
essentially of box form. The small box is not confined 
to the metals discussed in this volume, and many were 
shaped in fancy stones and mounted in silver. Early 
examples in silver are nearly always London made, 
but the Sheffield plates added boxes to their range of 
productions at an early period and when Birmingham 
followed suit it speedily established a name for wares 
of this sort. Small boxes in base metals are part and 
parcel of the " toy ” trade of the metropolis of the 
Midlands and it is not surprising that a silver box is 
more likely to bear the mark of the anchor than of the 
crown, and if the period is later than the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century its quality is apt to run the 
London mark closely. 

With regard to boxes of fusion metal, it is 
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cliaractci'isiic of the twi) centres that a Birmingham■'”> 
box will show a hare copper surfaca^ inside, whereas the 
Sheflickl plaier tinned the interior of his article; the 
former, one n'calls, was faithful to the " Brummagem ” 
tradition. Other feal.ures not determining anything 
to the c.oulni.ry. it is fair lo assninc that of two boxes, 
one with a sli]>-in lid and the otlier hinged, the former 
will bi' (h’ I'arlier maiuifacture. The j)atch box, as 
befitted tlu' ])n'smned owner, was always smaller than 
the snull bo.x of similar sha.pe. Oval and round wore 
the correct shapes. Any box of siha-r, with a tiny 
mirror iusidi^ the lid. may be ri'garded as a genuine 
old patch liox providi'd tlie marks are correct. They 
are usually inside the Iiox and liu* lid may also be 
imirked. 'I'lu’ pri'senl-day custom is to mark on the 
bottom --outside. 

Boxks {Silv('r) 

ibbj. A pair of Charhs the Second silver gilt toilet 
boxe.s of octagonal shape*, engraved with 
Lhinesc (igtires, birds and branches, reeded 
('dges : 5 in. dianu'ter. Maker’s mark, three 
cranes; weight 23 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 
With the. foregoing were two silver 
bottles to match, of ixjual date, and same make, 
5| in. high ; weight 15 oz. 18 dwt., at per 
ounce 2656'. 

Queen Anne. An oval snuff box ; weight, 3 oz. 8 dwt., 
at per ounce 440,s'. 

1790 {cifca). A shaped and engine-turned snuff 
box; weight 3 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 48s. 

1808. A plain oblong box; weight 8 oz. 9 dwt., at 
per ounce 39s. 
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Boxes 

B. S. Three circular snug boxes variously decorated. 
Sold at 6 guineas. 

B. S. A cylindrical nutmeg box and grater; a 
carved cocoanut spice box, lined Old Shefaeld 
Plate, and 3 patch boxes. Sold at £4 15s. 

B. S. A boat-shaped bonbonni^;re, gilt inside, on a 
foot, stig bale handle, longitudinal fluting and 
rope edging. Sold at £7 15 s. 

B. S. Another, similar shape, 8 in. by 6 in., with 
pierced and chased decoration. Sold at £6 15 s. 

Butter Dishes {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).— 
The butter dish is an older piece than collectors are 
wont to think. The earliest recorded example mentioned 
in the Oxford Dictionary is a “ butter cuppe of silver ” 
from the will of one W. E. Grantham, who died in 1512. 
There are references to butter in English literature and 
in other places from Saxon times down, and evidence 
that when the common people went upon a journey 
they took their butter with them in a box made for the 
purpose. Nevertheless the examples of butter dishes 
which find their way into the market are all of com¬ 
paratively late date, mere eighteenth-century work. 
There is not a considerable range of variety either in 
shape and style of decoration. Examples in Old 
Sheffield Plate have usually glass linings. A typical 
example, boat-shape in outline, was sold at the Bethell 
sale in 1910. No recent example in silver has ap¬ 
peared in any catalogue to which the author has 
had access. An example of this piece is shown in 
^Plates. 


PtATB No. 3 

An Old Sheffield Plate Butter Dish ; ublonij body, tluled at ends 
and pierced sides ; thread han<il(‘s and border ; on tour lluted feet; 
blue glass liner. Makers, Nathaniel Smith & Co., of Sheffield. 
Date, circa 1795. 

The pierwai .server with fdaiiu*d gnaai ivory handle is con¬ 
temporary. 

Mr* F. Bradbury. 

A GEOUn OF OLD SHKKFI1*U,D ELATE CKlvAM JUGS 

Left Hand, 

Plain body, bead <'dj!iu(!, muiaiv fool. 6i in. Date, 

circa xyilbn 
Cmtrc. 

Oclinet .shapo, s<)uani foc)!, (bread ed,t;eii and handle. Date, 

circa X 7B0. 

Mighi Mand. 

Pkiin body, beail edging, snaki^ handlt% round foot with bead 
relief. Height, 6 in. Date, circa J765. 


Mr. B, B. Harrison. 
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Butter Dishes {Old Sheffield Plate ) 

B. S. An oval pierced butter dish with lid and 
stand; original glass lined; key pattern 
bands, pierced gallery; twisted handles, the 
lid swaged with a shapely knob. The stand 
on four honeysuckle pattern feet; engraved with 
crest. Sold at 8| guineas. 

B. S. Another, similar, but without lid, and no 
stand. Sold at ^^4 los. 


CHAl'Tl'K Vi 


TUlv ^JUM.ST'.CANDl.K.STIC.KS TO CUOKTS 

C ANDUESTICKS and Candelabra {Sthry and Old 
Sht'JJifld Pink').- It wmikl 1 h‘ <imto an easy 
(ask t()\vri((' a mminj;rapli on tlic randlcstick 
in all ils varieties. Indeed, when <»iie. recalls the 
arienlion (tial has Ihh'ii paid (o (he s]Mi<in and some 
odier S|M!(Ulie. :u'(ieles which a,pi)eal (o collectors om; is 
sui'priseil (hat i( has not been at((‘lupted. I'ln'pricket 
lorm is lueutioiied elsewlu're in (his vohinu\ hut. it is 
too eaa'Iy to <adl for disc.ussion in dela.il. Our concern 
is with ilu' sor.kel va.riely which dates from the lifteenth 
century. Here we shall consider sonar of the pufterns 
tlie pillar model has assumed, leavin;; (he chamber 
candlesti<rk and the tapes'stitrk to he dealt with in tluur 
proper plar.es iu " '['lie Qiast." 

Ojie factor in the making of c.mdlcslicks should be 
ke[)f in mind when a [lair art* uiuh'r c.onsidtrrafion with 
a view of j)urohasing them, and that is that the repe¬ 
tition ii)roei!SS('S, involving the use of di<'S and other 
tools other than those of the craftsmen, (rnme into use 
largely, only ;U'l<a- flu; turn of tier .second half of the 
t'.ighteeutli century, it was flic Sia!rrarl<l and Birming¬ 
ham i)laters who adopU'.d meciianical nudliods to the 
production of silver and fusion nurtal wartrs. Bases 
hitherto cast in silver, or wrought from (lur slicet by 
hammer and hand, began (,o bir <lroi)-sfamped iu dies 
and between top and Indtoin tools, a,nd pillars were 
designed so as to make possible the production of parts 
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which could be combined and assembled and yet secure 
■'^considerable range of finished articles differing in some 
style or degree. 

From the point of view of craftsmanship these 
changes in method are to be regretted, but with an 
increasing market for beautiful things it was inevitable 
that progressive men should try to meet the new 
conditions. That so much that they made was in 
good taste should convince the twentieth century 
that the men of the eighteenth were not wholly given 
over to money making. A Sheffield candlestick made 
of fusion metal is an honest bit of manufacture, and 
may be taken for what its maker meant it to be—the 
product of a designer’s art, a toolmaker’s ingenuity 
and an assembler's skill. If the would-be purchaser is 
satisfied that what he is offered is a genuine example 
he win not expect the sense of personal craftsman¬ 
ship, although he will recognise and appreciate any 
‘ evidence of individuality that chasing and engraving 
may have added to the piece. 

In silver candlesticks of the first half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century and earlier, the craftsman's part in the 
production of the piece may be looked for with a 
reasonable expectation of finding it present. In¬ 
cidentally certain little tricks of the trade may be 
present and in buying candlesticks by weight care 
should be taken to scrutinise the base and the p illar 
to see that the parts are not weighted with base metal 
or something of even less value. 'Weighting for the 
purpose of adding stability is perfectly legitimate, but 
the material used for the work is never worth 50s. 
per ounce. 'When candlesticks of silver with filled 
bases are sold “ aU at ” special care should be taken 


Plate No. 4 

A SELECTED GROUP OF OLD SILVER CANDLESTICKS AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

Ffom Left to Fight, 

A George the Third pattern; shaped hexagonal, fluted base; 
baluster stem decorated with shells and gadroon collars. Height, 
II in. Maker, Ebenezer Croker, of London. Date, 1767-68. 

A George the Third pattern; square base with twisted scroll 
fluting, and gadroon ornament. Height, 9-J in. London marks 
HJ. Date, 1762-63. 

A George the Second pattern; shaped square base, baluster 
ornamented with leaves ; collars with rope edges. Height, loj in. 
London marks. Date, 1759. 

A George the Third pattern in the Adam style; square base, 
column corners ornamented with rams’ heads, elongated legs and 
hoofs, with fluted filling ; rams' masks and festoons on the base; 
festoons at comers; socket fluted with Greek Key Collar. Height, 
iij in. Sheffield marks. Date, 1774-75. 
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with the scrutiny or if needs be a guarantee obtained 
of^their genuineness. A so-called silver candlestick 
may prove on closer acquaintance to have a silver 
shell on a base metal support; while the mark on the 
shell might be in order it would not follow that there 
was no deception about the weight. Candlestick 
bases and pillars were filled with resin, pitch and wax, 
or cements composed of fine sand with the foregoing 
materials or some other medium used as a binder. 
Modem pieces are found with plaster of Paris under 
the baize which finishes the base and obviates the 
risk of scratching the table top. 

Silver candlesticks of the William and Mary, and 
Queen Anne periods—and many of later date— 
have cast silver bases. Such have a pleasant way of 
emphasizing their substantial quality every time they 
are taken up and set down ; they feel right when they 
are lifted; they sound satisfactory as the base again 
touches the table. Candlesticks with cast bases are 
often smaller than those with wrought feet. Where 
the metal went into thickness there was no special 
need to spread it. The early sockets were compara¬ 
tively small and not infrequently a part of the shaft. 
The loose nozzle is of later date, but it was a recognised 
style when Joseph Hancock began to make candle¬ 
sticks of fusion metal, and “ Old Sheffield ” examples 
are usually so fitted. Candlesticks to take two and 
three light arms date from the early part of the 
eighteenth century and occur in both materials. 
Candelabra are pieces designed specially to take three 
or more candles. 

The variety of candlesticks is almost beyond count. 
Mr. Bradbury records the fact that one firm alone 
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introduced no fewer than 1190 patterns during twenty- 
five years of business, and the silversmiths were by ilo 
means behind in this matter. The difference might 
only be slight, and could be effected by changing the 
combination of the parts which made up the whole, 
but there are differences and the system of manu¬ 
facture indicated adds a considerable interest to the 
study of candlesticks in particular and of other articles 
generally. 

The mere list of styles in candlesticks is formidable. 
In the catalogues to which reference has been made 
and in other printed matter are to be found such 
terms as Corinthian, Pompeian, Ionic, Egyptian, 
Adam, Flaxman, reeded, fluted, oval canoe, caryatid, 
octagonal and telescopic. The last alone would 
afford an opportunity for sub-division, and an adequate 
description of all the variations from the type, would 
entail references to not a few specifications of patents. 
Yet it is safe to say that, regarded as an artistic produo^ 
the telescopic candlestick was a failure and it was 
nothing to boast about as a mechanical invention. 
It is not a desirable piece for the collector. 

The styles mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
may be briefly discussed. Those candlesticks to 
which architectural terms are applied should be viewed 
with a lenient eye ; the descriptions do not err on the 
side of exactness ; they may foUow their order but not 
in aU its detail. The Corinthian][column is fluted and 
it should have a square base and a well-defined capital 
socket. The Pompeian has a plain column with a 
decorative overlay springing from the base and 
terminating below the capital—in a square candlestick 
there would be one of these vertical decorations on 
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'^ch of the four sides of the shaft. A reeded column 
has a series of convex ribs running from base to 
socket, while the fluted variety follows the Corinthian, 
in that the divisions are concave. The characteristic 
features in an Adam design are the swags and festoons, 
with or without masks and other classical motifs. 
In a Flaxman design one looks for classical figures on 
the surfaces, and if the shaft between the socket and 
the base is a human figure, or a group of figures, it 
wiU be designated a caryatid candlestick. 

The term “oval-octagonal” is self-explanatory, and 
signifies a base oval in shape supporting an octagonal 
pillar, which will usually taper from the collar just 
above the base towards the socket, with such relief 
by way of further collars as may have satisfied the 
designer or craftsman. The oval canoe base is shaped 
, so that the extremities of the longer diameter are 
^ higher than the sides of the shorter, and an oval collar 
for the socket is similarly cupped to suggest the shape 
of a canoe. Besides the main styles the terms applied 
to decorations are subject-matter for study. The 
acanthus leaf, various forms of beads, shells, threads, 
flutes and the inevitable gadroon both straight and 
diagonal occur. For the sides of plinths and other 
flat surfaces, there are medallions, masks, ’wreaths, 
festoons and sprays. The employment of all these 
modifications may detract from the purity of the 
original on which the piece is based, but the variety 
obviates any risk of monotony and has made possible 
the enormous number of different patterns which 
occur in pillar candlesticks in both silver and Old 
Sheffield Plate. 

^ The candelabrum is the pillar candlestick provided 



Plate No. 5 

One of a pair of Old Sheffield Candlesticks; square base with 
gadroon border and sump and fluting; baluster stem with socket 
bearing mark I.H., possibly that of Joseph Hancock. Date, circa 
1760. 

Author, 

A Three Light Old Sheffield Plate Candelabrum ; one of a pair, 
with one of a pair of silver candlesticks to match. Height, lof in' 
The candelabra with twisted branches and flame centres. Makers' 
Luke Proctor & Co., of Sheffield. Date, 1794. The property of 
the Hon. Rupert Beckett. 


Mr, F, Bradbury. 












Plate 
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i#rith a fitment that converts it into a two or three 
armed affair, or it may be a much bigger and bolder 
stick designed for four or more candles which are 
carried in sockets on arms springing from the central 
shaft. Candlesticks convertible into candelabra are 
sometimes sold as “candlesticks silver; the branches 
of Sheffield Plate.” It is easy to guess how they came 
to be associated, and generally the candlestick will be 
older than the arms. In many-branched candelabra, a 
proportion of the arms may terminate in dishes for the 
reception of sweets and fruit, and once and again 
examples are found with the dish sockets and the 
candle collars in duplicate and interchangeable. Candle¬ 
sticks are illustrated in Plates 4 and 5. 

As will be gathered below, prices range widely. 
The highest recent record of which we have particulars 
relates to a pair of Charles the Second, dated 1670, 
^ which weighed 61 oz. 10 dwt. and realised £1230, 
at 400S. per ounce. 

Candlesticks { Silver ) 

1691. A pair of William and Mary table candlesticks, 
fluted stems, square nozzles, knops and moulded 
feet; in. high; weight 16 oz. 4 dwt., at 
per ounce i6os. 

1692. A pair of William and Mary table candlesticks, 
fluted stems, octagonal nozzles, knop and 
plinth bases, gadroon embossing. Marks DB 
with mullet and crescent. Sold “ aU at" 
£285. 

1708. Four Queen Anne table candlesticks, baluster 
stems chased with foliage and riband§, circular 
plinths with chased borders. Maker, William 
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Bainbridge; weight 47 oz. 19 dwt., at per« 
ounce 50s. 

1711. A pair of Queen Anne dwarf candlesticks, 
about 4| in. high, octagonal plinths and 
nozzles, moulded borders. Maker, Samuel 
Westall; weight ii oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 
270s. 

1726. A pair of silver gilt table candlesticks, baluster 
stems, octagonal plinths chased with marks 
and engraved with scroll work. Maker, Pent 
Symonds of Exeter; weight 29 oz. 18 dwt., at 
per ounce 140s. 

1728. Four George the Second table candlesticks, 
baluster stems, moulded cast octagonal plinths! 
Maker, John Wisdom; weight 60 oz. 12 dwt., 
at per ounce 47s. 

1733-34- Four George the Second table candlesticks, 
stems chased with medallion heads, foliage! 
ribands and rosettes, plinths circular with 
borders chased with shells and foliage on a 
matted ground. Maker, Paul Lamerie; weight 
86 oz. 13 dwt., at per ounce 360s. 

1745 - A set of four table candlesticks, baluster stems, 
square moulded plinths; weight 66 oz. 14 dwt., 
at per ounce 33s. 

1754-57- Four table candlesticks, 10 in. high, baluster 
pillars on shaped bases, two of each date; 
.weight 81 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 19s. 

1759- Four Ionic column table candlesticks, on 
square plinths, embossed with shells and 
fluting. Sold " aU at ” for £75. 

^765- A pair of George the Third table candlesticks, 
baluster stems, square bases with shell corners i 
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gj in. high; weight 35 oz. 15 dwt., at per 
ounce 14s. 6 d. 

1776. A pair of George the Third table candlesticks of 
Adam design, chased with masks, paterae and 
husk festoons, square bases, Shefadd make. 
Sold " all at ” for £25. 

1784. A set of eight table candlesticks, ii m. high, 
partly fluted stems, borders in foliage and beads, 
plinths circular. Makers, John Winter & Co. 
and John Parsons & Co. of Sheffield. Sold 
“ aU at ” for £135. 

1796. A pair, nearly similar to the foregomg. Makers, 
John Green & Co. of Sheffield. Sold all at 

1811. A pair of pillar candlesticks, ii| in. high, on 
circular bases, each fitted with a three-axm 
candelabra branch in Old Sheffield Plate. 
Makers, John Roberts and Co. of Sheffield. 
Sold “ aU at ” for £21. 

Candlesticks AND Candelabra {Old Sheffield Plate) 
Nearly twenty pairs of pillar candlesticks and 
candelabra were sold at the BetheU sale. The prices 
realised were as low as 3 gumeas and up to 16J 
guineas per pair. The following are typical of the 
lots:— 

B. S. A pair of candlesticks, 12 in. high, tapered 
columns, polygonal throughout, marked G-R.j 
a rare mark. Sold at £5 ifls- 
B. S. A pair of oval candelabra, 18 in. high, of i, 2 
or 3 lights; columns shaped, branches of 
hexagonal wire with a smgle closed twist, flag 
^ leaf decorations. Sold at 9 gumeas. 
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B. S. A similar pair, same height, but column 
tapered and branches double twist. Sold at 
i6| guineas. 

B. S. A pair of candlesticks, iij in. high on square 
bases with acanthus edging, twisted snake 
and garrya wreaths; bottom of columns 
spirally fluted; upper part decorated with 
wheat-ears ; nozzles square ; capital acanthus 
leaved ; marked H. Sold at 8| guineas. 

R. D. A set of four candlesticks, ii| in. high, chased 
with foliage and shell ornament, baluster 
columns, circular bases. §old at ii guineas. 

R. D. A pair of three-light candelabra, i6J in. high; 
style as last; acanthus chasing. Sold at 
131 guineas. 

R. D. A single three-light candelabra, 21 in. high,, 
chased foliage and flowers. Sold at los. 

Casters {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate ).—There are 
few more attractive or desirable pieces of moderate 
size and weight than the caster or, as it is sometimes 
designated, the dredger. Silver casters date from 
Queen Anne, or perhaps a little earlier; the pieces 
were copied later in fused metal, but they are compara¬ 
tively rare as Old Sheffield Plate. Mr. Bradbury 
illustrates one example in his book, but there is nothing 
of the kind in Mr. Veitch’s work, nor was a caster 
offered when the BetheU collection was dispersed in 
1910. Examples occur, however, with cut crystal 
glass bodies combined with old plated tops, which are 
very attractive when the glass is of good colour. In 
silver, the caster often figures in auctioneers’ catalogues 
and a great variety are to be found. The dominant ' 
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’ feature is the shape of the body, which may be straight¬ 
sided or cylindrical, vase-shaped with a “ belly ” just 
above the short stem, ovoid, and octagonal with a 
swelling below the waist; the last a product of the 
eighteenth century. The caps are full of interest, 
both in respect of shape, perforation, and method of 





Some Tvpes of Casters 
Fig, 14.—For Sprinkling Sugar. 


attachment to the body. Early dredgers had straight 
sides and mushroom domes perforated in concentric 
circles. The penny pepper pot of pre-war days is the 
survival of the type. In course of years the cap 
became elongated until it became approximately a 
’third of the height, and with this development, fancy 





Plate no. 6 


A William and Mary Cylindrical Sugar Caster; flat blind top to 
cap ; Imop missing ; pierced roimd cap; slip lock joint. London 
marks PLE., linked and crowned. Date, 1689-90. 

A Queen Anne Octagonal Sugar Caster; pierced cap with ap 
octagonal knop. Maker, John Wisdom, of Watling Street, London. 
Date, 1713-14. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A set of Three George the Second Old Silver Casters from the 
Kinoul Collection dispersed in 1916; plain bellied bodies; caps 
with strap ornament and finely pierced. London marks. Date, 
1741. Weight, 30 oz. 8 dwt. 


Mr. W. H. Willson. 













Plate, 6 
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< perforations and geometric arrangements of holes 
came into fashion along with embossing, chasing and 
engraving over body and cap alike. These long caps 
have small knops or tops which follow the conventional 
■ devices such as the flambeau, the acorn, or pine cone. 
The base or foot is commonly quite simple in outline, 
but nearly always of such proportions as to add to the 
dignity and sense of strength and serviceability, which 
are characteristic features of the majority of pre- 
Victorian casters intended for sugar. There were two 
principal ways of attaching the lid, both quite satis¬ 
factory if the work was properly done. The older is 
a bayonet joint, and the other a comparatively long 
slip sleeve, with ever so little taper between the 
internal and external members. 

.At the end of the seventeenth and beriming of 
the eighteenth century, sets of three casters were the 
“correct thing” for table service. The largest was 
intended for sugar, and the pair of smaller size, but 
like pattern, respectively for black and white pepper. 
From, say 1675 to 1705, the shape was cylindrical, but 
the vase in its various forms came soon after the last- 
named date. Casters are usually marked on the side 
if cylindrical, and on the bottom when the shape has 
a foot such as the vase style usually possesses. The 
cap should carry an identical maker’s mark and the 
lion passant. The word itself is spelled indifferently 
“ castor ” and " caster,” but the latter is preferable. 
Casters are illustrated in Plate 6. 

Casters [Silver) 

1713. Set of three casters, octagonal with moulded 
borders. Centre 8 in., the pair 6| in. high, 
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bayonet joint. Maker, A Courtauld; weight j, 
27 QZ. II dwt., at per ounce 190s. 

1718. A plain sugar caster ; weight 6 oz. 19 dwt., at 
per ounce 57s. 6 d. 

1720-50. Three plain dredgers with reeded borders, 
bodies bellied below waist ; 4 in. and 4I in. 
high. The three 7 oz. 9 dwt., at per ounce 
loos. 

1731. Set of three casters, octagonal, with floral 
chasing. Centre 7 in., the pair 5 in. high; 
weight 19 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 70s. 

1748. A pair of Edinburgh casters, plain, 6 in. high, 
shaped bellied bodies; weight 12 oz., at per 
ounce 54s. 

1749. A London made caster, 4 in. high; weight 

2 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 30s. 

1757. A sugar caster, chased with flowers and foliage, 
reeded border; weight 4 oz. 16 dwt., at per 
ounce 34s, 

1760. A caster for pepper, embossed with panels and 
flowers, 5 in. high ; weight 3 oz. i dwt., at per 
ounce 15s. 

1780. A pair of plain casters, gadroon borders, bellied 
below waist; weight 10 oz. ii dwt., at per 
ounce 42s. 

1791. A London made caster, as last in shape; 
weight 2 oz. 19 dwt., at per ounce 15s. 6^i. 

1793. A sugar caster, with reeded border; weight 

3 oz. II dwt., at per ounce 29s. 

1809. A pair similar to last, with acorn knobs; 
weight 7 oz. 9 dwt., at per ounce 36s. 

1817. A plain octagonal caster, 4J in. high ; weight 
2 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 260s. 
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y Centrepieces {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate ).— 
The epergne or centrepiece dates from George the First, 
when it began to displace the standing salt as the 
principal ornament on a fuUy set table. It was, 
however, left to the Sheffield platers to popularise 
the article and there are relatively more Old Sheffield 
Plate centrepieces for sale than examples in silver. 
The group includes an astonishing variety of styles 
and decorations, and marked degrees of stability and 
utility, for the centrepiece was used for fruit, flowers, 
sweetmeats and other purposes. A common form has 
arms, carrying glass or metal dishes, springing out from 
a central member mounted in turn with a bigger dish 
of like design. A standing fault is the comparative 
slightness of these arms and their ill-fitting, so that 
few old centrepieces are entirely satisfactory to the eye. 
Centrepieces are sometimes provided with receptacles 
for flowers, less frequently with utilitarian bottles 
more commonly associated with cruets, and occasion¬ 
ally with provision for holding candles. An epergne 
mounted on a tray is technically described as “ on a 
plateau.” No t3q)ical piece in silver has come under 
the author’s observation in an auction room, but 
examples in both metals are reproduced in Plates 7 
and 8. 


Centrepieces {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S- An oblong centrepiece on four supports, 
reeded and leaved, ii| in. high; the supports 
unioned to a pine-apple at the base, whence 
spring four wire branches carrying bon- 
bonnieres, original glasses. Sold at £6 los. 
aiB. S. A square-based centrepiece, 22 in. high. 




Plate No. 7 

A George the Third Old Silver Centrepiece consisting of a fine 
canopy frame finely ornamented with wrought silver floral devices, 
and surmounted with a pineapple and crown. Within the frame 
a shaped oblong fruit basket, pierced and ornamented with scrolls 
and border; a domed pierced base to support the last, and fitted 
with four scroll bracket arms carrying four baskets; four arms 
from a lower level on the base supporting four sweetmeat dishes ; 
baskets and dishes pierced to match centre fruit bowl. All the 
pieces enriched with shaped and chased borders ; the handles of 
the baskets of open work. Maker, Thomas Henry, London. Date, 
1766. 


Mr. W. B. Willson. 
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consisting of a flower-shaped wire-work structure 
of hexagonal wire, revolving on its base, 
supporting a circular centre glass and four 
branches with baskets and glasses hanging 
from the structure. Sold at 22| guineas. 

B. S. An oval centrepiece, gilt, consisting of a 
dentated cut-glass dish, supported by a frame 
of flat chased band; four supports with 
unions and finial at base, and garlands of 
strung beads above; iij in. high. Sold at 
9I guineas. 

R. D. An epergne with fomr branches nicely shaped, 
chased with flowers and foHage scrolls. Five 
original cut glasses; 25 in. high. Sold at 
I2| guineas. 

R. D. A centrepiece on reeded legs and chased paws, 
with four branches, a cut-glass centre dish 
and four sweetmeat dishes. Sold at 14s. 6 d. 

Chamber Candlesticks {Silver and Old Sheffield. 
Plate) .—These are a group apart from the table or 
pillar variety and the name sufiiciently indicates their 
purpose. The flat candlestick was carried by the guest 
from the foot of the stairs to his bedroom, and there 
are still country inns where the time-honoured custom 
of placing candlesticks for retiral at night is scrupu¬ 
lously observed. We suspect there was a relevant 
connection between the broad base and " three bottle ” 
men. Anjway probably more than ninety per cent, 
of chamber candlesticks are flat bottomed, the pan 
begin swaged or, in the case of later examples, spun. 
The rim of the tray part carries some appropriate wire 
edge, the plain reed, the bead and the gadroon being 




Plate No. 8 

An Old Sheffield Plate Centrepiece, shaped trianguto base on 
shell and scroll feet; a cut glass bowl of contemporary date resting 
S a whe!work basket ornamented with leaves; the basket ob a 
collar supported by a group of three draped caryatides standing on 
the base- the edge of the basket and the base ornamented with egg- 
Ind-We device. Marks. Phceni. and Kirby. Waterhouse & 

Co. Date, ciroa 1825. ^ Hamson. 


A George the Third Silver Centrepiece; oval on plain, with 
nierced band round base which is raised on four feet; fluted oval 

ari^ tarrying silver dishes with fluted centres. The whole sur¬ 
mounted with a boat-shaped fruit bowl with fluted ^ttom. the 

border pierced and chased: two curved reeded handles. London 

marks. Date, 1786. Weight, 97 oz. 


Mr. W. E. Willson. 
















^ Plate S 
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most common. Generally the socket is carried on a 
short stem which is slotted just above the tray to 
accommodate the point of the snuffers. A bow or ring- 
handle affords a convenient means of carr5nng and a 
member upon which to form a little loop to take the 
hook of the extinguisher. The last named more 
rarely sits on a small cone soldered on the base of the 
candlestick. Chamber candlesticks came in with the 
early decades of the eighteenth century, but it was not 
until 1750-1760 that they came to be generally used. 
The marks are usually on the bottom. Silver patterns 
are readily bought and there is also a good demand for 
Old Sheffield wares, which follow faithfully the 
features of the original designs. 

Chamber Candlesticks {Silver) 

I 744 - A pair of chamber candlesticks ; weight 24 oz. 
14 dwt., at per ounce 17s. 

43:764. One only flat candlestick with a gadroon edge 
on three shell feet, with its extinguisher ; 
weight 15 oz. I dwt., at per ounce los. 6 tl. 

1811. One only oblong flat candlestick, with a 
gadroon edge and its extinguisher. Makers, J. 
Roberts and Co., SheflSeld; weight 9 oz. 12 dwt., 
at per ounce iis. 6 d. 

Cheese Toasters {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).— 
Perhaps it would have been more correct in this case 
to have reversed the sub-head printed in itahcs, for 
the cheese toaster is essentially a Sheffield Plate piece. 
Silver toasters are rare, but Mr. Caldicott enumerates 
one dated 1767. Its use went out of fashion during 
the reign of the last peorge, but while the demand 
lasted there were a fair number of patterns made. 
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There were two principal styles, those with back 
and end handles. That with the wooden handii 
centrally fixed on the long side of a rectangular tray 
is the more characteristic and interesting; the other 
variety has end handles and was sometimes water 
jacketed. An ordinary size is lo in. by 7 in. The 
tray, or pan, is sometimes divided to take portions of 
cheese, and less frequently one finds a cheese toaster 
with a set of six oblong pans. The cheese was cut 
into thin slices and placed in the pan, which was set 
in front of the fire with the hinged cover raised. Thus 
the toaster became a glorified Dutch oven, the polished 
inner surface of the cover deflecting the heat-rays on 
to the cheese. The cheese toaster had a water bottom, 
and the hot water was introduced either through a 
lidded inlet at the side or end, or through the socket 
of the handle when that was at the back. The wooden 
plug-end was encased in a brass cap terminating with 
a screw which fitted the bottom of the socket. Som^ 
of the lids are hinged to the body, others to twin prongs 
which engage sockets at the back of the cheese toaster. 
It is worth noting that toasters occasionally figure in 
catalogues of auctions as composite, that is they have 
bodies of Old Sheffield Plate and lids of silver. A 
t5q)ical piece on a spirit lamp stand is shown in 
Plate 16. 

Cheese Toasters {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. An early cheese dish with hot water liner, 

beaded mounts and handles, oblong shape. 

Sold at ^5. 

B. S. A similar one but with twisted handles. Sold 

at 4| guineas. 

F 
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•?' cheese dish, consisting of hot water liner, 

dish, lid and six pans ; original wooden handle ; 
lid with the very rare prong hinge. Sold at 
II guineas. 

Chocolate Pots and Jugs {Silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate).—Choco\s.t& as a beverage came into use and 
favour during the Commonwealth, and the pages of 
the Tatler and Spectator afford plenty of evidence of 
the popularity of the Chocolate houses in Queen 
Anne’s day. Many of Steele’s most sparkling numbers 
.were written at White’s Chocolate House, which was 
on the west side of St. James Street, and one does not 
doubt but that the same beverage was served at 
Wills, Jack s, St. James’s and the Grecian, although 
those familiar names are usually associated with 
coffee. Budgell, one of the minor contributors to the 
, spectator, writing on " The Dangerous Influence of the 
-Month of May,” advises his fair readers “to be in 
a particular manner careful how they meddle with 
romances, chocolate, novels, and the like inflamers ” 
each and aU of which he regards as dangerous “ to be 
made use of during this carnival of nature.” This 
classification of chocolate is amusing, bearing in mind 
the modern opinion that it is “ Grateful and Comfort- 
ing. The chocolate pot of the period was smaller 
than the coffee pot, and had its spout at right angles 
to the handle. The latter is sometimes quite straight 
like a saucepan handle, and is not bowed and fixed at 
top and bottom to the body. A few interesting examples 
have a lid with a hole through the top and a thimble 
coUar through which a wooden spattle was passed to 
f^ilitate the process of making the contents ready 
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for pouring. The marks are on the bottom or side. 
The lid may be marked inside. Chocolate pots in^ 
Old Sheffield Plate are rarer even than examples in 
wrought silver. An example is shown in Plate 10. 

Chocolate Pots {Silver) 

1688. A William and Mary chocolate pot, plain body 
slightly tapered toward neck, scroll handle, 
dome cover, decorated with cut card ornament, 
shell thumbpiece; spout at right angle to 
handle; 4I in. high. Marked G.S. with two 
pellets in a shaped shield. Weight 6 oz. 18 dwt., 
but sold “ aU at ” for £290. 

1710. A Queen Anne plain chocolate pot, dome cover 
and short spout. Maker, Robert Cooper; 
weight 6 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 520s. 

Chocolate Pots {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A cylindrical chocolate pot, pull-off lid; 
original wooden handle, spout; the knob of 
the lid made with a bayonet fastening; 9 in. 
high. Sold at £6. 

B. S. A quite plain cylindrical chocolate pot; with 
a side handle and a hot water inlet. Sold at 

£4 15 s- 

Coastess or Decanter Stands {Silver and Old 
Sheffield Ptoe).—These articles were introduced in the 
second half of the eighteenth, century. They are 
rarely met with singly; pairs occur, but sets of four 
or six were the proper complement of a well-appointed 
table. Their purpose was to hold the decanter and 
prevent the staining of the table top by providing a 
receptacle for the drops of wine that ran down the side 
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' *of the bottle. By far the greatest nuraber have 
wooden bottoms, but one occasionally finds an all- 
metal coaster, and the author has a pair in red lacquer 
with the finest of reeded wire round the rim. There 
are no marks on the metal and it is probable that it is 
plated, and they are almost certainly of late eighteenth- 
century manufacture. The sides of the conventional 
patterns are variously ornamented, aU the decorative 
treatment possible with a cruet band being adapted 
to coasters. When two coasters are coupled and the 
pair mounted on four small wheels the piece becomes 
a “ wine wagon.” The prices of coasters in both 
metals are steadily rising and sets of four, as will be 
gathered from the list below, command long prices. 
Yet it is no more than ten years ago that the writer in 
winding up an estate thought himself fortunate to get 
three poimds for a set of four in Old Sheffield Plate 
4 with mahogany bottoms. The derivation of the word 
is said to have come from the way the little tray and 
its cargo coasted round the table after the dishes were 
removed and were replaced by the walnuts. A few 
miniature coasters for holding the glass of the individual 
diner are to be found, and are well worth trying to 
secure. Six typical coasters are shown in Plate 9. 

Coasters { Silver ) 

1760. Four silver-gilt decanter stands. Sold “all 
at ” for £i4- 

1773. Four decanter stands, pierced with trellis work, 
and embossed with drapery festoons. Sold 
“ all at ” for £31. 

1800. Four plain decanter stands, Dublin make. 
Sold “aU at ” for £17. 








PtATE No. 9 

A GROUP OF OLD SILVER COASTERS 

Top Row. Left to Right. 

A George the Third pattern, with wavy bead edge ; bar pierced 
and slightly engraved. London marks. Date, circa 1770. 

A George the Third pattern; pierced and chased, rope border. 
London marks. Date, 1770. 

A George the Third pattern, with thread edge and collette above 
the base; engraved ornament. London marks. Date, 1796. 

Bottom Row. Left to Right. 

A George the Third pattern; rope edge diamond piercing, 
London marks. Date, 1803. 

A William the Fourth pattern ; body moulded and fluted, edge 
shaped and ornamented gadroon and shell. SheJSield marks. Date, 
1831. 

A George the Third pattern; half fluted; gadroon border, 
Sheffield marks. Date, 1812. 

Mr. W. H. Willson. 


r 
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*1807. Four wire-work bottle stands of Sheffield 
make. Sold “ all at ” for ^19 los. 

1816. A pair of coasters, vertically pierced sides, 
festooned decorations, blue glass liners, of 
London make. Sold “ all at ” for £10 los. 

Coaster^ ( 0 Z<^ Sheffield, Plate) 

B. S. Four circular decanter stands, pierced bands, 
5| in. diameter, 3 in. deep. Sold at 7 guineas. 
B. S. Three double decanter holders for six bottles; 

pierced and chased. Sold at ^8 los. 

R. D. A set of three coasters, with fluted and gad- 
rooned borders, with two others, nearly similar. 
Sold at £3 los. 

R. D. A pair of decanter stands, with chased foliage 
borders, 7 in. diameter; another pair witli 
gadroon borders, 6 in. diameter. Sold at £3 15s. 

Coffee Pots and Biggins {Silver and Old Sheffield 
PZaie).—These two vessels, intended for the same 
purpose, are distinguishable partly by the shape of the 
body and more particularly by the spout, which, in 
the case of the biggin, is little more than a lip, and put 
on the body opposite the handle. That also holds 
good with the majority of late Georgian coffee pots 
with full spouts, but earlier examples had frequently 
the spout at an angle of ninety degrees to the handle. 
Coffee was introduced into England a little before the 
Commonwealth, but the silver coffee pot is nearly a 
generation later. The earhest models were round 
truncated cones with a straight spout rising from a 
point, about a quarter of the height above the base. 
^The tiaritllp. of wood, stuck out like a saucepan handle. 
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The next stage was the introduction of the octagonaJ"' 
body, which was like the original type, tapered and 
truncated. The bellied body, with the curved spout, 
and the leaf-hke formations at the base of the spout' 
began to be made in Queen Anne’s time, and that 
pattern once established the elaboration of ornament 
was only a question of time. Obviously, piercing was 
not permissible, but nearly every other process was 
enlisted by coffee-pot makers in both the metals. It 
is a little difficult sometimes to decide whether a pot 
is a biggin or a jug for hot drinks, and a detail which 
may settle the question occurs just inside the lid, 
where, if there is any lodgment for the wire on which 
the straining bag was hung, it is safe to pronounce the 
piece a biggin. Examples ai'e shown in Plates lo and ii. 

Coffee Pots { Silver ) 

1713- A plain Queen Anne coffee pot, dome cover, 
faceted spout. Maker, John Stocker ; weight 
14 oz. 3 dwt., at per ounce 54s. 

^ 7^5 {circa). A Queen Anne plain coffee pot, 
cylindrical body, spout partly fluted and at 
right angles to handle, of wood and straight 
out from the body (saucepan fashion); dome 
cover with scroll knob; base with pierced 
diamond ornament; Newcastle made; weight 

25 oz. 5 dwt., at per oimce 48s. 

1725- A bellied coffee pot, with dome cover and a 
wooden handle, chased design of flowers and 
^oUs ; weight 21 oz. ii dwt., at per ounce 15s. 
1733- A plain coffee pot with partly fluted spout - 
weight 30 oz. 17 dwt., at per ounce 37s. 

1750. x\ plain coffee pot, cylindrical body with si 
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' fluted spout; weight 45 oz. 8 dwt., at per 

ounce IIS. 6 d . 

1767- A plain cofiee jug with a gadroon-boidered 
cover; weight 20 oz. 12 dwt., at per ounce 
49s. 

1769. A coffee jug embossed with batswing, fluting 
and gadrooned borders; weight 27 oz., at per 
ounce 29s. 

1779. A plain vase-shaped cofiee pot, beaded border; 

weight 29 oz. II dwt., at per ounce 19s. 

1798. A cofiee pot, partly fluted with gadroon 
borders; weight 22 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 

IIS. 6 d. 

1824. A coffee pot, chased with scrolls, flowers 
and foliage; weight 34 oz. 16 dwt., at per 
ounce 8s. ^d. 

Coffee Pots {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A pear-shaped coffee pot, book hinge joint, 
knobbed lid, wicker-covered handle, 10 in. 
high. Marked false silver devices and there¬ 
fore probably of earlier date than 1773. En¬ 
graved with a crest. Sold at 5 guineas. 

R. D. A cofiee pot, with chased design and green 
ivory handle. Sold at £3. 

R. D. An oblong-shaped coffee pot on faaU feet. 
Sold at 55s. 

Cream Pails and Cream Jugs {Silver and Old 
Sheffield Plate ).—^The cream pail is one of the daintiest 
pieces that a collector of old silver can covet. It may 
be of all metal, and whatever its shape it wUl have a 
bale handle. In spite of the purpose to which it was 
''put the body was made perforated, pierced and even 



Plate No. io 


A Queen Anne Old Silver Chocolate Pot; lid with double hinges, 
the upper and smaller to allow the knop to be turned back to admit 
the whirling mop j a small hinged lid on the spout. London 
marks. Date, 1713. Gross weight, including handle of wood, 
23 oz. 18 dwt. 

A George the First Silver Octagonal Coffee Pot, with Ebony 
handle ; shaped spout and moulded base. London marks. Date, 
1716. Gross weight, 25 oz. 

‘ ^ Mr. W. H. Willson. 


TWO OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE COFFEE POTS 

Left Hand. 

A pear-shaped pattern with floral design chased on body and lid ; 
foot and edge of lid ornamented with bold bead design; pine¬ 
apple knob, spout in character with a bird’s head. Date, circa 

1765* 

RigM Hand. 

A plain pear-shape, with spout similar to the above; the lid 
surmounted with a cone knob; the edge and the foot with gadroon 
design; imitated silver marks near rim and handle. Date, circa 
1760. 

Mr. B. B. Harrison. 


4 
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^of wire, although in such cases a blue glass liner was 
necessarily fitted. The content was served with a 
ladle. The jug, from which cream could be poured, 
was used side by side with the pail, and it seems not 
improbable that one was used at the dinner table for 
serving cream over fruit, and the other as a complement 
to the teapot. The short, low-bellied jug with a 
grp all lip and a bow handle, which just now is com¬ 
manding such high prices per ounce, dates from George 
the First’s day, but there was an earlier type, with a 
bellied bottom, a straight neck, no lip and a simple bow 
handle. These early miniature jugs are sometimes 
found in sets of three small ones and one a size larger. 
These sets are rare and have puzzled the experts, who 
are not agreed about their probable use, some holding 
that they were for liqueur, while others maintain that 
they are the true Queen Anne cream jugs. 

The bellied pattern had a ring foot, but with George 
the Second the silversmiths adopted the method of 
putting the round-bottomed body on three fancy cast 
silver feet. These were still plain, but in the next 
reign the body began to be decorated by repousse and 
chasing. The lip became an elongated spout, and in 
place of a bow, a curved or shaped handle was substi¬ 
tuted. The three feet were probably never quite 
satisfactory—^most collectors know the specimen with 
two feet on the jug and the other “ in one of my boxes, 
and in place thereof the silversmiths tried (about 
1770-1780) a round foot and a short stem. These 
necessitated some alteration in the shape of the body 
which assumed a vase shape below the line where the 
neck breaks into a well-rounded shoulder. 

Ten years later the elaborately chased body went 





PLAT^i No. II 

A James tlie Second Conical Coffee Pot in Old Silver, engraved 
with the arms of the donor and the inscription: The Guift of 
Richard Steme, Esq. to y<= Honorable East India Comp”.” Maker’s 
mark G. G., possibly George Garthome, London. Date, 1681-82. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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out of fashion and at the end of the century we find a 
-^fetum to simple outlines, restrained bead or reed 
borders, and the bow handle. The foot and stem were 
kept and an oval helmet-shaped body came into fashion, 
recalling slightly a certain heavy ornate style of the 
second George’s time. About the same time a modifi¬ 
cation of the pattern was introduced which suggests 
the drastic treatment of cutting off all the foot and 
part of the body. This type of jug stood on its own 
bottom, and was relieved by a simple fluting round the 
lower part. Severity of outline and restrained orna¬ 
ment continued the fashion right on to George the 
Fourth’s day, but fuller bodies, which, however, never 
degenerated into “ bellies,” became the vogue. The 
necks of these were short, and the lips and rims were 
often gracefully formed. The cream jug in Old 
Sheffield Plate follows only a limited number of the 
silversmiths’ pattern of the later period. The earlier 
models do not appear to have been reproduced. Cream 
jugs are shown in Plate 3 and Fig. 15. 

Cream Jugs akd Pails [ Silver ) 

1722. A small plain bellied cream jug on a round 
foot; weight 3 oz. 14 dwt., atper ounce 300s. 
1726. Another similar; weight 2 oz. 6 dwt., at per 
ounce 300s. 

1729. A plain, faceted cream jug, with scroll handle, 
on three moulded feet. Maker, Edith Fletcher ; 
weight 5 oz. II dwt., at per ounce 460s. 

1734. A plain cream jug on a round foot; weight 
3 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 195s. 

1737. Another similarly described ; weight 2 oz. 
7 dwt.,’at per ounce 320s. 
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1746. A plain, cream jug on three feet, sold with two 
others similar, of 1747 and 1748, but embossed 
sides; weight of three 8 oz. 5 dwt., at per 
ounce 30S. 

175® {cifcd). An Irish helmet-shaped cream jug, 
chased with a mask, flowers and fruit; on 
three hons mask and claw feet. Dublin made; 
weight 7 ^3 dwt., at per ounce 115s. 

Another of same date, place and style ; weight 
6 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 95s. 

1751. A cream bucket; weight 2 oz. 10 dwt., at 
per ounce 72 s. 

1767. A cream jug, wrought as a cow ; weight 4 oz. 
14 dwt., at per ounce loos. 

1774-78. Two cream jugs, one plain, one embossed; 
weight 7 oz. 2 dwt., the two at per ounce 28s. 

1780. A vase-shaped cream jug, circular foot, rope 
pattern edge, embossed ; weight 2 oz. 19 dwt., 
at per ounce 17s. 

Cream Jugs (OM Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. Two oviform cream jugs, on feet, with beaded 
edges ; one other with a snake handle. Sold 
at 4 guineas. 

B. S. A pair of oval cream bowls on feet, wrought in 
wire work with original blue glass hners, each 
with a spoon rack; six spoons. Sold at 
4I guineas. 

B. S. A circular um-shaped cream bowl on a foot, 
with a lid, ring handle, and gilt iaside, 6 in. 
high. Sold at £4. 

Note.— In connection with cream jugs, it is specially 

worth recording that at the sale of some silver 

-■'fc ■ ^ 






Plate No. 12 . 

A George the Third Eight-Bottle Old Silver Cruet • nierced 
en^aved band ; bead edge, lower edge moulded over .fmahoganv 
MakeSS ^nd claw feet are screwed. London marks 

H. B. (script). Probably Hester Bateman. Date. 

. _ Author, 

=~~S£=.-S,~=: 

„ Mr.W.H.WiUsmi. 

An OH Sheffield Plate Soy Frame ; four cut-ciwstal bottles and 
gadr^n ^ long octagonal base, 

Mr. P, Bradbury. 
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belonging to Earl Howe, in June 1919, a cream 
'^ewer and cover, oviform in shape, on three moulded 
feet, with a scroll handle and a short spout and a lip 
and cover delicately engraved, realised the high price 
of 760s. per ounce. This ewer was only 4I in. high 
and weighed 9 oz. 6 dwt. The maker was Auguste 
Courtauld, and the date letter that of 1732. 

Crn^ [Silver and Old Sheffield Plate ).—It is a 
curious fact, for which one can find no explanation, that 
~ at the present time the cruet is out of favour with 
collectors. Long prices are being paid for old glass, 
and quite extraordinary values obtained for peppers, 
salts and mustards, but combine old glass in a silver 
stand of undoubted date and it requires the magic 
name of Paul Lamerie to give it a value commensura.te 
with those of the two materials of which it consists. 
Yet many a cruet possesses a good appearance and if 
its bottles are the originals and free from flaw it ought 
to have an added interest for collectors. The piece, 
which dates from Queen Anne’s time, can be—and was 
—^produced in a considerable range of patterns, and a 
representative collection wiU embody piercing, repousse, 
chasing, and engraving, with the added feature of 
fancy edge work in one or another of its variants. 
There are two distinct types—the canoe or boat shape 
with end handles, and the frame with its central lifting 
Tiandlp and the cut-out plate fastened thereto for the 
purpose of separating and supporting the bottles. 
The band of the frame in either affords the biggest 
surface for decoration and it is to the credit of the old 
craftsmen that they treated it with admirable restraint, 
for an over-decorated frame, especially if it is embossed, 

I- 
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is an abomination to those who like to find the sense 
of cleanliness in all that appertains to meals and feeding.^' 

The old Sheffield platers were less particular in this 
respect and their florid designs leave something to be 
desired. 

The bottom of some silver cruets of the eighteenth 
century are swaged with a turn-down rim. This plan 
gives a rebate below the bottom, which is reinforced 
by a mahogany disc or shape. In such case the mark 
will be found on the bottom and inside, that is in contact 
with the bottles. The number of bottles was often 
eight and occasionally ten, the condiments including 
white and black pepper, oil, vinegar, cayenne, soy—a 
sauce—and one or more special flavourings. The 
modem breakfast cruet with its bottles in miniature 
and a salt cellar, does not occur. Small frames with 
four bottles, equivalent to our limcheon craets, are 
met with, and a three-bottle frame with a handle at 
the back is worth attention when an example comes 
before the collector. Small soy frames (q.v.) really 
form part of this group. What is known as a Warwick 
cmet, really a salad cruet, is bigger than the usual 
dinmg-table variety, and consists of a rather massive 
five-hole frame in which are two pepper pots, a bottle 
for oil, another for vinegar and a larger caster for i 
sugar. This pattern was chiefly made between 1750 
and 1765. Apart from the special pattern with the 
wooden base mentioned above, one looks for marks on 
the band near the rim or on the bottom. The handle, 
if loose, and the casters, if metal, ought to be marked 
to correspond with the body. For examples of cruets 
see Plates 12 and 28. 
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Cruets {Silver) 

1713. A Queen Anne cruet frame, with plain rings 
fitted with a small muffineer, and two silvcx - 
mounted, cut-glass bottles. Maker, Pierre 
Platel; weight 13 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 60s. 

1736. A Warwick cruet with three casters and two 
bottles; weight 36 oz. 12 dwt., at per ounce 
22 s. 

1751. A Warwick cruet frame, with three plain casters 
and two silver-mounted, cut-glass bottles; 
weight 45 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 21s. 

1767. A seven-bottle cruet, each mounted with silver 
lips and covers ; weight 42 oz. 16 dwt., at per 
ounce 29s. 

1784. An oval cruet and salad frame, pierced and 
engraved sides ; four claw and ball feet, holding 
sugar dredger, pepper caster, two small sauce 
bottles, silver-mounted, oil and vinegar bottle, 
with vase handles and covers, two other 
bottles; all stoppers ; all m cut glass. London 
made. Sold “ all at ” for £6 los. 

1794. An oval cruet frame, reeded border and foliage 
bottle, seven cut-glass bottles; weight 33 oz. 

5 dwt., at per ounce 7s. 

1802. An oval cruet frame, engraved, with seven 
cut-glass cruets and a mustard ladle. Sold 
“ all at ” for £5. 

1822. An oblong cruet frame, with gadrooned borders ; 
eight cut-glass bottles, four with silver mounts; 
mustard and pepper ladles; weight 19 oz. 

5 dwt., at per ounce 8s. 6 d, 

■y. . 
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Cruets {Old Sheffield Plate) > 

B. S. A supper cruet on stand, with four wire and 
baU feet; 8 original bottles and stoppers; 
4 glass bonbonnieres round an oblong centre 
glass. Above the stand a Sheffield gilt knob, 
i6 in. high. Sold at £13. 

R. D. A cruet frame, with three cut-glass bottles; 
chased foHage decoration; ii in. high. Sold 
at £2. 

















CHAPTER VII 


THE QUEST—DRINKING VESSELS TO FISH SLICES 

D BINK[N6r Vessels {Silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate ).—It would be possible to write a whole 
chapter about drinking vessels, and fill it with 
literary allusions. It will better serve the collector’s 
needs to state, briefly and concisely, the differences 
between the various kinds of vessels that have held 
the popular fashion over a long period of English 
history. Alphabkically, although not quite chrono¬ 
logically, the beaker takes rank in the list. It is the 
ancestor of the glass tiunbler found on every dining- 
table; it has never had either handle or spout, although 
it occurs with a base or flat foot, and a turned-over run. 
It dates from the seventeenth century, early examples 
occasionally having a cover. The type is severely 
plain, with straight sides, and the surface restrainedly 
decorated with a chased design or raised pattern. 
The side tapers and the diameter is nearly always 
larger at the top than at tbe bottom. The brim is often 
rolled outwards to break the straight line, and a beaker 
so made has a good deal more character than a true 
tumbler shape. Only a few examples occur in Old 
Sheffield Plate as the beaker had gone out of fashion 
by the m iddle of the eighteenth century. Examples 
dating from pre-Restoration days are taller than those 
that came afterwards, but that mode of determining 
the age of a beaker is only approximate and some other 
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evidence should be sought when bu5dng. Beakers are 
marked outside, and usually under the rim. 

Cups, of which there are an infinite variety ex¬ 
tending over a very long period of time, are at the 
moment less in favour with collectors than tankards. 
What are known as standing cups, sometimes called a 
hanap, are big ornamental pieces, and command 
high prices, partly because of their rarity and early 
date, and partly on account of their artistic merit 
and the interest they arouse on craft grounds. The 
cup intended for individual use, however, is ordinarily 
a plain vessel, and compared with the tankard is apt 
to be lacking in character and individuality. The 
variety known as handled, or loving, cups attract the 
attention of many collectors, but the cup in any of its 
styles lacks the robustness of the tankard, nor has it 
the peculiar grace which makes the goblet so desirable 
an addition to a plate case. 

The features which differentiate the goblet from 
the cup, lie in the shape of the bowl and the method of 
supporting the body on the foot. A goblet is usually, 
but not invariably, beUied, the bottom of the body is 
egg-shaped, and it is supported on a baluster or straight 
stem and a foot which may be square or any other 
shape, but is commonly round and slightly domed. 
There is not the same distinctiveness in a cup, for there 
the body emwes away into the foot, with or without 
a collar to relieve its comparatively short stem. A 
steeple cup may have the main outline of a goblet, 
and has a cover which does not sit directly on the brim, 
but is raised therefrom by three or four slender balusters, 
ts upper member, terminating in a spike, suggests the 
steeple of a church and gives the piece its name. The^ 
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Roving cup is not so old as the steeple cup, but, like it, 
is found in the plate chests of most of the city companies 
and the older colleges and institutions in the country. 

The loving cup, according to one authority, is dated 
from Charles the First, but with the stricter national life 
of the Commonwealth its development was checked, and 
it was not until the days of the Merry Monarch that its 
place in corporate life was confirmed. Since then it 
has persisted, and it still remaius the typical presen¬ 
tation piece with which a past-master or like ofiElcer 
win mark his tenure of office, or a long connection 
with some festive board. Its shape is not clearly 
defined and experts are not agreed on the point whether 
or not a loving cup must have two or even three, 
handles. The marks are variously disposed, frequently 
on the body near the rim, occasionally on the “ beUy ” 
line, and less rarely on the bottom. Loving cups were 
made in fused metal as weE as sEver. Many of the 
most typical of the two-handled loving cups are of 
Irish origin and are characterised by what has come to 
be known as harp handles. These spring from the 
lower part of the body, curve inwards, but do not join 
the cup at the rim. 

The flagon is a sEver piece, an aristocrat in the 
famEy of drinking vessels. It is earlier than the 
taiikard, which it resembles in some respects, but 
the one suggests Don Qmxote and the other Falstaff. 
It is earlier than Elizabethan times. The Eds are 
hinged at a point set weU back on the handle, and 
there is a thumbpiece to enable the drinker to turn it 
clear out of thewaywhen hefeU to quaffing its contents. 
Some flagons are ecclesiastical pieces. 

Tankards are occasionaUy found ifi Old Sheffield 
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Plate, but the piece is a wrought silver vessel in style 
and character = its broad base, ample girth, generous 
handle and substantial lid and hinge all suggest that 
opulence and prosperity were the fortune of the 
original owner. Some one has said that the charm of 
the tankard lies in the lid and there is some truth in 
that contention. The lid and hinge of a tankard are 
well worth careful study along the lines indicated in 
Chapter IV. There is, in a good example, a very 
complete connection between it and the handle, each 
being the coimterpart of the other and both essential 
to the design. The hinge strap will be set well back 
and soldered to, or possibly cast on, the bow. In some 
examples this part of the hinge is treated decoratively, 
a popular feature being a lion sejant. A thumbpiece 
on the strap is conveniently placed for raising the lid, 
and turning it completely back. This again is often 
artistically designed or quaintly cut in the metal and 
add much to the charm of the tankard and a certain 
sense of satisfying proportion. The tankard is a 
Tudor vessel, and Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, 
possesses a good specimen dated 1571. Tankards 
made before the Civil War were straight-sided, but 
often elaborately ornamented with repousse and chased 
work. The soberness of the Puritans showed itself on 
the outside of the ,cup, and the tankard of the Common¬ 
wealth is marked by plain lines, flat lids, and simple 
decorations. At the end of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth ornament again 
became the vogue, and some of the Georgian tankards 
are bellied, and have domed hds. A knob has then to 
be substituted for the thumbpiece, or, as it is sometimes 
appropriately called, the purchase. Two special types 
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call for a brief mention, namely, the patterns which 
bear the mark of the Newcastle of&ce, which is straight 
side, has no lid and a foot, and the Scottish model 
which is marked by a lip in embryo, and a small curved 
extension on the hd to cover it. This feature is " along ” 
the handle, that is, on the opposite side. Reproductions 
of tankard photographs will be found in Plate 13. 

The marks on tankards earlier than George the 
Second are almost invariably found on the outside of 
the pot, and near the junction of the handle with the 
brim, the lid being marked outside. Later the marks 
were put on the bottom and inside the cover. What is 
known as a peg tankard was marked inside by sub¬ 
divisions indicating equal parts—frequently an eighth 
of the capacity—thus providing for fair draughts all 
round when the tankard was common to the company. 
Mugs usually of silver are the little brothers of the 
tankard family, and date from the Restoration. There 
is a demand for them because they are now, as ever, 
popular as christening presents, but as collectors’ 
pieces they have no particular merit, as the majority 
lack distinction or originality. 

Tumbler cups, made in silver and more rarely in 
Old Sheffield Plate, are at the present time favoured 
by collectors, and big prices are being paid for them. 
The piece dates from the seventeenth century, when 
they were used by students at colleges, and in places 
where the inmates took their meals at a common table. 
The idea was that a serving man went round the table 
and filled the cup of each person at the board. The 
conventional shape tapers shghtly, so that the cups 
could be nested for storing. 

Many of the examples that find their way into the^, 
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^ auction room have lienxisplierical bottoms; others are 
similar in shape and are ever so slightly flattened. 
The diameters range from 2| in. to 3| in. Another 
variant from the type had a slight handle and was 
shallower. This pattern is known as a taster, and 
examples later than the first two decades of the eigh¬ 
teenth century are only rarely found. Finally, there is the 
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CIRCA 1695 


Fig. 17.—Drinking Vessels, 


wme cup, a term sometimes applied to a straight side, 
tapering cup, on a stem and foot, of middle seventeenth- 
century date. The name does not convey an idea of 
a definite shape, but a fonn in which it frequently 
occurs is shown on p. 169. 

Drinking vessels in Old Sheffield Plate, are not 
common, but tankards, both open top and with a 
domed cover, were made and the examples that have 
^been preserved are often of good shape. It is not 
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improbable that their scarceness is due to the best of 

reasons. They were subjected to hard usage, and were " 

worn out and discarded. 

Beakers 

1690. William and Mary beaker, slightly widened 
toward the lip, engraved with foliage and 
banded with strapwork on a beaded foot. 
Norwich mark with maker’s initials P.R.; 
weight 3 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 330s. 

169S. Two William the Third beakers, embossed with 
spiral fluting and foliage round the lower part ; 
on three ball feet, 8 oz. 10 dwt., the two at per 
ounce 120S. 

1698. William the Third beaker, embossed and chased 
with a wreath of flowers. 3i in. high, tapered 
sides. Marked with a waterfowl in a circle 
(maker); weight 2 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 370s. 

1793. A plain beaker; weight 5 oz. 2 dwt., at per 
oimce i8s. 

Cups 

1573. An Ehzabethan Communion Cup; 6| in. high; 
cylindrical form with spreading lip; engraved 
with two narrow bands of azured formal 
flowers; baluster stem ; domed foot. Maker’s 
mark I.P. in shield; weight 6 oz. 9 dwt. Sold 
“ all at ’’ £92. 

1626. A Charlesthe First steeple-cup and cover embossed 
and chased with formal fruit and foliage ; the 
cover surmounted by a steeple ornament; the 
cup on a stem formed as a three-handled 
vase; circular foot with egg-and-tongue border; 
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^ 17 in. high. Marks on cup R.S. (maker); cover 

date 1636; weight 22 oz. 2 dwt. Sold “ all at ” 

£490- 

1689. A WiUiam and Mary plain feeding cup, with 
tapering spout and S handle. Maker’s mark 
L.A. with pellets and a scallop. A converted 
piece, probably a porringer of Charles the Second 
period ; weight 6 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 120s. 
1693, A William and Mary miniature cup, embossed 
with spiral fluting; 2 in. diam. Sold “all at” 

£13- 

1717. An octagonal cup with a fluted band round the 
centre; 3^ in. high, 4 in. diam. Maker, 
David King, Dublin. No handles; weight 3 oz. 
3 dwt., at per ounce 620s. 

1717. A plain two-handled cup; 9 in. high, 8 in. 
diam. ; rib round centre; harp handles. 
Maker, Wm. Clarke, Dublin; weight 65 oz. 
18 dwt., at per ounce 185s. 

1738- A two-handled cup; 12 in. high, gilt and chased 
inrehef, with strapwork ; weight 66 oz. 16 dwt., 
at per ounce 54s. 

1740. Two loving cups; fluted scroU handles. Dublin ; 

weight 28 oz., at per ounce 48s. 

1748. A two-handled cup and cover; loj in. high; 
chased floral scroll-work and acanthus leaves, 
cover surmounted with three feathers ; gadroon 
edge. Maker, John Jacobs; weight 47 oz. 

5 dwt., at per ounce 61 s. 

1749' -A- loving cup, chased with flowers; shaped 
handles. Makers, Gurney & Co. ; weight 
27 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 9s. 

-41750 (c*Vc«z). Three cups with scroll handles; reeded 
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rib round centre. Dublin mark ; weight 64 oz. 
5 dwt., at per ounce 30s. Another similar, 
Dublin mark, 5| in. high; weight 14 oz. 
3 dwt., at per ounce 48s. 

1760. A loving cup ; two scrolled handles ; embossed 
and chased with scrolls and flowers on matted 
ground. Maker, W. Homer, Dublin; weight 
19 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 15s. 

1765. A two-handled cup and cover, embossed and 
chased with spiral flutings; 14I in. high. Makers 
Thomas Whipham and Charles Wright; weight 
62 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 52s. 

1790. A two-handled cup with a beaded rib round the 
centre. Maker, Mathew West, Dublin ; weight 
14 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 39s. 

1800. A loving cup with reeded handles. Makers, 
Sam Godbehere, Edw. Wigan and Jas. Bult; 
weight 19 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 13s. 6 d. 

Flagons [Silver] 

1660. A pair ox Charles the Second silver-gilt flagons ; 
cylindrical shape, flat covers, with well spread 
feet and scroll handles. Thumbpiece represent¬ 
ing a pierced heart, embossed and chased with 
flowers, foliage and cherubs. Height 15I ia. 
Marks, a wheatsheaf or gerbe; weight 262 oz. 
10 dwt., at per ounce 90s. 

Goblets 

1606. Silver-gilt goblet, V-shaped bowl; engraved 
with bunches of grapes on small groimd; vase¬ 
shaped stem chased with a shell pattern ; cir¬ 
cular foot decorated as bowl, and with fluted 

’ ' . . ■■ • 
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border; 8 in. high. Marks, A.B. monogram; 
weight 9 oz. 17 dwt., at per oimce 8gos. 

1623. A plain goblet on baluster stem and round foot; 
7 i in. high. Maker’s marks, T.B. with a boar’s 
head below; weight 8 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 
430s. 

1651. A Commonwealth goblet; nearly cylindrical 
cup, embossed and chased round the lower part 
with a foliage pattern, baluster stem, sHghtly 
domed foot, partly chased with foliage, 8^ in. 
high. Marks, C.P. with mullet; weight 12 oz. 
14 dwt., at per ounce 290s. 

1655. A Commonwealth goblet, similar in shape to 
last but plain; 6| in. high ; weight 9 oz. 10 dwt., 
at per ounce 470s. 

1657. A Commonwealth goblet, small, bowl nearly 
cylindrical, engraved formal foliage pattern, 
spreading foot; 2| in. high. Marks, H.N. over 
a bird and branch. Sold “ all at ” £105. 

1813. Two goblets, partly fluted, border engraved 
with scale pattern; weight 9 oz. 3 dwt., at per 
ounce IIS. 6 d. 

Mugs {Silver) 

1690. A William and Mary mug, bulbous body with 
straight neck, reeded, bow handle; weight 
4 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 140s. 

1692. A small mug, similar to the above. Mark, 
R.H.; weight 3 oz. 16 dwt., at per ounce 92s. 

1706. A plain mug. Maker, Francis Garthome; 
weight 3 oz. 19 dwt., at per ounce 50s. 

1725. A plain mug of good size and shape; weight 

^ II oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 24s. 



Plate No. 13 

FOUR OLD SILVER TANKARDS 

A Commonwealth Skirt Tankard. London marks. Date, 1654, 
Weislit, 24 oz. I dwt. 

A Queen Anne Tankard; with gadroon edge to cover and a 
similar "design on foot; reeded and semicircular ornament above 
foot and round the body. Edinburgh marks. Date, 1704. 

WeigM, 31 oz. 7 dwt. _ t j 

A George the Second Tankard; typical period shape. London 

marks. Date, 1746. Weight, 31 oz. 12 dwt. 

A George the Third Tankard of Newcastle make, of which it is 
characteristic. Makers. Langlands & Robertson. Date, 1780. 
Weight, 26 oz. 10 dwt. 

Note. For other types of drinking vessels, see pp. 169 and 171. 
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1734. A half-pint mug, plain; weight 6 oz., at per 
ounce I2S. 

1750. Two plain mugs; weight 27 oz. 19 dwt., at 
per ounce 23 s. 

1756. A beUied mug, plain, scroU handle; 3I in. high. 
London mark; weight 5 oz. 19 dwt., at per 
ounce i6s. 6i. 

1759. A shaped mug, plain, scroll handle. New¬ 
castle mark; weight 10 oz. 8 dwt., at per 
ounce 20S. 

1782. Three plain mugs; weight 14 oz. 15 dwt., at 
per ounce 26s. 

Tankards 

1670. A plain tankard, flat cover, scroll handle, 
bifurcated thumbpiece, barrel engraved with 
arms; 6i in. high. Maker, Arthur Heaslewood. 
Norwich. 25 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 62s. 

1675. A plain tankard, flat centre, scroll handle, 
bifurcated purchase, the borders reeded; 6| in. 
Marks, S.R. over a pellet; weight 24 oz. 15 dwt., 
at per ounce 95 s. 

1683. A tankard, flat cover, scroll handle, corkscrew 
thumbpiece, borders reeded. Blarks, D.G. with 
two fleur-de-lys in a lozenge; weight 26 oz. 

3 dwt., at per ounce 120s. 

1686. A tankard, style as last, but barrel pl a^n 
Marks, Y.T. with a quarterfoil and three pellets ; 
weight 24 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 88s. 

1689. A tankard, similar in style to above (1683), 
same marks, yj in. high ; weight 23 oz. 6 dwt., 
at per ounce 80s. 


M 
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1694. A tankard and cover, flat lid, scroll handle, 
corkscrew thumbpiece. Mark, H.E.; weight-^ 

26 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 58s. 

1702. A plain tankard, flat cover, scroll handle, I 
fluted thumbpiece, borders reeded; 7 in. high. ! 
Maker, Wm. Matthew; weight 23 oz. 8 dwt., ! 
at per ounce 70s. 

1716, A plain tankard, domed cover, fluted thumb- 
piece; weight 28 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 38s. 

1718. A plain tankard, style as last; weight 20 oz. 

10 dwt., at per ounce 45s. ' 

1724. A belhed tankard, domed lid, spout, moulded 
foot, embossed with scroll and flower pattern. 
London mark; weight 36 oz. 19 dwt., at per 
ounce 9s. 6i^. 

1728. A plain tankard, reeded border, shaped handle, 
no lid; weight 9 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 26s. 

1741. A plain tankard, dome cover, scroll handle, 
open thumbpiece, spout at side of later date; 
weight 28 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 21s. 

1746. A plain tankard, as last, no spout; weight 31 
oz. 12 dwt., at per ounce 25s. 

1774. A plain tankard, reeded border, no cover; 
weight 14 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 15s. 6 d, 

1792. A tankard, domed lid, on spread foot, chased 
with scroU and floral pattern, engraved arms of 
Lord Nelson; 9^ in. high. Maker, Thomas 
Graham ; weight 27 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 

I 2 S. 

1829 A bulbous body tankard, with cover chased 
wi& hop design, fluted borders, gilt inside ; 
weight 35 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 8s. 
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Tumbler Cups 

1678. A Charles the Second tumbler cup, embossed 
with flowers and foliage. 2| in. diam. Maker, 
Gibson, York. Sold “ all at ” £30. 

1683. A Charles the Second tumbler cup,matted surface, 

3 in. diam. Mark D.S. Sold “ all at ” £11 10s. 
Another similar, 2| in. diam. Marks G.R. in 
three places. Sold " aU at ” £24. 

1711. A plain tumbler cup. Maker, Richard Richard¬ 
son, Chester ; weight 2 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 
390S. 

1713. A Queen Anne tumbler cup; 2| in. diam. 
Another, 2| in. diam., engraved " Wm. Twells 
in Nottingham.” Weight of the two 3 oz. ii 
dwt., at per ounce iios. 

1753. A plain tumbler cup; 2| in. diam.; weight 

4 oz„ at per ounce loos. 

Not dated. Two tumbler cups, engraved “May the 
cause of liberty ever unite us.” 2| in. diam. ; 
weight 4 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 220s. 

1765. A plain tumbler cup; 3J in. diam.; weight 

6 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 64s. 

1774. Two plain tumbler cups; 2| in. diam.; weight 

7 oz. 12 dwt., at per ounce 46s. 

Dishes {Silver and Old Sheffield Plaid ).—^There is 
a great variety of dishes in both metals ranging from 
venison dishes of 24 in. or 26 in. diameter down to 
small round affairs with three or four divisions for 
holding as many kinds of vegetables. The dish 
intended for meat was usually oval and a well-raised 
<^ver not infrequently went with each piece, while 
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dish covers were also made for use on dishes of earthen¬ 
ware. The venison dish had its gravy flutes and a 
spoon well. Mr. Bradbury illustrates an oblong pattern 
which, strictly, might be designated a tray. It is deep, 

22 in. long, and divided longitudinally into three par¬ 
titions. Mr. Bradbury suggests that it may have been 
designed to stand on the sideboard to accommodate 
knives, forks and spoons when they had been removed 
after a course. The entree, or as it is sometimes called 
the breakfast, dish, belongs to this group, and these 
articles usually command high prices, whether in silver j 
or fusion metal. An early form in silver, which had a 
second tray for hot water, dates from the timp of 
George the Second. The entree dishes lend themselves 
to ornate treatment and are frequently found with 
the handle detachable without loosening screws, the 
idea being that on occasion the cover can be turned 
upside down and each dish used as a pair. The dish 
group are sometimes provided with fixed liners with a 
space between the two parts for hot water. A popular 
form of the round vegetable dish lias a wooden handle 
straight out from the side. Auxiliary to dishes and dish 
covers were dish crosses, rather ungainly articles for 
supporting the dishes over a small spirit .lamp which 
was set in a ring in the centre. What are known as 
dish wedges for causing the gravy to flow to the well, 
were made in Old Sheffield Plate. The dish cross can¬ 
not claim to be an artistic piece and the fact that it 
was often adjustable to take more than one dish made 
it complicated and liable to become rickety in use. 

Sets of dishes are utUitariaai wares, but they command 
high prices when they come into the auction room in 
say six different sizes all in an equally good condition.. 
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Plates are dealt with elsewhere, but it might be 
well to include here a brief reference to dinner services 
as a whole, and to schedule for reference a complete 
list of all the pieces that make up a typical set. Owing 
to the great weight, the purchase of a dinner service 
falls to the lot of but few people, and those that are 
sold rarely fetch more than a moderate price per ounce, 
as the following shows :— 

A dinn er service with gadrooned borders con¬ 
sisting of pieces made between 1767 and 1816 and 
comprising 66 dinner plates ; 18 soup plates ; 17 
dishes from 12 in. to 2i| in. long; 8 oval dish 
covers; 4 circular entree dishes and covers and 
four others of oblong shape, with a 24-in. venison 
dish. The weight of the service, 3284 oz. 

Such a set was sold during the year 1919 and 
realised only 8s. 6 d. per ounce, a figure t5?pical of the 
price at which these services change hands. 

Dishes 

1787. An oval dish, 16 in. long, gadroon border. 
Makers, Daniel Smith and Robert Sharp; 
weight 43 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce gs. 

Dishes (Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A pair of circular muffin dishes, with covers 
and hot water bases ; decorated handies. Sold 
at los. A single one on a four-foot stand, 
sold at £3 5s. 

B. S. A soufflet or vegetable dish, consisting of a hot 
water dish, a liner, a fitted dish divider and a 
lid. Crested. Sold at £5 17s. 6 d. 

B. S. Another, shell handled on four foliage feet. 
Roberts & Cadman’s mark. Sold at £4 15s. 
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R. D, A 23-m. venison dish with cover; gadrooned 
border and foliage handle. Sold at 6 guineas. ^ 

R. D. A set of six oval meat dishes of excellent shape 
and in good condition. Smallest 15I in.; 
largest 2i| in. longway. Sold at 30 guineas. 

Entree Dishes {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A set of four circular entree dishes with warmers, 
covers and stands with lamps ; the stands on 
leaf and claw legs and feet, pierced and with 
double handles ; the warmers, gadroon-edged, 
with hot water inlets ; the dishes, gadroon 
borders with wavy edge; the covers with gad¬ 
roon banding, acanthus knobbed and swaged, 
the whole fitting each to each. Sold at £27. 

B. S. A pair of oblong entree dishes, warmers and 
covers, with gadroon edge, screw hot water 
inlets; plain covers with ornamental handles. 
Sold at xos. 

B. S. A pair of 12-in. circular entree dishes with cover 
on warmer, base on 3 baU feet, gadroon edging, 
plain lid with gadroon edge; original wooden 
handle. Sold at £9. 

R. D. A pair of lo^in. oblong entree dishes with 
covers, gadroon border. Sold at 10 guineas. 

R. D. A set of four ii-in. circular entree dishes, 
gadroon and shell borders, sold with two- 
handled hot water stands, hners and covers. 
Sold at £35 los. 

R. D. A pair of ii-in. oblong entree dishes and covers, 
borders chased with flowers and foliage. Sold 
at guineas. 

N OTE, Entree dishes when sold singly realise 
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considerably less than half the value of pairs of equal 
' condition and similar style. The following are typical 
prices each;—ii in. oblong, 40^’ > 47 ^* » 

II in. oblong, 40^- > dish on feet, 70s- 

Egg Frames and Toast Racks [Silver and Old 
Sheffield Plate ).—put these together because both 
are of late eighteenth century introduction, and be¬ 
cause they are not infrequently found in combination. 
The toast rack certainly is a one-purpose article, but 
the egg frame may comprise a rack for toast, a salt 
cellar or a pepper pot. There are plenty of examples 
of both wares to be bought in Old Sheffield Plate, and 
if the truth must be told the majority are common¬ 
place in design and not always as well executed as they 
might be. Closely connected is the egg boiler, usually 
an ovoid vessel in two parts, with a img for three or 
four eggs. The body is held in a three-arm frame 
under which is a small spirit lamp. A better pattern 
is flat top and bottom, and something like a collar 
box. A modification of the egg boiler is the vessel 
known as the egg warmer, which had no lamp, but a 
liner or hot water jacket^ with a light tray to lower the 
eggs into, and Mft them from, the bowl. None of the 
conventional patterns appeal particularly to collectors 
and prices do not rule high. When buying a silver 
toast rack it should be borne in mind that snuffers 
trays have sometimes been converted to the purpose. 

Egg Frames [Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A circular egg boiler, on wire-work stand with 
lamp, 12 in. high ; ring and lion mask handles, 
with hd divided and securing an egg holder, 
original wooden knob. Sold at 7 guineas. 
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B. S. A wire egg stand on 3 feet, with 6 egg cups and 
seven spoons; surmounted by a salt dish and 
handle. Sold at £5. 

B. S. A triangular egg stand on ball feet, original cut- 
glass egg cups and spoons. Shell and gadroon 
decoration. Sold at 45 s. 

B. S. A 2-handled oval egg boiler, pull-off lid, hot 
water liner, egg holder, original handles and 
water inlets with lids. Sold at 5J guineas. 

R. D. An egg frame with four cups and spoons. Sold 
at 57s. 6d. 

Toast Racks {Silver) 

1784. A boat-shaped toast rack, with beaded border 
pierced at ends with a honeysuckle design ; 
weight 10 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 42s. 

1818. Two toast racks, sold with a third dated 1834, 
oblong shape; weight of the three 26 oz. 14 dwt., 
at per ounce 12 s. 6i^. 

Toast Racks {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A canoe-shaped toast rack, on 4 honeysuckle 
feet, with interlacing longitudinal wires pinned 
through base. Sold at 50s. 

Ksh Slices {SUver and Old Sheffield Plate).—lh.&xe 
is not much to be stated about this handsome piece, 
which dates from the second half of the eighteenth 
century. There are two principal shapes, the trowel, 
or as it is usually described, the triangular blade type, 
and one with a curved or more strictly a convex edge 
on the working side. This latter shape was obviously 
su^ested by the shape of the fish which the implement 
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was intended to transfer from dish to plate. Handl es 
•*are frequently of ivory, natural colour or stained 
green, of ebony or coco wood and sometimes of mother- 
of-pearl, and such are usually ferruled with silver. 

Fish slices in Old Sheffield Plate are well worth 
careful examination as they afford perhaps the best 
examples of the way piercing in a press closes the 
surface silver of the fused metal over the raw edge that 
the punch makes. This, of course, applies to the 
bands of lined muffineers and mustard pots, to cake 
baskets, sugar basin bodies and other pierced work, 
but it can best be seen and understood in a flat article 
like the blade of a fish slice. 

Fish Slices {Silver) 

1768. A fish slice, with a triangular blade, pierced 
with foliage pattern, handle dolphin fashion. 
Sold “ all at ” for £13. 

1769. Another similar but with scroll handle; weight 
5 oz. 3 dwt., at per oimce 60s. 

1770 {circa). Another pierced and engraved with 
dolphins and scroll-work. Dublin j 

weight 3 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 68s. 

1772-3- Two fish slices, pierced triangular blades, 
scroll handles; weight 10 oz. 2 dwt., at per 
ounce 40s. 

1774-3. A pair of fish slices, blades as last, handles 
with feathered edges; weight 9 oz. 3 dwt., at 
per ounce 64s. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE QUEST—INKSTANDS TO PUNCH BOWLS 

I NKSTANDS {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).—The&e. 
are exceedingly popular articles with collectors 
and realise comparatively high prices, especially 
for the snaaHer examples. The silver inkstand dates 
from Queen Ann e and the styles include many varieties 
ranging from the dainty boat-shaped production 
holding a pair of small silver-mounted bottles to 
massive cast-silver affairs, heavily moulded in some 
fantastic pattern. When buying a tray-shaped ink- 
stand it is well to check the marks on the constituent 
parts, because some soy frames and snuffers trays 
le nd themselves readily to conversion. Another form 
is the box shape which, not infrequently, has comers 
of heavily-stamped metal, or, in the case of silver, 
cast feet. The complement of fittings varies consider¬ 
ably ; one or two ink bottles, a sand box, a wafer box, 
a pen wiper, and a taper holder in some one of its 
forms, often form a part of the outfit. The Sheffield 
platers followed nearly all the silversmiths’ styles, but 
partly because their metal had its limitations they 
did not slavishly copy. Inkstands, as a rule, were 
subjait to less wear and tear than many other articles 
of household use and the specimens which find their 
way into the market are often in excellent condition. 
Mr. B. B. Harrison has an interesting, if not particularly 
pretty combination, consisting of a plinth on which is 
a small inkpot. In the top are four holes for quills, 
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and below is a small drawer for wafers, while under 
^ that is a drawer-shaped sand box. For illustrations 

of inkstands see Plates 14 and 20. 

Inkstands { Silver ) 

1766. An inkstand, 14 in. long, with a gadroon and 
shell pattern border on scroll feet, with 3 glass 
receivei's fitted with silver covers. Maker, 
Edward Aldridge; weight 31 oz. Sold at per 
ounce 72s. 

1788. A small oval inkstand, with horizontal loop 
handles, beaded rim, 4 claw feet, pierced 
galleries for bottles, and fitted with an ink 
bottle and a sand bottle, both silver-mounted ■ 
both bottles of cut-glass; weight of silver 
3 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 90s. 

Inkstands {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A two-handled boat-shaped inkstand, 7 in. long, 
with ink pot, sand pot, with wire knob lid, and 
a taper stand. Engraved with crest. Sold at 

£755- 

B. S. A globe-shaped insktand on foot, festoon 
decoration, opening with spring knob and con¬ 
taining ink bottle, sand box, an ivory rule and 
receptacles for pencil and pen. Sold at 
£6 15s. 

B. S. A small canoe-shaped insktand on 4 ball feet, 
with ink pot, sand box and wafer box. Sold 

at £3155- 

B. S. An inkstand, ii in. by 9 in. by 3 in., on 4 
ball feet, with a drawer and ink bottle and 
pounce pot; a receptacle for wafers with a 
taper stick on the cover. Sold at ii|- guineas. 





GROUP OF LIBRARY TABLE APPOINTMENTS IN OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 

Three Taper Boxes. From Left to Right: (i) A round pattern 
pierced diamond and slot. Date, cifca 1770. (2) Another pierced 

design. Date, circa 1790. (3) Another chased festoon; bead edge 

and base. Date, circa 1775. 

A Taper Jack of flat wire work; globe shape; reeded coliette 
foot, side handle. Date, circa 1790. 

An Inkstand. Tray pattern; gadroon and shell filled edges; 
two bottles ; a wafer box and a taper stick with chained extinguisher. 
Date, circa 1820. 

A Surprise or Globe Pattern Inkstand on coliette foot; reeded ; 
festoon ornaments; drop spring lid. Date, circa 1795. 

Mr. B. B. Harrison. 

An Old Silver Inkstand on a gadroon bordered tray on four ball 
and claw feet the bottle cages pierced; three silver mounted 
crystal bottles of contemporary make. London marks. Date, 
1770, Weight of silver, 21 oz. 13 dwt. 


Mr. W. H. Willson. 
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R. D. A 9-in. inkstand, with pierced gallery, taper 
stick and two blue glass ink bottles. Sold at 
£2 lOS. 

Jugs and Pitchers [Silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate).—K few collectors regard the jug with more 
favour than the coffee pot, to which it is akin, and indeed 
it is sometimes a matter for speculation as to which 
purpose a specimen may have been put originally. 
A chocolate jug of the Queen Anne period may have 
been converted to more convivial purposes by the fine 
gentlemen of whom Charles Surface and Captain 
Absolute are the prototypes. The wine jug of George 
the Third’s time may serve the hostess of his great- 
great-grandson’s day as a vessel for hot water, for 
your jug is a long lasting piece with a gift of accommo¬ 
dation. In shape, style and decoration it is like 
some of the coffee pots of contemporary date, and one 
authority warns collectors against a practice—^not a 
very common one we think—of converting cofiee pots 
into jugs by the expedient of removing the spout and 
substituting therefor a long lip. Jugs were freely 
made in Old Sheffield Plate, and in some of the old 
catalogues are listed as pitchers, though strictly that 
term ought perhaps to be applied only to jugs which 
have no cover. The Sheffield makers made a special 
feature of vase shapes and produced many beautiful 
examples in the Adam and other classical styles. 

A jug of particular interest to collectors with long 
purses and deep pockets, is known as tiger ware, a 
dark mottled “ pot,” very hard, with a fine glaze and 
almost invariably silver-mounted. It is a German 
^ type and the town of origin is said to have been 




Plate No. 15 

An Old Sheffield Plate Claret Jug; fluted body, pineapple 
knob; Collette foot. Height, 16 in. Imitated Silver mark. 
Date, circa 1765. 

Mr, B. B, Harrison. 

A George the Third Old Silver Jug; plain body with an orna¬ 
mental lip or spout, pine cone knob; original cane on flat wire 
handle, Marks as shown on p. 63. London made. Date, 1769. 
Weight, 18 oz. 12 dwt. 

Miss E. M. Young. 

An Old Sheffield Plate Jug; octagonal body with chased garter 
and shield; coHette foot; rat-tail handle joint; thread wire edges. 
Date, circa 1800, 


Mr. B. B. Harrison. 
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Cologne. The most coveted examples are those that 
^fe catalogued as Elizabethan. The mounting of 
earthenware jugs with silver rims and decorations has 
been popular with craftsmen right down to the present 
day, when Doulton ware is treated as tiger ware was 
in the sixteenth century. It is not surprising that the 
makers of Old Sheffield Plate took the work of potters 
of their own day and mounted them. Examples by 
Wedgwood, and jugs made from designs attributed to 
the Adam Brothers and Flaxman afford evidence of 
this practice of combining ware and silver in the 
eighteenth century. Descriptions and present-day 
values of tiger ware will be found in Chapter X. where 
are particulars of a group of rare pieces for which 
exceptionally long prices have recently been paid. 
Three typical pieces are shown in Plate 15. 

Jugs {Silver) 

1742. A jug with a short spout, and a lion rampant 
handle, chased; cover of later date. Maker, 
Peter Elliott, Exeter; weight 25 oz. 9 dwt., 
at per ounce 145s. 

1752. A hot water jug, finely chased with scroU-work, 
masks, fruit, flowers and foliage. Maker, John 
Wirgman; weight 27 oz. at per oimce 36s. 
1759. A plain jug with a shell spout and a scroll 
handle; weight 26 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 
82s. 

1773. A hot water jug on circular foot, plain body, 
fluted spout with medallion below, domed 
cover, gadroon edge, cone knob; io| in. high; 
weight 21 oz. 5 dvrt., at per ounce 26s. 

1778. A plain vase-shaped, hot water jug on foot, 
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border beaded; weight 26 oz., at per ounce 

35s- 

Jugs {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. An octagonal jug on foot, original wood handle, 
pine-apple knob, capped hinges; 12 in. high. 
Sold at £4 los. 

B. S. A chased and embossed hot water jug on a 
foot; original handle, hinged lid. Sold at £6. 

B. S. A pear-shaped hot water jug, on foot with 
hinged lid and original wooden handle. Sold 
at £5- 

B. S. A cylindrical hot water jug with a square lip 
and wooden handle. Sold at £4 los. 

Kettles {Silver and Old Sheffield -The 

kettle on a tripod or some similar frame in which a 
small spirit lamp is an older piece than some amateur 
collectors are wont to think. In silver it occurs early 
in the eighteenth century, and Sketchley’s list of 
Shefiheld Plate published in 1774 contains the article, 
but the best authenticated examples in the fused metal 
belong to the early years of the nineteenth century. I 
The shapes are often spherical and table kettles are 
generally made to lift off the stand, a few compara¬ 
tively early ones being hung in gimbals on the tripod 
frame. Those, of course, allowed the water to be 
poured by tilting, a practice which is as old as the 
spout kettle and the idle-back of many an old Sussex 
fire-place. 

Kettles {Silver) 

1729. A tea kettle, spherical body, engraved on 
shoulder with a band of shells and scroll-work. 
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Tripod stand with lamp. Maker, Peze Pilleau ; 
weight 61 oz. at per ounce 125 s. 

1732. A tea kettle, chased with branches and flowers 
on matted ground, spout terminating in a 
gryphon's head. Maker, Anthony Nelma ; on 
a lamp stand ; weight 61 oz., at per ounce 28s. 
1735. A George the Second tea kettle of nearly 
spherical shape, engraved round the shoulders 
with foliage and trellis work, on tripod stand 
chased with festooned flowers, shell feet; weight 
73 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 112s. 

1746. A tea kettle, chased with flowers, shells and 
scroll-work, on a tripod stand with lamp. 
Maker, Thomas Whipham; weight 70 oz., at 
per ounce 28s. 

Note. —^The author's catalogue has, of the 1732 
pie<^, the comment, "'Veryugly;" it probably accounts 
for the low price. 

Kettles {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B, S. An oblong kettle, longitudinal handle, hinges 
capped, on a stand with lamp. Stand has four 
legs with ball and claw feet, leather on handle 
and white ivory knob to lid. Gadroon decora¬ 
tion. Sold at 8 guineas. 

Knives and Sted Forks.—Strictly these articles do 
not fall within the scope of the subject indicated by 
the title of this book, but because some steel knives and 
forks have silver handles, and also for the reason that 
they are often sold by auction side by side with old 
silver and Old Sheffield Plate, a short section may be 


Plate No. i6 

A Cutlery Cabinet or Cauteen. comprising one dozen each pistol- 
handle knives and two prong forks, the handles of silver, and a 
dozen silver spoons. The case of mahogany inlaid in the Sheraton 
style. The Maker’s mark L, C., probably Louisa Cautauld. Date, 
circa 1750. 

Mr. jF. Bradbury. 


An Old Sheffield Plate Cheese Dish or Toaster ; on its frame or 
stand with spirit lamps; the cover to lift off j the back handle 
removable to admit hot water to jacket bottom J loose lining. 
Makers, Thomas, Son and Scales, of Sheffield. Date, circa 1800. 

A Pmit Bowl of wood on an Old Sheffield Plate Stand; the 
Collette foot ornamented with foliage; festoons of flowers round the 
bowl; the rim surmounted with a flmr-dc-lys band. Date, circa 
1820. 


Mr. B. B. Harrison. 
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devoted to them. The trade of the cutler is one of 
■•great antiquity, and for many centuries London and 
Sheffield were the two principal centres in England in 
which the craft flourished. The metropolis no longer 
competes seriously with Hallamshire in this trade, but 
some table cutlery is still made and there is at least 
one important works where razors are produced. 

For the collector of domestic wares the period of 
practical inquiry begins with Queen Anne. It is true 
that as recently as 1916 the Cutlers’ Company of 
London celebrated its five-hundredth anniversary of 
incorporation, and it is not less certain that about the 
earlier date indicated Chaucer wrote of the thieving 
miller of Trumpington that:— 

A Shefiield thwitel baar he in his hose. 

Round was his face, and camuse was his nose ; 

but the miller’s knife was a personal implement or 
weapon, and table cutlery, as we understand the term, 
belongs to the seventeenth century. It has never 
been exactly determined when the table fork began 
to be laid for the guest. All that we know is that it 
was introduced into this country early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, although we know also that forks for 
serving food, and for kitchen purposes, had been in use 
for perhaps a century before Coryot mentioned table 
forks in his “ Crudities.” Italy and France adopted 
the new custom before ourselves, and most, though not 
all, the seventeenth-century patterns in iron or steel 
had two prongs. In the next century folding knives 
and forks began to be carried by people when they 
travelled from place to place, and even when visiting 
among their own friends. Bone, horn and ivory, the 
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last named often stained green, were the usual halting 
materials, but with the end of the century, or quite ’ 
early in the reign of Queen Anne, the silversmiths 
began to fashion handles of silver by striking half 
scales in dies and hard silver-soldering them in pairs 
to form a hollow handle, in which the knife tang was 
set with a suitable cement. At a later date some knife 
handles were made in the same way with fusion 
metal. 

This cl ass of cutlery, if with silver handles, is often 
a parcel-gilt, and appeals to a collector. If he should 
be so fortunate as to secure a fitted Sheraton case such 
as is illustrated in Plate 16 he counts himself a happy 
man. Handsome as such a case can be when it is 
inlaid mahogany, there is a vase shape in the Adam 
style which is even more covetable. The knife shown 
in our illustration is known as scunitar blade, while the 
handle is a good example of the pistol pattern. This 
was exceedingly popular from the middle of the 
eighteenth centmry to its close. The curved end of the 
blade was often quite pronounced in size and we make 
a shrewd guess, that its shape is what it is, in order 
to Lacihtate the transfer of food from the plate to the 
mouth. A two-pronged fork is not much use to a man 
■with a hearty appetite and duck and green peas before 
him We have a pair of such implements, happily 
quite new, of early nineteenth-century manufacture, 
in which the lobe end is over an inch in diameter. The 


handles are ivory and stained green. 

The value of old cu'tlery is hard to determine. Its 
date, condition and pattern -will each be a factor in 
its appraisement, and whether the set is large or small 
wiU maVp all .the difference. The following lot from^ 
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Earl Howe’s sale in June 1919 must not be deemed 
typical:— 

A Queen Anne dessert service, with shield top 
handles, consisting of eighteen knives, eighteen 
forks and eighteen spoons, with baluster handles. 
Maker, Isaac Davenport. Date 1706. Weight 
of spoons and forks 57 oz. 17 dwt. The whole 
fitted in a case. 

These sold for £640, which can only be described as 
an extravagantly high price. A smaller set of nine 
steel knives in silver-gilt handles, with eight three¬ 
pronged forks en suite, with notched end handles and 
two rat-tailed spoons nearly similar, of different dates, 
but aU late seventeenth century, realised only £24. 
A set of six each steel knives, six three-prong forks, 
and six snaall silver-gilt spoons of William the Third 
{circa 1695) and all bearing the mark T.T. and a 
crown, rcahsed £38. 

T,Br»lftg {Silver ).—This is a strictly utihtarian 
piece, and examples can be foimd dating from the days 
of Queen Anne. The term covers a fairly wide range 
of patterns for a variety of purposes, such as serving 
sauce and soup from tureens, long-handled spoons for 
use on the venison dMi with its gravy well, and for 
the now convivial task of filling glasses from the 
pundi bowl. The handles of the last named are often 
of whalebone, or of a dark wood, and a popular way 
of ornamenting the bowl was to insert a coin in a hole 
cut in the bottom. Amateurs are warned against 
accepting the last as evidence of the age of the ladle 
nnlftSB it bears also a hall mark of a date somewhat 
t later than that of the coin. 
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Ladles {Silver) « 

1743. A pair of soup ladles with scroll handles with 
ends fashioned as eagles’ heads. Maker, George 
Wicks; weight 22 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 
40s. 

1756-61. Two gravy spoons sold with a ladle with a 
shell handle ; weight of the three 15 oz. 2 dwt., 
at per ounce 7s. 

1767. A pair of sauce ladles with feather edges; 

weight 3 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 78s. 

No date. A Georgian silver punch ladle, set with a 
coin, whalebone handle. Sold “all at’’ for 
30s. 

Note.— Ladles are usually sold with spoons of, or 
near, the same date and style. It is not, therefore, 
easy to fix prices per pair or piece. 

Lemon Strainers [Silver ).—These small pieces 
are favoured by collectors in spite of their plainness. 
They are shallow cup-like formations, with the bottoms, 
and sometimes the side, perforated. The edge is 
usually rolled over to obviate any risk of cutting the 
hand, and most examples are found with two wire 
handles of sufficient length to bridge the rim of the 
punch bowl. The cup is about 3 in. in diameter and 
an inch deep. The marks are on the outside near the 
handle or on the front. Examples occur in Old Sheffield 
Plate which are made on almost identical lines. 


Lemon Strainers [Silver) 

1735. A lemon strainer, with a hollow tapering 
handle; sold with a wine funnel of 1742; 
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weight of the two pieces 4 oz. 19 dwt., at per 
ounce 62 s. 

1749, Another pierced with a scroll foliage i weight 
2 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 56s. 

1751. A two-handled lemon strainer; weight 2 oz. 

7 dwt., at per ounce 655. 

1763 . A circular lemon strainer with flat open handles , 
weight 5 oz., at per ounce 38s. 

Makers (Wood and Silver ).—^This wooden drinking 
vessel, which was frequently mounted with shver 
rims, and less often with a metal foot, is of much 
earlier origin than the period with which we are 
concerned in this volume, and it is mentioned only for 
reference. 

Monteiths [Silver and Old Sheffield Plai^.—Thxs 
extremely handsome piece must always he regarded 
as the sun round which a coUection of dr ink i n g utensils 
should be gathered and displayed, although it is a 
comparatively recent introduction compared with the 
flagon and tankard. According to Sir James Murray, 
the earliest description of it was wnttm in 1683. 
This runs:— 

A vessel or bason notched at the brim to let 
drinking glasses hang there by the foot so that 
the body or drinking place might hang in the 
water to coole them. Such a bason was called a 
Monteigh from a fantastical Scot calledMonsieure 
Monteigh” who at that time or a little before, 
wore the bottome of his cloake or coate so notched. 
Dated examples in silver are known but not quite 
so early as the foregoing suggests, the monteith being 








Plate No. 17 

A James the Second Old Silver Monteith on a finely moulded 
foot; the body of the bowl divided into narrow and wide panels 
and alternately matt surface and Chinese ornament. The border 
richly decorated with applied foliage edging. London marks. 
Date, 1685. Weight, 31 oz. 10 dwt. 

A Queen Anne Old Silver Monteith with conventional loose 
rim. The body double fluted with a fluted foot; gadroon and 
mask border on the loose rim ; handles depending from lion masks. 
Formerly the property of Lord Northcliffe. London niarks. Date, 
1710. Weight, 64 oz. 10 dwt. 

Mr. W. E. Willson. 
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regarded as a William the Third piece. George 
^Farquhar in his epilogue to the Constant Couple declares 
that 

That poet merits an ignoble death 
Who fears to fall over a brave Monteth. 

The earliest monteiths were made without the loose 
rim, and are sometimes catalogued by the auctioneers 
as punch bowls [q-v.). 

Monteith {Silver) 

1698. A William the Third monteith, incised with 
scroll fluting, engraved with formal foliage on a 
matted ground ; rim removable and moulded 
with cherubs' heads and scrolls; handles 
chased as masks holding rings. Maker, J. 
Smithsend, io| in. diameter; weight 48 oz. 
16 dwt., at per ounce 170s. 

1709. A Queen Anne monteith, embossed with a 
broad band of vertical fluting, two circular 
medallions for crests, handles chased as masks 
issuing from foliage and holding rings, rim 
removable and with moulded scroll border. 

• Maker, Francis Garthome, 12 - in. diameter; 
weight 95 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 1.20s. 

1710. A Queen Anne monteith, embossed with a 
band of vertical fluting, handles as masks 
holding rings, removable rim, with edge ^escal- 
loped. Maker, Thomas Ffaixen, ii| in. 
diameter; weight, 60 oz. 15 dwt., but sold 

all at " for £310. 

Monteiths {Old Sheffield Plade) 

B- S. A pair of oval monteith punch bowls, 12 in. 
by 9 in. Depth 5| in., with reeded bands 


* 
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dentated border, ring handles in lion masks, 
complete with gold thistle glasses, 2 sugar 
crushers, and 2 punch ladles. Sold at 25 
guineas. 

B. S. A pair similar but io| in. by 6| in. Depth 
4 in. each with 6 old punch glasses. Sold at 
20 guineas. 

MufiSneers, Dredgers and Pepper Pots {Silver and 
Old, Sheffield The three terms here set down 

are apphed to one and the same article. The muffineer 
is a caster on a small scale, and, like other small things, 
it has a way of getting free of the conventions. The 
caster assumes one of a narrow range of shapes, but the 
muffineer is delightfully varied in form, and small 
wonder that it is popular with collectors. The im¬ 
portation of pepper into this country began long before 
the period with which we are here concerned. The 
pepperers were of sufficient importance to be caught 
in a Royal enactment of 1180, by which eighteen 
“ adulterine ” gilds were fined for assuming privileges 
which could only be exercised under a Royal licence. 

How the product of these early merchants was 
mixed with the food of the people is no part of our 
investigation, but the adaptation of silver hoUow-ware 
to the sprinkling of pepper, dates only from the end of 
the seventeenth century. At first they were cylindrical 
in form with a simple curved or slightly domed top of 
the slip-on type. The tin penny pepper box of pre-war 
days—^we are afraid the price has risen along with its 
more aristocratic fellow in silver—such as one found 
in every kitchen is a survival of the original pattern. 
The more shapely vase design, which has been developed 
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in so many ways, was introduced jnst as the century 
turned. As we have seen earlier in this section, 
a Queen Anne set of casters was one large one for sugar 
and two smaller for pepper; according to some, one 
for white and the other for black. Probably many of 
the odd casters and muffineers that find their way into 
the show rooms were originally units in a set. We 
have heard of one instance where the owner of a set 
of casters offered a dealer the two peppers, but declined 
to part with the big piece on sentimental grounds. It 
was not until she was convinced that to divide them 
was something more than folly, that she accepted an 
offer which included a piece similar in shape and value 
to her own caster. 

The marking of muffineers should follow the rule 
of all lidded pieces, a full set on the body, either at 
the bottom or on the side and the lion passant and the 
maker's own mark on the cover. Apart from the shapes 
of which there is an infinite variety from which to choose, 
the collector of muffineers finds pleasure in the perfora¬ 
tions, for that part of the work has a peculiar charm, 
and often displays the artistry of the craftsmen in no 
small degree. There can be art in the disposition of 
round holes in a domed surface, and when the cover 
is of graceful outline and the perforations geometrical, 
the combined result may be, and often is, a delightful 
example of good work. 

The manufacturers of Old Sheffield Plate were 
successful in reproducing many of the shapes which 
were popular in silver, and in addition to making 
their muffineers with plain and decorated soMd bodies, 
they utilised piercing and even wire work, filling the 
frame with a glass liner to match the salt cellars and 








Plate No. i8 


An Old ShelEeld Plate Egg Warmer or Cooker; the body oval, 
and a plain Queen Anne pattern; thread edges ; dome lid; collette 
foot; double wooden handles with two hinged lids over apertures 
through which hot water was introduced into water jacket. Date, 
cwca 1765, 

Mr. B. B. Harrison. 

A GROUP OF OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE MUFFINEERS AND PEPPER 
BOXES 

From Left to Right. 

(i) A muffineer, 4^ in. high; pierced band; threaded collette 
foot. Date, circa 1770, (2) A muffineer in. high; beaded 

edges to lid; collette foot. Date, circa 1775. (3) A muffineer, 
4J in. high. Date, circa 1780. (4) A muffineer, 3 in. high ; chased 

festoon; bead edging on cap, shoulder and collette foot: Date, 
circa 1765: (5) A muffineer, 4J in. high; straight and fancy 
piercing, bead edgings. circa ijS5. 

Mr. B. B. Harrison. 

A pair of George the Third Round Old Silver Mustard Pots of 
unequal size; one very large; both fitted with blue glass linings. 
IjDudon marks. Dated, 1766 and 1767. Weight of silver, ii oz. 
12 dwt. 

Note. For other illustrations of Mustard Pot desigiis see Plate 
No. i9» For designs for Salt Cellars see Plate No. 23. 

Mr. W. H Willson. 
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mustard pots. With a suitable rim of metal and a 
close-fitting lid this method of construction proved 
satisfactory on practical grounds, but whether it is 
entirely appropriate is questionable. Owing to the 
nature of the material the engraved ornamental work 
of the silversmiths could only be copied by the platers, 
when the silver was of suitable thickness. 

Muffineers, Dredgers and Pepper Pots [SUvst) 

1706. A Queen Anne plain dredger : moulded border 
and reeded scroll border. Maker, Charles 
Adam; weight, 2 oz. ii dwt., at per ounce 
550S. 

1716. A pair of Edinburgh-made muf&neers, octagonal; 

weight 14 oz., at per ounce 120s. 

1718. A George the First dredger, similar to and by the 
cam p, maker as the 1706 example above; 
weight 2 oz. 19 dwt., at per ounce 520s. 

1724. Another, similar; weight 2 oz. 6 dwt., at per 
ounce 5:30s. 

1739. A George the Second dredger, similar to the 
last: weight 3 oz. 13 dwt., at per ounce 390s. 
1742-46. Two plain muffineers ; weight 5 oz. ii dwt., 
at per ounce 105s. 

1749. A plain mufiineer, sold with a small caster, 
4I iu. high, of 1766; weight of two pieces, 
4 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 75s. 

1757. A small p lain muffineer ; weight 2 oz. 6 dwt., 
at per ounce 86s. 

1769. A plain muffineer, sold with two others of 1719 
and 1795 : weight of the three, 5 oz., at per 

ounce loos. 
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1787. A muffineer, chased with flowers, borders 
beaded ; weight, 2 oz. 9 dwt. at per ounce 31s. 

Mustard Pots {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).— 
These, along with the muffineer, are prime favourites 
with collectors, whose keenness to possess them is 



Fig. i8.~—Some George III Pieces. 


forcing the price .up to remarkable levels. Mustard as 
a condiment was known to Shakespeare, as a certain 
famihar advertisement constantly reminds usl When 
Grumio invited Katherina to “ a_piece of beef and 
mustard,” the latter probably helped himself to the 
condiment with a bone spoon from an earthenware 

"v" 
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pot. The silver mustard container is an introduction 
cjf a century and a half later, about 1750 being mentioned 
in this connection. The shapes are even more numerous 
than occur with salt cellars or pepper boxes, with both 
of which mustard pots are made in sets. The majority 
are glass lined, usually blue, but now and again clouded 
white or, very rarely, rose tinted. The marks on silver 
may be on the front, near the handle, or on the bottom, 
and, hke all hdded utensils, the cover should carry the 
same initials as the body and the lion passant. The 
examples in Sheffield Plate follow the silver patterns 
very closely, and those who want to study the styles 
closely should try to see the pattern books at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where are many illus¬ 
trations wonderfully well engraved and printed. A 
popular pattern in Old Sheffield Plate is a wire frame 
carrying a blue glass in shape hke an opened egg. 

Mustard Pots [ Silver ) 

1749. A plain mustard pot with a glass liner and the 
ladle. Maker, Richard Richardson Chester; 
weight 4 oz. 18 dwt., at per otmce 185s. 

1780. A mustard pot pierced and engraved with 
festoons, trellis work and rosettes, all silva:; 
weight 4 oz. 6 dwt., at per oimce iios. 

1789. An oval pierced mTistard pot, side engraved 
with festoons, fitted with blue glass liner; 
weight 3 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce iios. 

1795. A plain oval mustard pot. Dublin made; 

weight 3 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 48s. 

1807. A plain oblong mustard pot; weight 5 oz. 

7 dwt., at per oimce 47s. 6 d. 

1816. An oval mustard pot, shell and fohage borders 







Plate No. 19 

Reproduction from Contemporary Catalogue of Designs for 
Old Sheffield Plate Mustard Pots. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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and fitted with glass liner. Sheffield made; 
-j weight 5 oz. 12 dwt., at per ounce 33s. 

1825. A plain oblong mustard pot, gadroon rim, 
fluted on foot and lid with glass liner. London 
made; weight 6 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 
26s. 6 d. 

Mustard Pots {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A circular bellied mustard pot, hinged lid 
handle, blue glass liner; another octagonal on 
stand, with 4 ball feet, gilt lined, wire-work 
handle, blue glass liner. The two for £3 los. 

B. S. An oval lidded mustard pot with a handle of 
wire work, original blue liner, a pair of circular 
wire-work, blue lined salt cellars on feet. The 
set for 3 guineas. 

B. S. A mustard pot mid two salt cellars of old cut 
glass on circular stands, gilt inside. Mustard 
pot lidded and with a wire handle. The set 
for £4. 

B. S. A pierced and chased mustard pot, with side 
handle, hinged lid, original liner, and ivo^ry 
knob; sold with a small butter knife for 

£215s. 

Oil and "Vinegar Frames (Silver ).—^These pieces 
are closely allied with the soy frame (q.v.). The 
conventional pattern is a fiat tray on ball or sonae 
similar feet with ring frames for the two bottles, which 
are either capped with silver or have silver-mounted 
lips. The handle is usually at the back or on the ends 
of the long sides. In the same category, but of larger 
capacity, liquor frames may be mentioned. The glass 

o 




Plate No. 20 

Reproduction from Contemporary Catalogue of Designs for Old 
Sheffield Plate Oil and Vinegar Frame and Inkstand. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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m;,these are rarely of good shape, and in Old Sheffield 
Plate examples they are sometimes blue, than which 
it is difficult to conceive an3dhing less likely to appeal 
to collectors of taste. Liquor frames in both metals 
date from the end of the eighteenth century. 

Plates {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).—Th&se 
only occasionally come into the sale room singly, and 
are hardly collectors’ pieces. Dinner services include 
them in various sizes, and six or twelve of a sort to the 
outfit. An odd one or two, if they are soup shape and 
have a fancy border, might be worth adding to a 
collection, particularly as some of the best known 
London silversmiths have left their marks on the 
piece—men like Paul Storr, C. Kandler, Phillips 
Garden, Thomas Heming, S. and J. Crespell, and Paul 
Lamerie. The weight of table plates vary from 3 oz. 
upwards, and the earlier examples are generally lighter 
than plates of hke diameter of later date. As we have 
shown, plates of silver, probably for spice or green 
ginger, are mentioned in the Paston Letters and in other 
early wills and inventories ; but it is doubtful whether, 
if they stiU exist, these really old examples would fall 
within the category of plates. The Georgian examples 
are found with their marks on the brim, sometimes on 
top, and at others beneath. The most popular method 
of decorating Sheffield Plate wares was with the 
gadroon, and most frequently the diagonal pattern 
which naturally lent itself to the round shape. The 
hot water plate, a double affair with a water space 
between the plate and the bottom, is an early nineteenth- 
century introduction. It may have been useful, but 
it cannot claim to be considered artistic. Prices rule 




Plate No. 21 

A Charles the Second Old Silver Porringer; embossed and 
chased body and cover; conventional lion and nnicorn ornament 
with opened roses ; the unicorn represented on the side illustrated ; 
scroll handles with bust mounts. London marks. Date, 1662, 
Weight, 17 oz. 2 dwt. 

A Charles the Second Old Gilt Porringer ; the body ornamented 
with acanthus leaves at bottom and on a moulded foot; the cover 
ornamented and fitted with an acorn knob; handles scrolled with 
bust ornaments. ILondon marks. Dated, 1675. Weight, 23 oz. 
19 dwt. 


Mr, W, H, Willson. 
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^from 7s. to IIS. per ounce for plates of eighteenth- 
century manufacture. The weight per dinner plate 
is about 14 oimces, and of soup plates about 18 oirnces. 

Porringers, Posset Cups and Caudle Cups {Silver).— 
It is difficult to detemxme when a cup of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is a porringer 
and when a caudle cup. Eoughly the deciding factors 
are the shape of the body and the presence or otherwise 
of a cover. If the vessel is bellied, and rather squat, 
and has a cover, then the twentieth-century auctioneer 
lots ” it as a caudle cup ; if it has fairly straight sides 
and is lidless it figures in the catalogue as a porringer ; 
and this ready way of dividing the two is perhaps as 
good as any other. The porringer is a sixteenth- 
century piece, but the very earliest are referred to as 
pewter, and the first one mentioned in F.ngfigfi literature 
made of silver is perhaps the one about which Pepys 
made an entry. The best known pattern of the 
Restoration is known as the lion and imicom porringer, 
a specimen of which is illustrated in Plate 21. 

Exactly for what the porringer was intended to be 
used is a question to which students of bygone custom 
cannot give an unanimous answer. Time was when 
the porringer was described as a porridge pot, a nd 
doubtless a good many meals of that wholesome food 
have been eaten from porringers. Caudle was a thin 
gruel, mixed with wine and served sweetened and 
spiced. It was a “night-cap” and doubtless as 
'^grateful and comforting” on a cold night in the 
fourteenth century as the much-advertised cocoa of 
to-day is alleged to be. 

. Porringers are more plentiful than caudle cups. 
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possibly because the lid of a vessel has the aggravating 
habit of always wearing out a little faster than the^ 
vessel to which it belongs. Any woman will tell you 
that is the case with a kettle, although she cannot 
explain the cause, for on the face of it the lid has less 
to do than the body. The best period in which por¬ 
ringers were made is that from the Restoration down to 
Queen Anne. Examples within that period are almost 
invariably of good shape, and while freely decorated 
with acanthus and roses of generous proportions, good 
taste is not offended by overloading. Repousse was 
the method employed with a little chasing in some cases 
by way of relief. Pre-revolution pieces are found with 
fanciful devices of flowers, birds and animals ; but with 
William the Third and Mary the severer methods of 
the Dutch craftsmen began to influence the fashion, 
and the flute and gadroon appeared. 

The porringer and its congeners are of silver or 
pewter, and their use had been abandoned before 
Boulsover and Hancock invaded the field of domestic 
hoUow-ware. It follows that a pot of Old Sheffield 
Plate described as a porringer should be suspect. It is 
true Mr. Bradbury illustrates a single example, but he 
attributes it to M. Fenton & Co. (1765), and it mi^t 
be more accurate to describe it as a two-handled cup. 

Porringers, Posset Cups and Caudle Cups {Silver) 
i 6 yo {circa). A pair of Charles II. porringers and 
covers, parcel gilt, cylindrical bodies, overlaid 
with cagework, pierced and chased with Cupids 
and lions and scroU foliage ; 7i in. high. Marks, 
R.C. and 6 pellets in a dotted oval; weight 
81 oz. 9 dwt., at per ounce 38s. 
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1671. A Charles 11 . porringer, shaped sides, embossed 
and chased with birds, flowers and foliage, 
S handles of moulded section; 4I in. diameter. 
Marks, R. S. with mullet in fine condition ; 
weight 8 oz., at per ounce 170s. 

1685. A James II. porringer, shaped sides, lower 
part chased with acanthus and palm leaves, 
moulded scroll handles; 5 in. diameter. Marks, 
IH crowned with a caiquefoil below; weight 
II oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 145s. 

1686. Another, straight sides, lower part engraved 
with conventional foliage ; S handles. Marks, 
I.C. with a mullet below; weight ii oz. 
10 dwt., at per ounce 300s. 

1692. A pair of William and Mary silver-gilt porringers 
and covers, borders gadrooned, lower part 
strapwork, lips chased with arabesque foliage ; 
the covers chased with acanthus leaves and 
mounted with baluster knobs ; moulded scroll 
handles; 4 in. high, 4 i in. diam. Maker, 
Pierre Harache; weight 33 oz. 3 dwt., at per 
ounce 230s. 

1697. A William III. porringer, embossed spiral 
fluting, corded band edged by foliage ; 4 in. 
diameter. Maker, F. Archbold; weight 8 oz. 
7 dwt., at per ounce loos. 

1707. Another, like the last, but 4I in. diameter. 
Maker, John Read; weight 9 oz. 17 dwt., at 
per ounce 70s. 

1710. Another, similar, but 3^ in. diameter. Maker, 
Richard Green; weight 4 oz. 3 dwt., at per 
ounce nos. 






Plate No, 22 

An Old Silver Irish Potato Ring; diameter, in,; height 
3j-in,, pierced and chased, Dublin marks. Date, circa I73o--iy40. 

Victoria and Albert Museuw,^ 

^ ^ An Old Sheffield Plate Potato or Dish Ring; smaller diameter, 
» in.; larger, 9J in.; height, 3J in.; shown as it was used with the 
wooden bowl. The piercing dome mechanically from outside to 
turn the silver over the bare copper edge; foliage ornament; flat 

^aker, Richard Morton, 

of Sheffield. Date, circa 1785. 

Mr. F. Bradbury. 

Note. Potato Rings are occasionally found fitted with old glass 
bowls. Such a combination affords a choice centrepiece for fruit. 
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Other examples— 


Date 

1676 

1685 

1688 1690 

1694 

Size 

7iin. 

4l in- 

4 in. — 

4 k in- 


high 

diam. 

diam. 

diam. 

Marks . 

A.K. 

I.R. 

Y.T. T.C. 

D.B. 

Weight. 

37 3 

10 7 

5 19 3 15 

9 2 

Per oz. . 

250s. 

200s. 

125s. 2005. 

155s- 

Date 

1708 

1712 

1713 

1770 

Size 

4I in. diam. — 

— 3i in. diam. 

Marks . 

JE 

Exetei 

TP 

— 

Weight. 

8 13 

3 12 

7 10 

3 

Per oz. . 

98s. 

1355- 

90s. 

50s. 


Potato Rings (SUver and Old Sheffield Plate).— 
The potato ring originated in Ireland, and those 
made in silver by Irish silversmiths are highly prized 
and command big prices. Its introduction arose out 
of the practice of serving potatoes whole, in an open 
bowl, from which those at the table helped themselves, 
or were helped by the hostess. This bowl being of 
white wood, the use of the ring gave to the somewhat 
plebeian receptacle an appearance in keeping with the 
rest of the table garniture. That explanation of its 
origin is confirmed by the fact that the majority of 
the examples axe slightly bigger on one edge than ©n 
the other, so that one ring was adaptable to mcare 
than one sized bowl. The conventional shape is a 
band of metal from 2| in. deep, bent to form a circle 
and swaged to present a concave surface, which is 
decorated by piercing or embossing, the effect being 
enhanced by engraving or chasing where those methods 
jare suitable. Potato rings are not earlier than 1740, 
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and the fashion declined at the end of the century. 
Their weights vary considerably between 8 oz. and '* 
20 oz. The examples in Sheffield Plate follow closely 
the characteristics in the more expensive metal. 
These are found embossed and pierced, with chased 
relief, and also with the waist engraved, these latter 
indicating metal of first-rate quality, for thin silver 
would show the copper under the cut. 

1770. Potato ring of silver, pierced with scroU foliage 
and trellis work. Maker, Stephen Walsh, 
Dublin. Weight 10 oz. 13 dwt., at per ounce 
270S. Another of the same date, but of smaller 
size and simpler design, pierced and engraved ; 
weight 8 oz. 9 dwt., at per ounce i8os. 

B. S. Potato ring, in Old Sheffield Plate, pierced and 
flat chased, 7| in. at widest place. Sold for 
14I guineas. 

Punch BowL-rPunch, originally an Indian bever¬ 
age, has come to be regarded a typical British drink 
largely, it must be admitted, by the reason of the ad¬ 
vertisement popular writers have given it. It was 
prepared from spirits and water, flavoured with lemon 
juice and sweetened with sugar. It was proper to 
make the decoction in a bowl from which it was served 
with a ladle into the drinking vessels of those who 
partook of it. As a centrepiece for the table the punch 
bowl could give the dpergne points and win every time 
on the score of popularity, and that popularity it has 
retained as any can discover by watching the biddings 
for an epergne and a punch bowl of equal date. The 
punch bowl was acclaimed from early days as a presen¬ 
tation piece, and many an example bears an inscription 
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^that may add materially to its iaterest and to its value. 
The punch bowl dates from the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Examples in Old Sheffield Plate 
are rare, which is really a matter for some surprise, 
because the beverage was popular right down to 
Mr. Pickwick’s day. The ladle, which was the proper 
complement of the punch bowl attracts a class of 
collectors, and is dealt with elsewhere. 

Punch Bowl {see also Montelths) (Silver) 

1692. A William III. punch bowl, embossed with 
plain panels with scroll outline on a matted 
surface, engraved with formal foliage, one panel 
engraved with a ship; 9I in. diameter, 4I in. 
high. Maker, W. Fawdery; weight 24 oz. 
12 dwt., at per ounce 360s. 

1760. A punch bowl, engraved with a ship and in¬ 
scribed with recipient’s name and a date earlier 
than the mark on the piece; 12 in. diameter, 
7I in. high; weight 56 oz. 4 dwt., at per 
ounce 87s. 








CHAPTER IX 



THE QUEST—SALT CELLARS TO SWEETMEAT DISHES 


S alts {Silver ).—^There is a nice distinction 
between a “ salt ” and a salt cellar. The 
former is much the older, and it always was, 
and still is, a piece of distinction. It was quite j 
commonly a massive piece which was set in the centre 
of the table. The guests, according to their rank, 
were accorded places above, or below, the salt. Pictures 
of this article of table garniture can be found in early 
illustrated manuscript which represent English domestic | 

hfe and custom. It developed into what in Tudor times ! 
came to be known as standing or steeple salts. The 
latter had a cover suggestive of the term. Some 
standing salts are known also as bell salts and are ' ^ 
combinations, comprising the salt cellar proper, a i 
spice box and a muffineer. They were in fashion 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and ; 
specimeas command high prices when they come into , 
the market. The oldest forms of standing salts were 
often made in materials other than silver, such as j 
ivory, majohca ware, and rock crystal, which were j 
ornamented with gold and silver mounts and enriched i 
with jewels and precious stones. “ Salts ” are the 
prized possessions of many of the city companies. 
The Worshipful Company of Ironmongers possesses two 
of the oldest known, dated respectively 1518 and 1522, 
others of note being those owned by the Innholders. 
Haberdashers, Mercers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, and 
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Vintners. The plate chests of several boroughs, and 
of the colleges at the older universities, hold other 
examples, and illustrations of typical and valuable 
examples will be found in the books included in the 
bibliographical chapter. 

Contemporary with the foregoing, at least from 
about the beginning or early middle of the seventeenth 
century and on, there came into fashion a “ squat ” 
piece known as the Trencher Salt. It had a simple sump 
set in a base and was often only an inch or so high and 
from 2^ in. to 4 in. across. It was usually round at 
first, but about Queen Anne’s time the shape began 
to be made rectangular and octagonal, and more rarely 
stiU triangular. It was used at the same tables as the 
standing patterns, and was a centre salt in the sense 
that guests within reach dipped from it. It was the 
forerunner of the handier size which came to be used 
at the comers or edge of the table, and were passed 
round from hand to hand. That custom of serving 
salt dates from about the time of George the Second. 

The several members of a combination salt should 
be similarly marked, but a difference does not neces¬ 
sarily prove that the cover or some loose detail is not 
the original addition to the principal piece. Mr. 
Charles Welch, in his “ History of the Cutlers’ Company 
of London,” records a typical instance in 1467 of a 
sum of money being spent " for makyng of a couer3nig 
to a cuppe and for amel3mg gravyng and settyng in 
of a name in the same Cupp.” Such an addition was 
perfectly legitimate, and the presence of two sets of 
marks, struck at diff erent dates, may add considerably 
to the interest in a specimen and perchance something 
. to its value. 
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Salt CeUars [Silver and Sheffield Plate). — 
trencher salt was succeeded by the salt ceUar, which* 
occurs as early as William the Third, and with increas¬ 
ing frequency from George the Second right down to 
George the Fifth. It has been characterised by 



Fig. 19.—William III—George III. 


changes innumerable, and has been made in almost 
every conceivable shape and many capacities It was 
circi^r in Queen Anne’s day, and afterwards became 
fashionable in oval, octagonal and boat shapes. The 
body has been supported on three feet, less frequently 
on four, and a square base, on a shaped foot, and no 
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foot at all. It has been embossed, engraved, chased 
> and pierced, and these decorations have been combined. 
It has been popular as a simple container both plain 
and gilt inside; it has been the fashion to line it with 
glass nsuahy blue and translucent. When it was pierced 
this liner was not optional for an obvious reason. 

When the manufaeturers of Sheffield Plate took it 
up they followed the traditional patterns wrought in 
silver and introduced modifications peculiar to their 
own material. Some of these were fitted with good 
cut glass which was in iU accord with the wire frames 
in which it occurs. With regard to the feet of salt 
cellars the designs most commonly met with include 
the conventional ball and claw, the lion's paw and a 
stepped cone. A rarer form is the cleft foot or hoof, 
suggestive, perhaps; of a naughty mmd" in the 
craftsman who wrought it. The choice and variety 
in salt cellars is so large that collectors can follow their 
bent, and may, if they care tO' do so, find enough to 
specialise in this piece and its companions—^the 
mustard pot and the muffineer. 

The following are iypical examples of current 
auction room values :— 


Salt Cellars { Silmr ) 

1607. Silver-gilt bell standing salt cellar, in three parts, 
top forming a muffineer. Tudor rose decora¬ 
tions with formal flowers and arabesques 
engraved in outline on a matt surface. Three' 
ball feet. Makers' mark, monogram T.S.; 
weight II oz. Sold all at " for £900. 

1698. Four William III. oval trencher salt cellars. 






Reproduction from Contemporary Catalogue of Designs for Old 
Sheffield Plate Salt Cellars. 


Victofia and Albert Museum^ 
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Maker, Samnel Hawk^; weight of the four 
4 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 500s. 

1707-8. Four plain Queen Anne circular trencher 
salt cellars. Maker, Nathaniel Locke ; weight 
of the four ii oz. i dwt., at per ounce 580s. 

1714. Four circular salt cellars on lion's mask feet. 
Dublin mark; weight ii oz. 9 dwt., at per 
ounce 62 s. 

1717. Four George I. triangular trencher salt cellars, 
with moulded borders. Maker, Wm. Scarlett; 
weight of the four 13 oz. 19 cwt., at per ounce 
530 s. A pair octagonal ditto. Maker, James 
Seabrook; weight of the pair 4 oz., at per 
ounce 275 s. 

1731. Two George II, oval trencher salt cellars. 
Maker, James Smith; weight of the pair 3 oz. 
8 dwt., at per ounce 230s. 

1736. Pair plain circular salt cellars on three feet; 
weight 7 oz. 16 dwt., at per ounce, 52s. 

1740. Two octagonal trencher salt cellars; weight 
3 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 1655. 

1751. Pair plain salt cellars on three feet. London 
mark ; weight 2 oz. 17 dwt., at per ounce 26s. 

1773-5. Pair oval pierced salt cellars with gadroon 
borders, pair ditto engraved with festoons, blue 
glasses in all four. Four she! salt spoons ; 
weight 8 oz. 5 dwrf:., at per ounce 585. 

1797. Pair plain circular salt cellars. London mark; 
weight 3 oz. I dwt., at per ounce 26s. 

1806. Four boat-shaped salt cellars, with beaded 
edges. Dubhn mark. Sold with a small tray. 
Dublin mark; total weight 9 oz. 5 dwt., at 
per ounce 44s. 


F 
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i8ii. Six oblong salt cellars, part fluted, with gadroon 
edges. Two only spoons. London marff, 
Samuel Hennell; weight 20 oz. 6 dwt., at per 
ounce 35 s. 

1836. Four circular salt cellars, with scalloped gadroon 
rims on shell feet. London mark; weight 
21 oz. 3 dwt., at per ounce 12s. 6i. 


B. S. 

B. S. 

B. S. 
B. S. 


Salt Cellars [Old Sheffield Plate) 


A set of 4 circular salt cellars and 2 pepper 
pots to match; the salt cellars of Georgian 
pattern, circular dishes with floral mounts, 
gilt inside, the glasses cut and inward lipped, 
the pepper casters spherical cut glass on feet. 
Sold at £7. 

A set of six salt cellars, oblong shape on supports 
and trays. Gilt inside, old glasses with dentated 
edges. Sold at 7I guineas. 

A set of four 4-point salt cellars with old 
glasses, as last. Sold at 7 guineas. 

A pair of oval salt cellars, on feet, double 
swaged, gilt inside. Sold at 25s. 



Salvers, Trays and Waiters {Silver and Old 
Sheffield Plate ).—It is a little difl&cult to determine the 
difference between the salver and the waiter; the oval 
or oblong specimen, the latter with rounded comers, 
may safely be described as a tray, and if they are big 
enough for serving tea they are not greatly in demand. 
It is the quite small salver and preferably the square 
one of the first half of the eighteenth century that is 
most in demand. The marks should be on the bottom 
and that applies to trays earlier than those in the list 
of priced examples. These pieces occasionally occur ^ 
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early as the Commonwealth, but they are rare and no 
'specimen has come under our notice during the pre¬ 
paration of this book. Examples on ball and claw feet 
seem particularly in favour, and their value is rising. 
The salver was a popular article with the Old Sheffield 
Plate makers, for it lent itself to a great variety of 
decorations.' Mr. Bradbury illustrates over forty 
examples, in many shapes, to which conventional 
terms such as Chippendale and Hogarthian are attached 
by way of describing the type. The salver affords in 
either metal opportunity for studying style in relation 
to decoration ; the borders occur with gadroon, straight 
and diagonal, beaded, reeded, bexafoil, and relieved 
with rosettes, shells, scrolls, dolphins, masks, oak and 
vine leaf and combinations thereof. Salvers of Old 
Sheffield Plate of the earlier period were tinned on the 
underside, and may be regarded as older than those 
that have a silver surface both top and bottom. A 
few old tea trays have wooden bottoms under the 
silver shel which forms the surface, such of coui^ 
are marked on the top or rim. 

Card trays are yet another form of the typ^, but 
a card tray need not necessarily be a flat plate-like 
piece on a smaE centre foot, or three smal feet. It 
was, and stil is, sometimes made as a shaEow basket 
with a bow handle. Such examples are commonly 
pierced, and might without criticism be relegated to the 
sweetmeat dish group. 

Salvers, Waiters and Card Trays 

1720. A George I. salver, with moulded border; 

ii| in. diameter; weight 24 oz. 9 dwt., at 

per ounce 38s. 

* 



Plate No. 24 

THREE FINE OLD SILVER SALVERS 

From Left to Right, 

A George the Third pattera with a shaped gadroon border. 
Diameter, 12 in. London marks. Date^ I777- Weight, 26 oz. 6 dwt. 

A George the Second Square Salver from the Kinoul Collection 
dispersed in 1916; one of a pair; the corners shaped; the edges 
fine moulded. Size, 6 in. square (approx.). London marks. Date, 
1741. Weight of the pair, 22 oz. 18 dwt. 

A George the Third Shaped Salver; shell and gadroon border 
Diameter, ii in. London marks. Date, 1764. Weight, 23 oz. 
18 dwt. 


Mr, W, H. Willson, 
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^1721. A George I. salver, with raised border, 6 ^ in. 
square with comers rounded. Maker, William 
Fawdery; weight 9 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 
140S. 


1723. A pair of George I. salvers, engraved sTiPlk 
fohage, and a shield, raised border, 6 in. square 
with comers rounded. Maker, Paul Lamerie ; 
weight 25 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 360s. 

1726. A George I. waiter, raised and moulded border, 

6 in. square, comers rounded. Maker, John 
White, weight ii oz. ii dwt., at per ounce 145s. 

1729. A George II. plain square salver, shaped comers 
on scroh feet. Maker, Gabriel Sleath; weight 

7 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 80s. 

1733 - A circular waiter on scroU feet, 12 in. diameter, 
shaped edge, engraved with coat-of-anns. 
Maker, Robert Abercrombie; weight 28 oz. 
14 dwt., at per ounce 48s. 

^ 735 - A circular salver, engraved with shells, and 
panels of treUis work on a scroU border; raised 
fluted rim, escalloped edge, 8i in. diameter. 
Maker, Paul Lamerie; weight 14 oz. 13 dwt., 
at per ounce 390s. 

1744- A set of four smafl waiters, 6| in. diameter, 
moulded and shell borders. Maker, George 
Wicks, weight 33 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 30s. 
Prices of waiters and salvers after the 
of the eighteenth century decline in value, as wiU be 
seen from the following :— 


Date 

Weight, 02, 
Per oz. 


1750 1754 1759* 

16 2 (pr.) 12 I 2 (pr.) 21 io(pr.) 
26s. 21S. 23s. 


1762* 17^2 
16 8 6 12 
25s. 21S. 


* By known makers. 
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Date 

1774* 

1778 

W 

00 

0 

1795 

1806 

Weight, oz. 20 7 

63 

61 

36 

19 0 

Per oz. 

19s. 

26s. 

30s. 

39s- 

15s. bd. 


Two large tea trays, both oval and handled at each 
end, may be recorded here— 

An oval silver gilt tea tray, gadroon border chased 
with shells and foliage, 32 in. long. Maker, Paul Storr. 
Date, 1812 ; weight 241 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 35s. 

An oval tea tray, engraved and chased, with scroD 
pattern border, on four feet. Maker, John Watson, 
Sheffield. Date, 1813 ; weight 162 oz. 2 dwt., at per 
ounce 8s. 3^. 

Salvers [Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. Two 7 in. circular salvers ; on 3 claw and ball 
feet, pierced gallery, rope edging. Crested. 
Sold at £9. 

B. S. An oval salver, 4 honeysuckle feet, beaded edge, 
18 in. by 14 in. Engraved coat-of-arms. Sold 
at 8| guineas. 

B. S. A 14 in. circular salver on 4 volute feet, the 
edges beaded and spaced by hexagonal stars. 
Sold at £5. 

B. S. An 18 in. circular salver on feet, gadroon edge. 
Sold at £7, 

Trays [Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. An oblong tray, with two handles, on four leaf- 
pattern feet, with a gadroon edge, 22 in. by 
13 in. Crested. Sold at £ii 5s. 

B. S. A two-handled supper tray on four massive 
scroll feet of circular form, consisting of 4 


* By known makers. 
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entr6e dishes and covers in hot water liner, 

* surmounted by a soup tureen and cover, all 

mounts beaded; 24 in. diameter, 18 in. high. 
Sold, with a soup ladle and two table spoons, 
for £40. 

; R. S. An oval tray 27 in. by 23 in., with raised and 

! pierced border of cartouches, connected by 

I scrolls and foliage; the centre engraved, the 

handles beaded ; on four scroll feet. Sold at 

£8 5S. 

Sauce Boats and Tureens {Silver and Old Sheffield 
7 Plate ).—^These shapely vessels are becoming increas- 

1 . ingly favoured by collectors. Some authorities place 
' the tureen before the boat chronologically, but the 

) latter shape was established in favour weU before 

the middle of the eighteenth century, and examples 
as early as 1702 have been mentioned. The long lipped,- 
scroll handled, body on three feet, is the shape best 
known, but there is another early form, oval in shape, 
with both ends pinched in to form lips. This pattern 
had a central cross handle which allowed the boat to 
be circulated around or across the table with equal 
facility. The conventional type afforded the craftsman 
plenty of opportunity to exercise his ingenuity in feet, 
rims and handles of the last named. Some pf the best 
are known as the harp shape; this springs from body 
a little below the centre, curves over gracefully towards, 
but stops short of the rim, to which it is not joined. 

, Examples in Sheffield Plate have usually a well-defined 

I reeded wire, or something equivalent, round the border, 

j which adds to the vessel an impression of massiveness 

not observable in the silver'boats. Yet the best of the 
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plate makers completely avoided any suggestion of 
ugly heaviness. The Sheffield sauce boat belongs to 
the later period, when silver came to be rolled on both 
sides of the copper. Mr. Bradbury states that for every 
boat made in Old Sheffield Plate ten tureens were made. 
A boat with feet is worth examining for the purpose of 
discovering how that detail was made, by assembling a 
stamped plated back and a lead loaded decorative shell 
front, the two being soldered together and on to the 
body. 

Sauce Boats and Tureens {Silver) 

1732. A pair of sauce boats, lips engraved with trellis 
work and shells, on three moulded feet. Maker, 
Louis Pantin; weight 32 oz. 12 dwt., at per 
ounce 72 s. 

1752. A pair of sauce boats, shaped edges, on collet 
feet. Maker, William Grundy ; weight 29 oz. 

2 dwt., at per ounce 31s. 

1761. A pair of plain sauce boats, escalloped edges, on 
three shell feet; weight 39 oz., at per ounce 
255. 

1767. A pair of oval tureens for sauce with covers, 
gadroon border, scroll feet; weight 37 oz. 15 
dwt., at per ounce 23s. 

1791. A set of four sauce tureens and covers; weight 
60 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 20s, 

1804. An oval soup tureen with plated cover, added 
shaped and reeded border; weight of the silver 
36 oz. 18 dwt., at per ounce 5s. gd. 

1809. An oval soup tureen, 12 in. long, egg and tongue 
border, chased handles, on wing and paw 
supports, cover, and liner of plated metal ; 
j. weight 142 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 95. 
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Sauce Boats [Old Sheffield Plate) ^ \ 

B. S. Four oblong sauce boats on claw feet, gadroon 

and cockle mounts, flame top. Crested. Sold i 
at 21 guineas. 

B. S. A pair of Georgian pattern sauce boats, on 
circular feet, with an odd one of similar design. 

Sold at £6 10 s. 

B. S. A pair of boat-shaped sauce boats on feet and 
stand, beaded edges with lips, shaped handles 
with hot-water inlets therein. Sold at 9I 
guineas. 

R. D. An oval sauce tureen, cover and liner, the gad¬ 
roon border chased with foliage and shell 
ornament, 13I in. wide. Sold at 9I guineas. 

R. D. A pair of sauce boats, formed as shells and 

chased with foliage, 6 in. high. Sold at 17 ; 

guineas. 

Saucepans or PipMns (Silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate) .—What the chafing dish is to the modern hostess 
the silver saucepan or pipkin was to the lady of the house 
in the eighteenth century, namely, the utensil or vessel 
in which she could warm this or that in her own room 
without reqTxisitioning the aid of her servants. The 
conventional shape was bellied at the base, diminishing 
in diameter from the waist to the brim, which had a 
small lip set at a right angle to the handle. The last 
named was a combination of a silver socket riveted 
to the body and a wooden " quill.” Silver pipkins 
appear, at frequent intervals, in the sale room, where 
they realise prices which have a fairly regular con¬ 
nection with the date mark, but the smaller sizes 
command higher prices per ounce than the larger ones^^ 
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jWe have not encountered an example in Old Sheffield 
Plate, but Mr. Bradbury mentions one by Joseph 
Hancock which he dates 1755. It is particularly 
interesting because it shows signs of being beaten out 
of the metal by hand, before rolling had become the 
practice of the trade. Mr. Bradbury also reproduces 
an illustration from a catalogue of Old Sheffield Plate 
published early in the nineteenth century, showing 
a saucepan of the pipkin type made in half-pint, three- 
quarter-pint, one pint, three-half-pint and quart sizes. 
These old plated utensils were made with the silver 
surface inside. 

The Oxford Dictionary contains two references to 
saucepans, one as early as 1686, when a “ silver sawce- 
pan,” supposed to have been stolen is mentioned in the 
London Gazette. Later, in 1729, Swift in his “ Directions 
to Servants,” satirically advises his readers, “ if you 
have a Silver Sauce-pan, and the Butter smells of 
Smoak, lay the Fault upon the Coals.” 

Saucepans or Pipkins [Silver) 

1725. A smaE pipkin sold with a smaU cream jug on 
a foot, of 1763 ; weight of the two 4 oz. 15 dwt., 
at per ounce 60s. 

1736. A small pipkin, quite plain; weight 3 oz., at 
per ounce 85s. 

1739. A saucepan and cover, sold with another 
without cover, of 1754 ; weight of the three 
pieces ii oz. 17 dwt., at per ounce 52s. 

1797. A plain bellied saucepan and cover ; weight 
5 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 35s. 

1804. A compressed globular saucepan with cover I 
■ weight 8 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 26s. 
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Soy Frames {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate .)—Soy 
was a sauce introduced into Europe from China at the 
end of the sixteenth century. It was prepared from 
a small bean, and is first mentioned in English literature 
of the culinary arts in Mrs. Glass’s “Book of Cookery,” 
published in several editions between the years 1747 
and 1796. The sauce came to be placed on the table 
in glass cruets, the necks of which were mounted with 
lipped collars of silver. Usually two were set in a frame 
which was quite commonly boat-shaped with end 
handles. In process of years cruet frames for four or 
more sauce bottles became known by the term soy- 
frames, and that was particularly the case with Old 
Sheffield Plate, in which metal are some exceedingly 
dainty examples with miniature bottles, each in its 
own ring mounted on a footed tray. 

Soy Frames {Silver) 

1784. A boat-shaped soy frame, beaded edge, four 
divisions, cut-glass bottles and stoppers. 
Maker, Thomas Daniell; weight 7 oz. 9 dwt., 
at per ounce 40s. 

1789. A similar one but with eight bottles, including 
a mustard with its ladle; weight 27 oz. 13 
dwt., at per ounce 13s, 6 d. 

Late XVIIIth century. A soy cruet, boat shaped, 
bead edge with centre pedestal, for an engraved 
pierced muffineer; on each side a cut-glass 
cruet with handle and lip mount of silver. 
Sold “aU at ” for £8. 

Soy p-RAm.s {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A soy frame, with two bottles; four fluted 
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feet, the bottles motmted with handles and 
* lids. Sold at 505. 

Spoons and Forfes {Silver).—Agaxt from the knife, 
with which this book is not greatly concerned since it 
was only occasionally hafted in silver, the most uni¬ 
versal table article is the spoon. The earliest form 
was the spoon, and the original handle a cleft stick, 
which was slipped over the edge of the shell and then 
tightly bound behind the joint with a thin sinew. 
The article made in that way was a perfectly practical 
utensil for conveying food from the common vessel 
to the individual mouth. The earliest pictures are 
Egyptian, and the evolution of the spoon in its early 
stages followed three main lines, which depended on 
the supplies of bone, hom and wood, the available 
materials most suitable for the purpose. The fact 
that all three types continue to be regularly made, 
proves conclusively that it is not always necessary to 
be the fittest in order to survive, the really fit also 
stays the course against newcomers. The bone egg 
spoon, the horn porridge spoon, and the wooden 
weapon wielded by the cookmaid, are the direct 
descendants of an ancient ancestry. 

Metal for spoons first began to be employed about 
the beg inning of the twelfth century, or possibly just 
before the eleventh had passed into history. Again 
the craftsmen found three materials ready to their 
hand, silver, pewter and latten, the last an alloy of 
copper answering in appearance to brass. The earliest 
silver spoons in the country were made in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, when the bowls were 
fig shaped. An authenticated example is known as 
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the Pudsey spoon and is attributed to about 1445. 
It was, and may still be, preserved at Hornby Castle,^ 
in Lancashire. The knop, that is the end which was 
held in the hand, is an hexagonal cone dying away into 
a triple collar on a round stem. The knop assumed 
many forms before it was flattened, and some examples 
of types are shown in Fig. 20, where are illustrated 
the seal, the maiden head, the lion sejant, an apostle, 
the writhen and the baluster. There were many others, 
and all these patterns were on stems which were 
usually round, fluted, or, if square, with the edges 
slightly chamfered. The type was in fashion down to 
Jacobean times, but about the middle of the seventeenth 
century a simpler and more usable form of handle was 
introduced. 

The story of the spoon is worth an independent 
study, and two experts, well qualified to write on the 
subject, have given us lengthy monographs which 
cover it very completely. Sir C. J. Jackson’s “The 
Spoon and its History” wiE be found in Archcsologia 
(volume 53, 1892). Side by side with the silversmith’s 
craft a big business was done in base metal spoons. 
The late Mr. F. C. Hilton Price made an exhaustive 
study of that branch of spoon making and wrote a book 
on the subject. Whatever the silversmith designed 
the base-metal spoon-maker copied or adapted to his 
own business. Mr. C. Welch in his “ History of the 
Pewterers’ Company,” has shown that the base-metal 
spoon-makers were often at loggerheads. At a court 
of the Pewterers’ Company held in 1567, it was agreed : 

That thare shoulde Be no spones made of 
Bras or Latten or any yelow metaU vppon payne 
that if any pson hereafter be found that he doth 
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^ make such spones shall forfeyt and pay for any 
spone iijs. 

In the sixteenth century, the making of spoons 
used to be put out, for in 1582 a court ordered— 

That none of the companye shuld put to make 
any spones but unto a brother of the companye 
and all spone makers promysed in open court to 
. worke a grose of spones for xxd. the grose. 

In spite of this arrangement to maintain prices, 
we find one John Bowyar in financial difficulties a 
year or two later, and his creditor, a Mr. Wood, 
arranging for the liquidation of his debt by spoon 
making at the rate of two gross a week at the price of 
one shilling and sixpence per gross. A century later 
the Pewterers were exercising their minds about the 
quality of their " good fyne plate mettle ” used by the 
brethren, some of whom were alleged to be " maln'rig 
spoones without beating, being only cast-grated and 
burnished.” What was worse, one Daniel Barton 
was actuaUy using an “ engine ” for the furtherance 
of his nefarious practices. 

To get back, however, to silver and particularly to 
the shape of the examples that have been saved for 
us, a change was made in the bowl in the reign of 
Charles the First. The outline favoured up to that 
time had been a fig, or as some call it pear, shape. 
The transition was gradual; at first the bowl was 
made only slightly oval; later in the eighteenth 
century the elongation became pronounced and the 
oval accentuated. A modification was a spade shape 
oval, the reverse of the fig type from which the modern 
spoon has been developed. The finest of the many 
i shapes the spoon has taken is the oval pattern, with 



Some Types of Spooks 

See FACING PAGE 


NO* 

1. Cleft-end Spoon Handle 

2. Ornamental Lobe-end Spoon Handle . 

3. An Apostle Spoon Handle 

4. A Seal-end Spoon Handle . 

5. Acorn Spoon-end or Knop . 

6. Diamond Spoon end or Knop 

7. Stump-end Spoon Handle . 

8. Flat-end Spoon Handle 

9. Spoon-end, slipped in the Stalk , 

10. Fig-end Spoon Bowl 

11. Ovate-shaped Bowl 

12. Oval-shaped Bowl with Rat-tail . 

13 and 17. Ends of so-called Lemon, Punch 

or Mulberry Spoons ; pierced bowls , 

14 . Bead-edge Spoon Handle , 

15 and 19, Lion Sejant Spoon-end 
16, Engraved Spoon Handle 

18. Trefoil-end Spoon Handle. Transition 
from Cleft to so-called Old 
English"" - . 

20. Maiden Head Knop : . 

21. Conventional Old English . . . 


PERion. 

Circa 1670, 

Circa 1680. 

Tudor and on. 

Tudor and on. 

Tudor and on, 

Tudor 

Puritan 

Charles the Second. 

Puritan and Charles 
the Second. 

Tudor, 

Charles the Second 
and on. 

Queen Anne and on. 

George the Second and 
on. 

Late George the 

Second, 

Tudor. 

Late George the 

Third. 

Queen Anne and 

George the First. 

Tudor and on. 

George the Third and 
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nearly equal ends, a shallow bowl, and a suggestion of 
straight sides. ' 

The alteration in the handle from knop to flat 
began in the reign of Charles the First. The early 
Carolian spoon was “ shpped in the stalk ” ; it was 
denuded of aU ornament and the stem flattened and 
slightly bevelled at the back. Some examples are 
slightly splayed, but they could not have been con¬ 
venient to the hand. This represents only a step to 
the next definite change, which came with the Puritans 
of the Commonwealth period. The flattening begun 
when the spoon was slip-stalked, was emphasised and 
a cleft end appears. After the Restoration the im¬ 
provement was carried stiU further. The end became 
wen spread, and some attempt was made to give it a 
shaped pattern. About 1660, the silversmiths devised 
the rat’s tail down the lower part of the stem and across 
the bowl on its long axis. More rarely this feature is 
found behind the flattened top of the stem. The 
invention was designed to strengthen the handle, and 
its use, which was continued for about eighty years, 
^ves a pleasing appearance and adds some distinction 
to the spoons op which it occurs. In the end the 
rat’s tail was replaced by the simple tongue or shell 
which is a characteristic feature of the modern, but so- 
called, Old English spoon. There are later modifica¬ 
tions of the spoon handle, and in Fig. 20 (p. 241) the 
artist has illustrated a sequence of styles and shapes. 

Fusion metal produced by Boulsover’s method did 
not lend itself to spoon or fork-making. Mr. Bradbury 
discusses some of the difficulties that were encountered, 
which were so considerable that the efforts of the 
platers to provide a substitute for silver met with only 
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limited, and certainly never a permanent, success. 
The difficulty was with the naked edge along which 
the copper insertion or base always showed. Mr. 
Bradbury illustrates a spoon with the shank beaten 
out of thick metal and then bevelled in such a way 
as to allow the silver to be closed over the copper. 
Thus was silver soldered to a bowl struck out of the 
sheet, but the joint was discernible and the method at 
best a makeshift and a source of weakness. The 
problem of the fork was even harder to solve and, among 
other plans, the Sheffield platers tried striking top and 
bottom shells in fusion metal and filling them with 
soft solder. This plan could not be carried beyond 
the thick part of the prongs, the points of which were 
made of solid silver. 

There was really no serious rival in base metal to 
the silver fork, but right through the eighteenth century 
the Sheffield cutler experimented with steel and in 
the end he perfected a perfectly good type of two¬ 
pronged fork of steel. It served its purpose at a time 
when it was not unmannerly to convey peas and other 
viands to the mouth on the end of a knife shaped for 
the purpose, but the cutler never produced a three- 
pronged steel fork that had anything like so graceful 
fines as the two-pronged variety. The fork as a table 
utensil for individual use dates from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. It is believed to have been 
brought from Italy by Thomas Coryat, already 
mentioned, who travelled in that country and sent home 
the following account of his first encounter with 
it^:— 

The Italians, and also most strangers that are 
, ^ commorant in Italy, doe always at their meals 
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use a little forke when they eat their meate ... 
with their knife, which they hold in one hand,* 
they cut the meat out of the dish; they fasten the 
forke which they hold in the other hand, upon 
the same dish, so that whatsoever he be that 
sitting in the company of any others at meate, 
should inadvisedly touch the meate with his 
fingers . . . he wiU give offence unto the company. 
... The cause of this curiosity is because the 
Italian cannot by any means indure to have his 
dish touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers 
are not alike cleane. Hereupon I myself thought 
it good to imitate the Italian fashion . . . not 
only when I was in Italy, but also in Germany, 
and often times in England since I came home. 
Any records of forks earlier than this reference to 
them in Coryat’s “ Crudities ” should be mentally 
qualified by the thought that the very earliest table 
forks were made for serving fruit and green ginger. 
We suspect that the thoroughfare in Hull known by 
the quaint name of The Land of Green Ginger, has 
some sort of connection with the confection which we 
read about in the Paston Letters and quoted elsewhere 
in this volume. 

Two-pronged forks, wrought out of a piece of flat 
silver, were the vogue down to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the ends of the handles were made to 
correspond with those of the spoons with which the 
forks were used. Then for a brief period both three 
and four prongs were the fashion, but the former became 
the more widely used, probably because it was easier 
to fadiion from the stock. As the eighteenth century 
progressed it was found by experience that the ridge-lik^ 
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formation down the handle was not really necessary 
for streirgth, it was softened down and gradually 
disappeared from both spoons and forks. The so- 
called fiddle pattern is an invention of the nineteenth 
century, and it is a long way behind the older forms in 
point of artistic merit. When electroplated it suffers 
from the further disability of offering comers and 
sharp edges, on which evidence of wear develops more 
quickly than on the rounded form of Old F.ngligti 
patterns. 

Two particular sorts of spoon may be mentioned 
here, namely Apostle spoons and Caddy spoons. The 
former possess qualities which gives them special 
interest for collectors. The acquisition of a set of 
Apostle spoons complete with the Master, of sixteenth- 
century date, would be well-nigh impossible. A single 
spoon may realise in the auction room from ^^30 to £40, 
and it would prove an exciting quest, but withal a long 
one, to try to get together a set of contemporaiy date. 
On the basis of ;^4o a spoon such a set might cost, say, 
£520, but if it were once got together and aU the 
examples were in equally good condition, it might be 
worth ten times the outlay. At any rate a complete 
set sold in 1903 which bore the date mark for 1536 
realised ;^49oo. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
owns what is known as Archbishop Parker’s set of 
fourteen spoons, the twelve with St. Paul and the 
Master. The date of the set is 1566, but the Saint 
Paul is older and according to one account cifca 1515. 
Apostle spoons, however, are of earlier date than this 
by perhaps twenty or thirty years. 

The saint represented is identified by some emblem 
.•associated with each of the apostles, and the following 
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list will enable collectors to determine any of the 
figures:— 

St. Peter: a fish or a key. St. John : a cup 
and a serpent. St. Andrew: a saltire cross. 
St. Thomas: a spear or a carpenter’s square. 
St. Philip : a cross on a staff. St. James: a 
pilgrim’s staff. St. Matthew: a wallet, or an axe. 
St. Bartholomew: a knife. St. Jude: a lance, 
a saw, or a club. St. James the Less. a fuller s 
pole. St. Matthias : a halbert. St. Simon Zeloies: 
a saw. 

The Master’s emblems are an orb and a sceptre, 
and one hand is raised in the act of blessing. St. Paul s 
device is a sword. For a sufficiently obvious reason 
Apostle spoons are never found of fusion metal, although 
they were made frequently in base metal. 

It is characteristic of the risk that one takes with 
old silver to record—"in face of the prices mentioned on 
another page—the following and later values obtained 
as recently as June, 1919 

An Elizabethan spoon, 1590. Marks W. and 
Crescent {£7); a Charles I. seal-top spoon, 1637. 
Marks, R.C., a mullet and three pellets (£9); 
four Charles 11. rat-tail spoons, moulded with 
scrolls and of provincial make (£10); three rat- 
tail spoons with notched handles, 16741 1687, 
1688 (£19). 

The cult of the caddy spoon is quite easily under¬ 
stood. Even at present-day prices its collection 
affords • a man, or woman, with only small means an 
opportunity of indulging in a hobby which has many 
sides. From the little coign of vantage provided by 
caddy spoons it is possible to pursue the quest of. 
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dates, makers, ^period styles, decorative detail, and all 
^ at the cost of a few pounds. A collection on strictly 
chronological lines from, say. Queen Anne down to 
William the Fourth, would yield a great deal of 
satisfaction in the making. The fact that some 
caddy spoons were made in Old Sheffield Plate and in 
pewter should add to the keenness of any one who took 
up this article seriously. 

Spoons (Silver) 

i49o^{w>c«). A Maideiihead spoon with gilt bust. 
Sold as “provincial,” “allat”;^34. Another 
similar at same sale, £38. 

1622. A^seal top spoon, marked II with three mullets 
and a pellet. "All at ”£14. 

1659. A St. Thomas spoon, provincial. “All at ” 
£13 los. 

1667. A Charles II. slip-top spoon, with one of the 
Commonwealth. “ All at ” (the two) £18. 

1688. Two silver gilt spoons, moulded with scrolls. 
“ All at ” £14 los. 

1690. A rat-tail spoon, flat handle and notched end, 
sold with a London-made table spoon dated 
1778. The two weighed 2 oz. 13 dwt., at per 
ounce 15 s. 

1729-39. Twelve plain table spoons; weight 25 oz. 

12 dwt., at per ounce los. 6i. 

1736. A London-made Apostle spoon, sold with three 
Dublin do. of 1770 and 1782 ; weight 5 oz. 13 
dwt., at per oimce 20s. 

1742. Six dessert spoons, chased handles, masks and 
scroll work; weight 6 oz. 15 dwt., at per 
ounce 31S. 
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1750-75- Four London-made St. James spoons; 
weight 6 oz. 3 dwt., at per ounce 13s. 

1757. Two table spoons, bowls chased with shell 
ornament at back. Maker, Richard Rugg ; 
weight 3 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce los. 

1792. Twelve Dublin-made spoons, dessert size ; 
weight II oz., at per ounce los. 6i. 

1801. Six plain tea spoons ; weight 3 oz. 3 dwt., at 
per ounce 4s. 6 d. 

1808. Six fiddle pattern table spoons. Dublin 
made; weight 12 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 
4s. 6 d. 

Forks {Silver, see also Knives and Forks) 

1708-14. Twelve three-pronged forks ; weight 22 oz. 
6 dwt., at per ounce 56s. 

1761. Twelve forks, table size. Sold with twelve 
spoons of 1759 circa, and a gravy spoon; 
weight of the lot 10 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 
i6s. 6 d. 

1807-17. Twelve fiddle-pattern table forks ; weight 
26 oz. 9 dwt., at per ounce 4s. 3d. 

Gaddy Spoons {Silver) 

Various dates. Thirteen caddy spoons, chiefly eigh¬ 
teenth century . Sold with a pair of snuffers 
dated 1784, and a toddy ladle. Sold " aU at ” 
for £10 los. 

SnofEffls and Snuffles Trays {Silver and Old 

Sheffield There is an infinite variety of these 

examples of flat ware, and many of the pieces possess 

an individuality which appeals to thoughtful collectors. 

In Plate 26 is illustrated a tj^pical pair of a 
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^conventional pattern in plated metal. The tray is 
well proportioned and affords an opportimity of study¬ 
ing simple chasing which shows through on the back. 
The border is fluted with leaf-like reliefs, and ma y 
have been struck in one piece to the outline of the 
tray, as there is not the slightest indication of a joint. 
The underside is tinned, and bears the globe and cross 
mark of Blagdon, Hodgson & Co. {circa 1820). The 
tray is 9 in. long. The snuffers are close plated and, as 
may be seen from the illustration, are of more than* 
usually clean cut outline. Two rare types, occasionally 
met with in brass as well as silver, but as far as our 
knowledge goes never seen in Old Sheffield Plate, are 
the standing type and the shaped tray. The former 
is as old as William and Mary, and consists of a weighty 
foot usuaUy round and a stem on which is a socket 
into which the snuffers drop, point downwards. In 
this pattern the snuffers are small and they do not 
have three feet; sometimes, indeed, no foot at all. 
The shaped tray is Queen Anne, and is of such a 
character that the outline of the tray follows fairly 
closely the snuffers that were laid upon it. A third 
favourite shape for the tray has a small handle on one 
side and is not infrequently mounted on ball feet 
beneath the four corners. Some of the Old Sheffield 
Plate snuffers trays are of rare beauty, particularly 
those in which fine piercing is combined with a restrained 
use of chasing. 

Snuffers and Snuffers Trays {Silver) 

1720 {circa).^ A plain oblong shaped snuffers tray. 
Dublin made; weight 6 oz. 18 dwt., at per 
ounce 48s. 



Plate No, 26 

A George the Third Old Silver Sugar Basin and Cover; hexagonal 
shape on foot of the same shape ; the cover with a bold hexagonal 
knob; body and cover ornamented with chased designs. London 
marks. Date, 1803. Weight, 16 oz. 12 dwt* 

Mr. W, H. Wilhori.. 

An Old Sheffield Plate Snnffers tray with a chased design on the 
bottom; the border a thread with leaf relief of filled silver. The 
snnffers close plated. The makers were Blagdon, Hodgson & Co., 
of Sheffield. Date, circa 1820. 

Mrs. A. Portway. 
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|,i77o. A snuffers tray with a flower border, and a 
pair of plain snuffers; weight 12 oz. 10 dwt., 
at per ounce i8s. 

1779. A boat-shaped snuffers tray with a beaded 
edge ; weight 4 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 38s. 
1790. A pair of snuffers (sold with a William the 
Fourth muffineer); weight (the two) 6 oz. 17 dwt., 
at per ounce iis. 6 (i. 

Snuffeks and Trays {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A pair of long vertical snuffers. Sold at 
32s. 6 d. 

R. D. An oblong snuffers tray, with chased foliage 
and gadroon border, 10 in. long, with the 
snuffers. Sold at 30s. 

R. D. A pair of snuffers on a 10 in. tray. Sold at 

£■2 23 . 

R. D. Two 10 in. snuffers trays with the snuffers. 
Sold at ;^2. 

Sugar Baskets and Basins {Silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate ).—^The sugar basin and basket of the collector 
is a Georgian piece, and it is probably safe to attribute 
a bowl of small proportions and of earlier date to some 
other purpose than that of holding sugar. The few 
sets of Queen Anne tea caddies that comprise a basin 
seem to point to the origin of the utensil. “ Madam ” 
of those days kept both tea and sugar under lock and 
key in her own apartment. At first plain solid bodies 
were used, but with the growth of decoration in all 
directions, basins became more like the porringers of 
an earher generation. Later, embossed and fluted 
bodies were succeeded by pierced and daintily fretted 
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trellis work which had to be lined with glass, usually 
blue, less frequently crystal, and very rarely indeed ^ 
a rather feeble attempt to get a ruby colour. The 
pierced sugar basin has usually a foot and a bale 
handle. Marks on the solid patterns should be looked 
for on the side, but the pierced basin is most often 
marked on the bottom. 

The invention of a plated copper wire led to the 
manufacture of large numbers of baskets, and the 
fashion was adapted also by the silversmiths. A not 
very common form has bah, or ball and claw, or lion’s 
paw feet to raise the bottom off the table. That 
class has frequently a rim well rolled over, and the 
decorative motif of the body is allowed to exhaust 
itself on the edge, or the pattern may begin in the rim 
and die away on the curve near the bottom. When 
such a pattern is repouss6, it is often nearly as effective 
viewed from the inside as from the outside, although 
chasing enhances the surface effect. This, it will be 
noticed, is the opposite of the method of for ming 
porringers, in which the decoration is almost always 
most pronounced below the waist of the vessel. When 
buying a sugar basin it is desirable, if it has a bale, to 
compare the marks on the body and the handle. 
Converted goblets and other drinking vessels are not 
■ unknown. 

The use of a narrow flat band of silver round the 
edge of Old Sheffield sugar baskets, afforded the 
engravers opportunities for introducing much dainty 
decoration on these pieces, and when, as did happen, 
the body was raised from metal on which the silver was 
of good thickness, appropriate, if shallow, engraved 
ornament, was often lavished on the rest of the surface. 
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f Sugar Basins or Baskets {Silver) 

1771. A round wire sugar basket, with applied 
branches of flowers; lined blue glass ; weight 
2 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 125s. 

1777. A circular sugar basket, pierced with foliage 
medallion decorations, beaded borders, swing 
rope pattern handle. Maker, Burbage Daven¬ 
port, lined blue glass, with spoon, 4J in. high ; 
weight 4 oz. I dwt., at per ounce 80s. 

1778. A similar one, maker not identified; weight 
4 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 55s. 

1786. An oviform sugar basin, 5 in. high, swing 
handle, chased and engraved with the coronet 
and crest of Nelson. Makers, Daniel Smith 
and Robert Sharp; weight 9 oz. 15 dwt., at 
per ounce 25 s. 

1789' oval boat-shaped sugar basket, pierced 
with rosettes and engraved with festoons. 
Sheffield made; weight 4 oz. 3 dwt., at per 
ounce 78s. 

1796. A shaped sugar basket with a swing handle; 
weight 10 oz., at per ounce 35s. 

1800. A fluted sugar bowl with ring handles ; weight 
II oz. I dwt., at per ounce 17s. 6 d. 

1813. A part fluted sugar basin, sold with its milk 
jug, both on ball feet; weight 17 oz. 2 dwt., at 
per ounce 17s. 

Sugar Basins {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. An octagonal pierced and chased sugar bowl 
on feet with handle and original blue glass 
liner. Marked J. Sold at £4. 
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B. S. A conical sugar basin on a circular foot, fluted 
and chased, bale handle, capped hinges, gilt 
inside. Sold at £3 Ss. 

Sweetmeat Dishes {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).— 
This is a generic term of modern introduction to 
cover a wide range of small trays, shallow bowls and 
fancy pieces suitable for the reception of dried fruit, 
sweetmeats and those httle delicacies with which the 
hostess likes to adorn her hospitable board. The 
sweetmeat dish is the small brother of the cake basket, 
but it has rarely a handle of the bale type and only 
occasionally handles at the ends or on the rim. It 
has been in continuous use for about three centuries, 
and is probably even older, and to-day, as any silver¬ 
smith’s shop window will testify, is as popular as ever 
it was. The short list of examples recently sold 
will afford some indication of the weight, shape and 
decorative features of sweetmeat dishes of bygone 
days, and those of to-morrow will not greatly differ 
therefrom. Some of the Old Sheffield Plate manu¬ 
facturers called these little pieces comfores, but the 
articles so termed had usually a glass liner, which one 
does not find in old silver. Comfores were made from 
pierced metal, and with wire, after the fashion of sugar 
basin frames and cake baskets. 

Sweetmeat Dishes (Silver) 

1631. A Charles I. sweetmeat dish, circular, embossed 
with fruit and foliage and a beading. SheU- 
shaped handle. Maker, W. Maunday; 5I in. 
diameter; weight 3 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 
540s. 
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1689. A William and Mary sweetmeat dish, 7 in. 

’ diameter, similar to last. Maker’s mark I.S. 

monogram ; weight 7 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 
500s. 

1705. A plain Exeter-made bowl or dish, shallow with 
a flat swing handle 4 in. diameter; weight 
3 oz^ 2 dwt., at per ounce 490s. 

1714. A fluted shallow dish with an escalloped border, 
7| in. diameter; weight ii oz. 4 dwt., at per 
ounce 165s. 

1760. An oval sweetmeat dish, pierced and chased ; 
weight 4 oz., at per ounce 82s. 

1771. An oval sweetmeat basket with a swing handle, 
pierced and embossed sides. Maker, R. Make¬ 
peace ; weight 4 oz. ii dwt., at per ounce 75s. 

1775. Another similar and by the same maker, 
border beaded; weight 3 oz. 6 dwt., at per 
ounce 70s. 


CHAPTER X 


THE QUEST CONCLUDED—OF PLUTUS AND AUTOLYCUS 

T aper holders {SUver and Old Sheffield 
Plate).—The. use of sealing wax for fastening 
envelopes, led to the demand for devices for 
holding candles and coiled wax tapers, and in Fig. 21 
(p. 257) the three typical appliances for the purpose 
are represented. The taper, or bougie, box on the left 
is no more than a little canister, usually 3 in. or so in 
diameter. It has a slip-in cover, in the centre of which 
is a small pipe or tube through which the taper was 
drawn and in which it was held. The middle figure 
shows a typical taper stick, a facsimile miniature 
of a weU-defined baluster type of candlestick. The 
pattern, however, is a late seventeenth-century piece. 
The box holders date from 1730 and on. The third 
illustration shows a model which is less pleasing, and 
one which was favoured by the Sheffield Plate makers. 
It consists of a base, a cage, with or without a cross 
spindle, with occasionally an extinguisher. The cross pin 
was withdrawn to admit the balled taper. The silver 
taper holder dates from Restoration times, but early 
examples are comparatively rare. The cage t5^e is an 
introduction of the last three decades of the eighteenth 
century, and some of them have rather clumsy winding 
attachments. This particular piece is sometimes 
spoken of as a wax-jack or taper-jack. A very charm¬ 
ing little piece of silver and Old Shelffield Plate is the 
miniature chamber candlestick made to carry a taper 
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candle. Some of these are perfect examples of fretted 
< (pierced) work. Those that have perforated bottoms 
were most probably intended to be carried about, and 
had a chimney glass to protect the light and to 
minimise guttering. 

Taper Sticks and Boxes 

1708. A pair of Queen ’Anne taper sticks with baluster 
stems, and moulded octagonal plinths. Maker, 



Mettayer; weight 5 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 

370s- 

1719- A silver gilt taper stick with an added extin¬ 
guisher, cast silver base; weight 6 oz. 2 dwt, 
at per ounce 45 s. 

1749 - A pair of silver gilt taper sticks, stems designed 
as figures of harlequins on circular plinth, 
chased with foliage and scroll work. Maker.’ 
J. Cape; weight 12 oz. 6 dwt., at per ounce 
120S. 

1755* A pair of taper sticks, on hexagonal shaped 
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plinths moulded with shells; weight 12 oz. 

5 dwt., at per ounce 48 s. ? 

1769. A pair of taper sticks, on square plinths moulded 
with shells ; weight ii oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce 
41S. 

Taper Boxes and Holders 
B. S. A pair of Georgian taper holders in fine con¬ 
dition. Sold at 5| guineas. 

B. S. A circular-based taper carrier, cage pattern 
with beaded decoration. Sold at £3 5s. 

B. S. A circular wire-work taper stand on foot with 
revolving taper winder. Sold at £3 ^ 5 ^- 
B. S. A cylindrical taper box, pull-off lid, with 
extinguisher on side. Sold at £2. 

B. S. A circular taper box with lid and taper, gadroon 
edges, sold with a circular taper holder with 
a ball extinguisher ; fitted with a glass draught 
protector. The two for £3* 

Tame {Silver).—The tazza can hardly be described 
with fairness as a piece for collectors of moderate means. 
Originally the term was applied to a drinking vessel 
which has been reproduced, at least in outline, in the 
bowl-shaped champagne glass of yester year, but the 
stem was baluster shape. The tazza is sometimes a 
bowl of more ample capacity than the foregoing, and 
in later years the term was used to indicate a pretty 
wide range of utensils suitable for cakes and fruit, in 
which a shallow round bowl or plate which may run to 
14 in. in diameter is combined with a short stem and 
a relatively small foot. The comport of the confec¬ 
tioner’s shop window is the degenerate descendant of 
this later tazza. According-to some experts, the smaller 
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tazza were used, as the coaster came to be used, for 
■ supporting the tankards with a view of the prevention 
of ale and wine stains on the pohshed top of the table. 
The piece is keenly competed for and, as will be gathered 
from the prices quoted below, specimens of exceptional 
interest realise prices that put them out of the reach 
of any save the richest. Mr. Bradbury makes no 
record of an example, and if once in a while a piece of 
Sheffield Plate is so styled, it is only by courtesy or 
for ulterior motives. The piece will usually be found 
according to its size and shape to be a sweetmeat 
dish or salver on a stem. 

Tazze [Silver) 

1680 [circa). A Charles II. octagonal tazza, engraved 
with Chinese figures, birds and branches, border 
moulded, 7^ in. across square; weight ii oz. 
3 dwt., at per ounce 60s. 

1682. A Charles II. tazza, engraved coat-of-arms with 
mantling, borders reeded. Maker’s mark R.C. 
with 6 pellets, in dotted oval, 7J in. diameter ; 
weight II oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 400s. 

1685. A pair of James II. octagonal tazze, engraved 
Chinese figures and branches, border fluted. 
Maker’s marks I.L. with a fleur-de-lys and two 
pellets in a heart, 7I in. diameter, 3I in. high ; 
weight 24 oz. 7 dwt., at per ounce 320s. 

1708. A Queen Anne plain tazza, embossed gadroon 
border. Maker, Nathaniel Locke, ii in. 
diameter ; weight 18 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 
140S. 

1710. A Queen Anne tazza, engraved with coat-of- 
* arms, marks on top. Maker, Joseph Ward; 
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10 in. diameter; weight 20 oz. 10 dwt., at per 
ounce 155s. , 

1726. Set of six George 1. plain tazze, reeded borders, 
centre of each engraved with coat-of-arms. 
Maker, John White ; 5|- in. diameter ; weight 
35 oz. 14 dwt., at per ounce 170s. 

Tea Caddies and Canisters {Silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate ).—^There are few pieces that appeal more to 
the collector who appreciates graceful outline, artistic 
merit and neat worlonanship than tea caddies and 
canisters. They belong to a period when tea was 
sold at such a price that it was kept under lock and 
key, and under the personal charge of the lady of the 
house or her housekeeper. The caddy dates from 
Queen Anne, but the collector’s choice is nearly certain 
to be restricted to patterns which were made thirty 
years later; when their use had become popular. 
Some very early patterns have sliding bottoms, but 
this not very convenient method of filling was replaced 
in the eighteenth century by lids which were sufficiently 
large to admit the tea at the top, although some caddies 
have top slides on which there is a collar and cap. 
There are three distinct types of lids, the slip in, the slip 
on and the hinged variety. Caddies with slip-on lids 
have usually a short neck on the top, and this style is 
almost always extensively used when the caddy is 
vase shaped. Caddies occasionally occur in pairs, and 
when cased in a wooden box there was sometimes a 
glass basin for the reception of sugar between them. 
Sets of three caddies, all of metal, are a puzzle to experts, 
some holding that the larger box was for mixed green 
and black tea, while others argue that it was only a 
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i sugar box. Some caddies are put up in shagreen- 
covered boxes, shagreen being a marine leather with a 
grain on its surface. The hall marks may be on the 
side or bottom, while the cover or lid should bear the 
same initials as the body and the lion passant. The 
caddy spoon was introduced after the caddy, and few 
examples earlier than George III. are met with. They 
are popular with collectors because they are com¬ 
paratively cheap and fairly plentiful. They are 
usually sold in bundles of from six to a dozen or 
fifteen, and it is not possible to give here prices for each 
spoon. 


Tea Caddies (Silver) 

1712. A pair of Queen Anne plain octagonal tea 
caddies, slip-on caps on slip-in tops, by Thomas 
Ash ; weight 13 oz. 2 dwt., at per ounce 80s. 

1717. A pair of George I. plain octagonal tea caddies 
with domed tops. Maker, John Famell; weight 
13 oz. 12 dwt., at per ounce 140s. 

^753- A set of three tea caddies, finely chased with 
Chinese figures and other devices in a shagreen 
case with silver chased mounts. Only one 
marked 1750, other two dated 1765; weight 
44 oz. 2 dwt. Sold “ all at ” for 1^185. 

1764-5- A pair of vase-shaped tea caddies with a 
sugar basin and cover in same style, chased 
with pastoral figures, flowers and scrolls; the 
feet pierced and chased with flowers. Maker, 
Samuel Taylor ; weight 26 oz. 15 dwt., at per 
ounce 68s. 

1777. An oval tea caddy with engraved scroll borders, 
no weight furnished, to hold about 4 ounces of 



Plate No. 27 

A GROUP OF OLB SHEFFIELD PLATE TABLE APPOINTMENTS 

Top Row, Left to Right, 

A Round Sugar Basin with pierced border. Blue glass lining. 
Date, circa 1790. 

A shaped Tea Caddy with hinged lid to lock ; silver bead edging 
and chased design. LditQ, circa 1790. 

An oblong octagonal shaped Teapot; silver inserted shield; 
engraved silver band ; ebony handle. Date, circa 1795, 

Bottom Row. Left to Right. 

A Tea Caddy; oval chased with flat lid and drop handle. Date, 
circa 1785. 

A Salt Cellar ; one of a set of four, round wire work with pierced 
rim; blue glass lining. Date, circa i8go. 

A Match or Spill Box. Oblong plain body; hinged lid; silver 
gadroon edges. Date, circa 1810, 

Mr. B. B. Harrison, 

A set of Three George the Third Old Silver Caddies ; vase shape ; 
in a rosewood case fitted with contemporary silver mounts. London 
marks. Date, 1753. Weight of the Caddies, 32 oz, 18 dwt. 

Mr, W, B, Willson, 
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^ tea. Sold with, a caddy spoon “ all at ” for 

£27. 

1785. An oval tea caddy with beaded borders ; weight 
12 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 38s. 

Tea Caddies {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A double tea caddy, canoe shaped, with a 
handle and lock, gilt. Sold at 6 guineas. 

B. S. A pair of oval beUied tea caddies, with puU-ofi 
lids. Sold at ^5. 

B. S. A hexagon tea caddy, with lock and melon 
knob and capped angles. Engraved crest. 
Sold at £5 los. 

B. S. A double tea caddy, inverted cone shape, two 
locks, engraved bands, and 2 baU handles. 
Sold at £3 15 s. 

R. r>. An old Sheffield oblong caddy stand with two 
boxes, with gadroon border, central handle, 
swinging bar to lock over the lids ^ 7 m. long. 
Sold at 15-J guineas. 

Teapots {Silver and Old Sheffield Plate).—For some 
reason or another the teapot is not so popular with 
collectors as a dozen other pieces of hke date of origin, 
and specimens can be obtained at comparatively 
moderate prices. The drinking of tea in England 
dates from the first half of the sixteenth century, but 
It was not until the latter years of the Commonwealth 
that Its price was sufficiently cheap to encourage its 
use among any classes save the rich. There are few 
known examples of teapots in silver earlier than Queen 
Anne’s day, and not many of that reign, although 
what has come to be known as the Queen Anne pattern 
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, IS fairly common. A few quite early examples have 
little hmged lids on the spout, a detail more frequently 
found in coffee pots. Early Georgian teapots were 
round or octagonal and were provided with wooden 
handles. We do not know whether it has been ascer¬ 
tained by observation when the ivory insulating discs 
were introduced into the handles, but they made it 
possible for the silversmiths to make teapots of silver 
throughout. Repousse work on these articles began 
in the early part of George the Second’s reign, and the 



vogue of ornament once started led to a series of styles, 
some of which were inappropriate to the teapot as 
such, and may have had something to do with the 
present ill-favour with which the teapot is regarded. 
Decorations in the style of Adam and Flaxman are 
tting on candlesticks and some other wares, but they 
aie out of place on a piece in which a smooth surface 
suggests, and helps to ensure, perfect cleanliness. Silver 
teapots are marked on the side or the bottom, and the 
hd, if It is contemporary, should be marked with the 
same initials as the body and with the lion passant. 

The manufacturers of Old Sheffield Plate success¬ 
fully adapted their material and methods to the 
^production of teapots, but the piece was not one of 


Plate No. 29 

George the First Old Silver Teapot; known from its form as 
a bowl teapot. Ebony handle. London marks. Date, 1725. 

A George the Third Old Silver Teapot on a contemporary stand 
on four feet; fine thread edge; engraved border round body; a 
similar design round bottom. Monogram on an engraved shield 
surrounded with a wreath. London marks. Date, 1794. Weight 
(gross), 21 oz. 6 dwt. 

Note. Designs in Old Sheffield Plate are illustrated on Plate 
No. 30. ' 
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|Jie first articles produced in the fused metal, and its 
place in the development of the industry really dates 
from the years between 1770 and 1780. There is 
plenty of interest in the teapot from that period 
onwards, for it was made in a great variety of shapes, 
both plain and decorated, and” with handles of ebony, 
horn and wood, and in certain of the better sorts of 
ivory. There is also variety in the knobs and not a 
little can be learned from the methods adopted to cover 
the edge by special wires of bead, reed and gadroon 
design. 

Occasionally a teapot stand finds its way into the 
sale room, and such are likely to be of eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury date, because just after the turn of the century 
makers began to put four ball feet on the bottom of 
their pots with a view of preventing heat marks on the 
tray Or table top. This method of insulation was 
sufficiently successful to secure adoption on a wide 
scale. 

The teapot has pride of place in the four-piece set 
of one teapot, one coffee pot, one sugar basin and one 
cream jug; such sets, when they come into the market, 
aie bought on a more utilitarian basis than are single 
pieces of any of the four sorts. The coUecting public 
has not yet begun to buy tea and coffee services merely 
for the pleasure of filling up a cabinet. 

Teapots (Silvef) 

1731. A spherical teapot, engraved with masks on 
the shoulder; shell and scroll ornaments; 
weight 10 oz. 15 dwt., at per ounce 140s. 

1785• A plain oval fluted teapot; weight 12 oz., at 
' per ounce 21s. 



Plate ISTo. 30 

Reproduction from Contemporary Catalogue of Designs for Old 
Sheffield Plate Teapots. 


Vicloria and Albert Museum. 
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1794. An oval fluted teapot with engraved border; 

« weight T4 oz. 3 dwt., at per ounce 21s. 

1799. A set comprising an oval teapot, a sugar basin 
aiui cream jug, with a stand (loaded) j weight 
of silver 28 oz. 5 dwt., at per ounce 38s. 

1807. A set as last, but of oblong shape; teapot 
marked in front, decorated with gadroon border 
and fluted bands; weight of silver 29 oz. 9 dwt., 
at per ounce 30s. 

1811. A small plain circular teapot with collar ; 
weight 6 oz., at per ounce 85s. 

1812. An oval teapot with gadroon and scroll border ; 
weight 21 oz. 10 dwt., at per ounce 17s. 6 d. 

1812. A cape teapot with fluted sides. York make ; 
weight 8 oz. 16 dwt. Sold “ all at ” for £ 8 . 

1815. A compressed globular-shaped teapot, without 
decoration. London make; weight 25 oz. 

I dwt. Sold “ all at ” for £15. 

Teapots and T. & C. Services (Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A service fluted and flat chased, consisting of a 
large hot-water urn with internal fittings, a 
small tea urn, a teapot, a coffee pot, a cream 
jug, a sugar basin, a tea caddy with spoon, and 
a pierced and chased tray. Sold at 17 guineas. 

B. S. oval teapot, original wood handle, white 
ivory knob, swaged body, flush hinged lid. 
Sold at 50s. 

B. S. An oval Georgian service, teapot, cream jug, 
sugar basin, on ball feet, flush hinged lid, gilt 
mside. Sold at 6| guineas. Another rimUar 
with rope edge and crested. Sold at £7 5 s. 

B, S. A fluted oval teapot, chased and engraved. 



Plate No. 31 

An Old Sheffield Plate Soup Tureen ; the oval body heavilv 
embossed and chased with floral design; on four bold spiral fluted 
feet; the cover similarly decorated and surmounted with a ball 
knob and a shaped collar. Date, circa 1770. 

A Small Old Sheffield Plate Um; oviform plain body; volute 
handles; on a square base; beaded edgings and an acorn knob. 
Date, circa 1769. 

A Small Old Sheffield Plate Urn; body octagonal and fluted; 
base shaped; fine bead edgings; reeded handles; ball knob; 
reeded top with ivory handle. A steam valve in the lid. Date, 
pirca 1790. 


Mr, B, B. Harrison, 
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oi;! stand with four feet. Hinges flush and with 
. original wood handle. Sold at 92s. 6 d. 

R. D. A compressed (squat) globular teapot with 
flutes on body. Sold at 38s. 

R. D. An octagonal teapot with engraved borders, 
6| in. high, and a milk jug, nearly similar, 7 in. 
high. The two pieces for 7I guineas. 

R. D. A teapot, chased with flowers and fohage 
scrolls, 6 in. high, and a coffee pot, 9 iii- 
The two articles for ;£ 3 . 

Urns [Silver and Old Sheffield Plate ).-—It may 
come a.s a surprise to some collectors to leam that the 
tea kettle with a lamp under it is older than the hot- 
water urn, but such is the case, for the former was 
introduced in the reign of George the First, while the 
urn came after the second monarch of that name 
had mounted the throne. Both kettle and urn with 
' the lam p under were water heaters ; from one boiling 
water was poured, from the other it was drawn off 
through a tap. The last-named convenience doubtless 
led to experiments in tea-making, and it did not take 
long to discover that boiled tea was neither palatable 
nor hygienic. The box iron, heated with a block of 
metal raised to red heat and placed in the body, is an 
invention of the seventeenth century—it is possibly 
earlier—and with that before them, the urn makers 
set to work to produce a tea-making apparatus which 
would keep the contents hot and yet not “ stew ’’ the 
tea. Their plan was to fix in the centre of the urn a 
vertical tube into which a round bar of iron could be 
dropped after heating it in a quick Are. Mr. Bradbury 
illustrates an interesting modification of the idea in an 
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urn which he dates 1767. Here the urn body was 
separate from its stand and had a through flue if 
may so describe the passage. The stand was sur¬ 
mounted with a round basket-like formation in which 
charcoal was burned. Over this the urn body was 
set, and the upper part of the tube projected through 
the lid and was closed with a knob. Used in small 
rooms one suspects that the tea-drinkers suffered from 
lassitude and headaches, the cause of which they could 
not explain, for our forbears were little informed on 
the effects of charcoal burning, and knew nothing of 
poisoning by carbon monoxide. The urn is not a very 
popular piece with collectors of old silver as the follow¬ 
ing prices testify, but some of the smaller tea urns in 
Old Sheffield Plate are fine examples of strict adherence 
to the classical type of the vase, and as they are 
comparatively small they are popular with collectors. 

Tea Urns { Silver ) 

- 

1765. A tea urn embossed with spiral fluting scale 
pattern and sprays of foliage on a tripod stand 
with a lamp, the border pierced and chased with 
scroUs; 20 in. high; weight 82 oz. Sold at 
per ounce 14s. 6i. 

1771. An oviform tea um with beaded edge on a 
square foot with a pierced border. Weight 
86 oz. Sold at per ounce iis. 

Urns {Old Sheffield Plate) 

B. S. A vase-shaped urn, 13 in. high, on a square 
base with 4 ball feet, beaded decorations and 
shaped handles; original carved green ivory 
tap; crested. Sold at^^7 5s. 
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Tfi. S. A pear-shaped hot-water um, on a square 
pierced base and 4 feet, scroll handled, original 
brown ivory tap, embossed in the Georgian 
style, 21 in. high ; crested. Sold at fy 15s. 

B. S. An oblong um, 18 in. high, with a lamp under, 
4 claw foot corner supports, lion masks and 
rings, fiat chased and pierced, with fitting for 
hot iron heating; crested. Sold at £ 6 . 

B. S. A vase-shaped um on a wooden plinth, with 
side handles, shaped cover and knob and 
original green ivory tap; ii in. diameter, 
i6| in. high; crested. Sold at £10. 

R. D. An ovoid um of Adam design, with beaded 
borders; 13I in. high. Sold at 6 guineas. 

R. D. An um, partly fluted on reeded supports and 
claw feet, hon mask and ring handles ; 16J in. 
high. Sold at 8 guineas. 

Vases [Silver and Old Sheffield Plaid }.—^The vase 
is an ornamental piece and as far as the collector of 
small means is concerned only those of light weight 
will attract his attention. The large vase is often an 
ornamental cup with a cover, but we are concerned 
here merely to record the price of comparatively small 
pieces of which the descriptions given below must 
sufl&ce to furnish some idea of the periods and the 
styles. 

1660-70. A set of three Charles II. oviform vases 
and covers, decorated with boldly chased 
flowers and foliage on a matt surface with 
acanthus borders, and a pom^anate knob on 
each cover. The centre vase, 15 in. high, and 
the pair ii in. Weight of the three pieces 
* s 
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157 oz. 16 dwt., at per ounce 120s. A similar 
pair of the same period, 14I in. high, weighdi 
123 oz. 3 dwt., and realised per ounce loos. 

1762. A pair of oviform vases and covers, chased, 
fluting, open shell and scroll handles, the 
borders gadrooned; height, 9 in. weight 
35 oz. 4 dwt., at per ounce 60s. 

1772. A single oviform vase and cover, chased with 
drapery festoons, medallion heads and palm 
leaves; height 81 in.; weight 16 oz. 6 dwt., 
at per ounce 38s. 

1812. Another, with a cover, by Paul Storr. Chased 
with batswing fluting, laurel leaves and oak 
wi-eaths; height 18 in.; weight 109 oz. 
6 dwt., at per ounce 19s. 

Wine Coolers and Ice Pails {Silver and Old 
Sheffield Plate).—l:h.& wine cooler is the older of these 
two vessels which were, and still are, used for the 
purpose indicated by the name first mentioned. Phe 
original description was that of a wine cistern, and the 
beginning of the custom of cooling the wine in an ornate 
silver bowl dates from the Italian Renaissance, but the 
cistern with which we are concerned is of later date, 
and begins about the time of the Restoration. At 
first it was only a large roomy vessel, but as the years 
went on and the use of ice extended, it was fitted ^^th a 
liner, and eventually became the compact and business¬ 
like pail in which the space alike for the bottle and the 
cooling medium were strictly fixed to ensure the best 
results with the least, possible waste. The lined wine 
cooler is commonly vase-shaped, and is often an ex¬ 
ceedingly handsome piece, and almost invariably it is 
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well n’-rportioned. It is the exception to find the liners 
of the late eighteenth century other than of plated 
metal. 

The more utilitarian member of the family is 
literally a pail, following the straight tapered shape of 
the conventional model. When decorated, it is by 
the simplest of circumferential reeding, usually round 
the body about one-third down from the top. Both 
patterns are found marked on the bottom or near the 
handles. The Sheffield Platers did not begin to make 
this article in their metal until well on towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, and the big business in wine 
coolers done by the city belongs really to the early 
decades of the last. 

The blue ribbon of a collector’s cabinet, especially 
if the contents are of Old Sheffield Plate, goes to what 
is known as the Warwick Vase wine cooler, although 
the dies have been used to produce urns in that design. 
It is based on the famous Warwick Vase at Warwick 
Castle. Mr. Bradbury has related the circumstances 
under which this most famous example of the sculpture 
of Greece was found, brought to England and restored ; 
how it was copied first in silver by Rundell and Bridges, 
and afterwards in bronze. A reproduction of smaller 
size was made first in silver and, at a later date, 
by I. and H. Waterhouse & Co., in Old Sheffield Plate. 
Mr. Bradbury records the fact that when the Sheffield 
firm introduced their model, which is 10 in. high, they 
priced them at thirty-two guineas the pair to the trade. 
That was in, or about, 1820. To-day, a century later, 
the value of a pair in good condition is probably about 
one hundred and twenty pounds. A complete set, 
consisting of two small vases, on their original pedestals. 


Plate No. 32 

An Old Sheffield Plate Vase and Cover; oviform body on a square 
base; bead edging and acanthus leaves on body; a leaf band 
round the top and on foxir sides of the base. Die work. Date, 
circa 1780. 

An Old Sheffield Plate Wine Cooler; body vase shaped and 
heavily ornamented with vine leaf, grape and acanthus decorations ; 
high reeded handles. Date, circa 1815. 

One of a Pair of Old Sheffield Plate Wine Coolers ; plain body ; 
round base; heavy gadroon edges, silver filled ; silver shield. 
Date, circa 1820. 

Mr» B. B. Harrison. 

One of a Set of Four Old Sheffield Plate Wine Coolers; the 
body half fluted with straight sides ; on the upper part a solid silver 
band decorated with engraved ornament. Lion mask handle 
supports and French gadroon mounts. Makers, 3?^oberts, Cadman 
& Co., of Sheffield. Date, circa 1790. 


Mr. F. Bradbury. 
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and a larger centre one on a modem pedestal was sold 
at the Bethell auction for ^^140^ 

Wine Coolers and Ice Pails (Silver) 

1677. A Charles II. oval wine cistern, embossed and 
chased with festoons of fruit and foliage on a 
matted ground, with the handles at the end 
formed on lions’ masks, holding rings; 
supported on scroU feet; height 9I in. and 
width 22| in. Maker’s mark, T.I. with an 
escallop shell and fleur-de-lys in a shaped shield; 
weight 238 oz. 14 dwt. Sold "all at’’ for 
£920. 

1712. A Queen Anne oval wine cistern with ribs in 
relief round the lower part, the border chased 
with spiral gadrooning and foliage. Finely 
chased scroll end handles with horses’ heads, 

11 in. by 27 in. respectively high and wide. 
Maker, Phil. Rolles, 1712; weight 241 oz. 

12 dwt., at per ounce 98s. 

1818. A pair of ice pails of vase shape with liners, 
chased with vine leaves and foliage ; weight 
194 oz. 8 dwt., at per ounce los. 

Wine Coolers and Ice Pails (Old Sheffield Plate) 
B. S. A pair of vase-shaped wine coolers, on foot, 
handled at side, elaborately decorated in vine 
and acanthus; 13I in. high; crested. The 
pair sold for 25 guineas. 

B. S. A pair of ice pails with lion mask and ring 
handles, 7 in. high. The pair sold at ^10 5 s. 

B. S. A pair of circular swaged wine coolers, on 4 leg 
and paw feet, 2 shaped handles, banded with 
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gadroon and mask bands, ii in. high. The 
pair sold for i8 guineas. 

B. S. A single bottle cooler, square, heavily fluted 
and gadrooned, double handles and on a foot; 
10 in. by lo in. by lo in. On a shaped tray with 
gadrooned edges measuring 14 in. by ii in. 
Sold at £xo. 

R. D. A pair of vase-shaped wine coolers, partly 
fluted, chased with vines, foliage scrolls, and 
shell ornaments on circular bases, io| in. high. 
The pair sold for 19 guineas. 

R. D. Another pair similar in shape and ornament, 
io| in. high. The pair sold for 18 guineas. 

R. D. A pair of vase-shaped wine coolers, with fluted 
borders, handles formed as vine branches, 
io| in. high. The pair sold for £28. 

The Purchases of Plutus 

There are two phases of the Quest which may be 
briefly dealt with in a special section, and they lie 
at the opposite poles of the subject. At one end there 
is a group of articles which have passed through the 
sale rooms during the present year; at the other end 
we want to gather up a few particulars of special or 
small wares which for a variety of reasons have been 
omitted from the three preceding chapters. 

We may begin with the exceptional examples which 
liave commanded specially high prices. A careful 
examination of the descriptions of the lots enumerated 
win show that certain article of seventeenth-century 
date and earlier may be expected to realise for any 
fortunate owner quite respectable “ nest eggs,” if not 
exactly smaU fortunes. Here it is not out of place to 
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..warn would-be sellers that a good deal depends upon 
the way that the articles are entered in the auctioneers 
catalogues. Presumably most of the men who wield 
the hammer are busy men and they cannot be expected 
to spend a lot of time in prosecuting researches into 
the history of the many pieces they sell. Those, then, 
who entrust pieces to them should endeavour to trace 
the history, the date and the maker of each example 
before sending into the auctioneer’s office. If a piece 
is being offered by private treaty it may be advisable 
to photograph it ] which case it should be borne in 

mind that silver is exceedingly difficult to take. Unless 

the surface is dulL there is considerable trouble with 
reflections, and temporarily to get a matt surface there 
is no better way than to dab it aU over with a piece of 
putty. This softens down all the high lights and 
obviates reflections; it does not injure the surface; 
it is easily removed afterwards, and its use facilitates 
the work of the operator and ensures re^onably sharp 
outlines. Royal blue makes a good background, and 
the best results are got by stopping down to F. 32 and 
giving an appropriately long exposure. That, however, 
is by way of digression, and we will now get back to 
“ The Purchases of Plutus.” 

An Ehzabethan small oviform cup and cover, 
engraved with bands of arabesque foliage and 
strapwork supported on baluster stem and circular 
foot; 6 J in. high; 1590 ; maker’s mark R.W.; 
weight 6 oz. 7 dwt. Sold ‘ ‘ ail at for £5®®* 

A pair of Charles II. candlesticks, with plain 
wax-pans of eScaHoped outline, fluted nozzles and 
vase-shaped stems, the knops and wide-spreading 
plinths boldly embossed and chased with acanthus 
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and palm leaves ; gi in. high ; circa 1670; maker's ’ 
mark IB with a crescent, and two pellets below' 
in shaped shield; weight, 61 oz. 10 dwt. Sold 
at per ounce 400s. = £1230. 

A pair of Charles 11. silver-gilt candlesticks, 
with fluted stems on square plinths chased with 
foliage and strapwork on a matted ground and with 
embossed gadrooned borders ; 9 J in. high ; 1679; i 
maker’s mark B ; weight, 32 oz. 10 dwt. Sold 
" all at ” for £375. 

A pair of French silver-gilt tazze, with a raised 
boss in the centre of each set with a plaque engraved 
with the coat-of-arms of Edward Pitt, of Ewern- 
Stepleton, Dorset, and his wife Rachel, daughter 
of Sir George Morton. Surrounding this a broad 
band of chasing decorated in relief with hunting 
and hawking scenes, with numerous equestrian 
and other flgures in pursuit of the chase, in woody 
landscapes ; the borders engraved with birds and 
animals among arabesque foliage, and edged with 
an applied band of stamped fluting ; the backs of 
the tazze are repoussd with radiating fluting and 
chased in the centres with acanthus leaves on a 
mattedground; 4 in. high ; ii| in. diam.; weight, 

103 oz. 15 dwt.; late sixteenth-cent ury marks, 

I crowned, a lion rampant, with crowned fleur-de- 
lys and two peUets; maker's mark, I.S., with a 
caduceus, two peUets and crowned Jleur-de-lys. 
Edward Pitt, whose arms the tazze bear, married 
1620 and died 1643. From him the tazze passed 
by direct descent to William Horace Beckford, 
third Baron Rivers (i777“^83i), who assumed 
the name of Pitt-Rivers, 1828, from whom they 
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could be traced to the vendors. They were sold 
“ all at ” for ;^34oo the pair. 

A James I. silver-gilt bell salt cellar in three 
divisions, the uppermost forming a muf&neer, 
entirely decorated with Tudor roses, formal flowers 
and arabesque engraved in outline on a matted 
ground, on three ball feet; 9I in. high; 1607. 
Maker’s mark T.S. monogram; weight, ii oz. 
Sold “ aU at ” for fyoo. 

A James I. silver-gilt rosewater ewer and dish, 
the ewer iij in. high, the dish igj in. diam. 
London haU-mark 1618; maker’s mark a trefoil ; 
weight 119 oz. II dwt. The ewer has a cinquefoil 
body, divided horizontally into three bands by 
two ribs punched with annular ornament. Its 
handle formed as a scroll chased with foliage, 
termmating below in an animal’s head, and above 
issuing into a lion whose fore-paws rest upon a 
female mask; the lip escalloped, and the short 
spout formed as a mythical sea monster. The 
disc of cinquefoil shape, with slightly domed 
centre, gallery to fit the base of the ewer, and 
deep well with narrow flat rim, with shells in the 
depressions. The decoration of both ewer and dish 
appears to be allegorical of the earth and water, 
the well of the dish beiug boldly embossed and 
chased with figures of Ceres, Ariadne, Saturn and 
others, bordered by grapes, flowers, com, pastoral 
scenes, and dolphins among waves ; the embossing 
of the ewer is similar to that of the borders of the 
dish, while the edges of both are stamped with 
egg and foliage ornament. They were presented 
by the Merchant Taylors’ Guild to John Plomer, 
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of New Windsor, Berks, in 1620, on the occasion 
of his marriage to Anne Gerard, daughter of 
Philip Gerard, Reader of Gray’s Inn. From the 
sale of the Plomer-Ward heirlooms, 1914, when 
it was sold for £1650. When sold in March 1919 
it realised only £1000. 

An Elizabethan tiger-ware jug, mounted with 
silver-gilt neckband, cover and foot, the neckband 
engraved with arabesque foliage, and the cover 
witli masks, fruit and strapwork, surmounted by 
a scroll thumbpiece ; 7I in. high ; 1566. Maker’s 
mark X in shaped shield. Sold " all at ” for £1^5. 

An Elizabethan tiger-ware jug, mounted with 
silver-gilt neckband, cover and foot, the neckband 
engraved with foliage and strapwork, and the 
cover embossed with fluting, with fruit-shaped 
thumbpiece ; 8| in. high ; 1559. Maker’s mark 
S.K. in plain shield. Sold “ all at ” for £205. 

An Elizabethan cup and cover, formed of a 
polished cocoanut, mounted with silver-gilt lip, 
cover, handles, straps and foot, the lip engraved 
with arabesque foliage and birds, and connected 
to the foot by straps chased with caryatid figures, 
a Gherub and flowers, the cover and foot embossed 
and chased with masks, fruit artd strapwork; 9 in. 
high; 1574. Maker's mark N.R. monogramed. 
Sold ‘ ‘ all at ” for £320. Another example in a like 
manner, but with an ostrich egg cup, 14 in. high 
and bearing the date mark 1589, realised £400. 

The Wakes OF Autolycus 
There are still a few small articles, some of them 
rather rare and not enumerated in the foregoing pages, 
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which may properly be regarded as domestic wares 
inasmuch as they were of practical use to the original 
owners. To-day they can only be regarded as metal 
bric-a-brac; they may fill the comers of one’s case 
and each has its own peculiar interest. Some of these 
trifles we will gather up into this concluding section 
devoted to The Quest. 

Asparagus Tongs .—Spring bows with flat blades, 
usually corrugated on one side, began to be made hbout 
1780. They were used for serving the asparagus from 
the dish to the plates. A later pattern consists of a bowl 
like a spoon on one arm, and a fork end to the other. 
This type has scissor bow handles and works on a central 
pivot. The tongs may be found in both metals. 
Another form of tongs has broad fork end members, 
and are known as beefsteak tongs. 

Black Jacks .—^These leather jugs and drinking vessels 
may be mentioned as they are frequently mounted with 
silver. If of early eighteenth-century origin they 
realise from P;zg, to £40 apiece. 

Charcoal Pan. —^Mr. B. B. Harrison has a small but 
exceedmgly interestmg piece consisting of a handled 
bowl in which is a loose copper cup or liner. It is 
secured to a round salver on feet by means of an eye 
screw. The purpose of the piece was to provide 
accommodation for glowing charcoal, probably to 
facihtate the lighting of churchwardens at the festive 
board. The detail that calls for special reference is 
the method adopted for securing the feet and the 
handle socket to the bowl, rivets being utilised, for 
a reason which wiU be obvious. It is an exceptionto the 
rule that solder was the sole assembling material used 
by the old platers. 
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Cheese. Tasters (Silver ).—^These scoop end imple¬ 
ments date from George II.’s day and are usually marked ’ 
on the back. Ivory handles are common and it they 
are mounted with silver ferrules, the latter should carry 
marks tallying with those on the shaft. It should be 
home in mind, however, that a silversmith might send 
a parcel of ferrules for assay and then use them at 
intervals. What might arouse suspicion would be a 
ferrule bearing later date than the main member, 
which remark will apply to a number of articles in which 
a repetition part, common to several classes of ware, 
forms a detail in the manufacture. 

Dish Crosses .—^These ungainly adjuncts to the 
venison dish and the carvers’ sideboard are frequently 
offered in the sale rooms. The regulation pattern in 
both silver and Old Sheffield Plate has four feet, and a 
central ring for the lamp, with diagonal stays connect¬ 
ing the parts. Many of them have telescopic members 
making them adjustable to the dish rim. Other 
patterns are contrived to fold up so as not to occupy 
much space in the plate chest. They are a languishing 
lot under the hammer, and realise only a few shilMngs. j 

Escallops.—These “ fleet ” shell-shaped pieces were 
used for placing butter, preserves and side dishes on | 
the table. They occur in one piece, but are sometimes 
mounted on feet. The Sheffield Plate examples have 
usually a fine drawn wire edge of some sort, its purpose 
being to hide the naked copper. The escallop dates in 
silver from George the Second’s day. The Old 
Sheffield Plate escallops are specially worth attention, 
because some of them show how an edging of fine silver ; 
was put on a piece of sheet fusion metal, before it ^ 
was swaged and wrought. 
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Grape Scissors .—^These are silver pieces aad they 
■^ate from George the Third. The bows have afforded 
the craftsman plenty of opportunity for good work in 
the direction of ornamentation, and some excellent 
examples of fine moulded work and chasing can be 
obtained. The marks are usually on the shank just 
above or below the rivet. In some examples an inset 
steel blade wiU be found to be a feature. 

Ham Bone Holders .—^Sockets made in both silver 
and fusion metal for holding the bone of a ham. The 
grip was secured by a screw with a flat end or some 
similar contrivance. 

Labels .—^These little adjuncts to the wine decanter 
and spirit bottle are popular with collectors of small 
wares of both silver and Old ShefiBeld Plate. They 
can still be bought for a few shillings apiece and a 
representative collection would not represent a big 
outlay. A quite interesting hobby would be to gather 
a sufficiently large number to illustrate the chief styles 
of beading and edge finishes adopted for the decoration 
of larger pieces. Such a set would have considerable 
value as a means of educating a novice in the nomen¬ 
clature of ornament. From another point of view, 
inquiry into the meaning of the words on the labels 
would open a lively interest into the social habits of 
our forefathers. Most of the labels were. suspended 
round the neck of the bottle with a small chain, but 
Mr. Bradbury has illustrated another shape, delight¬ 
fully significant, a splayed hoop. The curious minded 
might do worse than try and compile a comprehensive 
list of label “legends,” both for wines, spirits and 
sauces. 

Lamps .—Only a few lamps are found of a date 
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earlier than end of the eighteenth century. Argand’s 
inventions in this department date from 1784, and 
perhaps a little earlier. His patent of that year covered 
a wick-raising device, a method of providing an air 
supply and a gallery for a cylindrical chimney. A 
few lamps occur in both old silver and Sheffield Plate 
but they are not favoured and are usually put up in 
job lots of odds and ends, and prices per piece cannot be 
quoted. 

Marrow Scoops .—are always silver, and date 
from the days of Queen Anne. There are two principal 
shapes, the double-ended flute, one much narrower 
than the other. A rarer type has a long shell-shaped 
handle developing into a spoon end. 

Nutmeg Graters.—ThesQ occur in botlr silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate, and in a variety of shapes and 
styles. The commonest form is a cylinder of steel, 
with a silver or plated cap, in which the nutmeg was 
placed. This fits into a larger tube with a capped eird. 

Pap jSoflfe.—-These shallow little bowls date from 
the early part of the seventeenth century. They are 
of silver and usually about 3I in. to 4 in. long by in. 
wide, where they are not pinched in as often occurs. 
They weigh from a little under 2 oz. each to 3 oz., and 
realise under the hammer from 25s. to 40s. according 
to their date. 

Pastille Burner .—^Used for fumigating rooms by 
burning a medicated pastille in a suitable receptacle, 
usually a vase of some sort, with a lid fitted with a 
perforated panel. 

Pounce Pofs.—Otherwise sand bottles, are occasion- 
aUy met with in both silver and Old Sheffield Plate. 
They were used for holding sand for spr inkling over 
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writing- in ink to hurry the drying, but the pounce pot 
'proper, which was really a caster, was an attorney’s 
implement of trade and was used for sprinkling chalk 
or sand on the parchment; over which it was rubbed 
the better to prepare the surface for the writing. 

Quaich .—^This is an early Scottish piece, and 
examples dating from the sixteenth century have been 
saved to us. The name is sometimes rendered quaigh. 
The article is a small shallow cup of silver with two flat 
handles set exactly level with the brim. The cupping 
bowl of the English surgeon-barbers is sometimes 
confused with it. The weight of a piece may vary 
between four and ten ounces. 

SAeze-ers.—These are small pieces and have not 
much to commend them to the collector of old silver. 
Examples are found from George the Third onwards, and 
their chief interest hes in the head, which represents 
arrows, the Prince of Wales’ feathers, a ring or some 
such formation. Early examples are bodkin shaped 
with a slot eye punched in the end. 

Sugar ToKgs.—Contrary to what might be expected 
the tong type, or sugar nipper, is older than the spring 
bows for the scissor joint. Pattern dates from George 
the First, whereas the bows were not introduced until 
the next reign. Mention may be made here also of 
sugar sifters. These are usually silver pieces, but a 
few very slight bows were made in Old Sheffield Plate. 
These show the copper at the edge, unless they happen 
to have been made in wire. 

Tea Bells .—^These date from Queen Anne, and as 
far as we know are never found in Old Sheffield Plate ; 
only one example has come under our notice during 
the writing of this book ; a plain bell with a baluster 
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handle made in 1709 by P. Rolles. The weight was 
6 oz. 2 dwt., and the price paid for it 250s. per oz. = 
Wine Funnels and Strainers .—^These frequently find 
their way into the sale room as old silver, and are freely 
bought; fewer examples in Old Sheffield Plate are 
encountered. They date from George the Second. The 
usual weight is from 3 oz. 10 dwt. to 5 oz. 10 dwt. 
Prices for late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
funnel'-strainers run from i6s. to 8s. per ounce. Oc¬ 
casionally one encounters the wine funnel with the lower 
part cut away just below the perforations. In that 
condition the body makes a pleasant little cup or bowl 
for sweetmeats and the like. On some funnels a small 
hook-like formation is found on the rim, but we have 
yet to find any one who can pronounce an authoritative 
opinion about its use. 





CHAPTER XI 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

T he subject covered by this comparatively small 
book is so considerable that it has not been 
possible to develop it completely within the 
space allotted to each of the volumes in the Collector 
Series. For the benefit of those who wish to extend 
their research, a short bibliography of the best modern 
works is furnished in this chapter, with notes and 
comments which it is hoped will lead the student and 
investigator to the right source for information on any 
special branch of the subject without loss of time and 
consequent disappointment. 

The method of presentation is somewhat novel, 
but it is believed that it wiU prove more acceptable 
than the bare statement of titles and contents, which 
is quite commonly deemed sufficient in such cases. If 
a man has full need of a reference on some specific 
point, or when he is confronted by a particular problem 
and has not any too much time to pursue an inquiry 
at a pubhc library, he will appreciate directions which 
will lead him to his goal without delay and wasted 
labour. That is what has been attempted in this 
chapter. 

The hterature on collecting old silver may be said 
to have been begun by the late Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
y/ho published a book m 1853 which brought the subject 
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of marks on wrought silver prominently to the front.* 
Prior to that the marks struck at the assay had beem 
kept, possibly intentionally, a part of the “ mistery " 
of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths of London. 
Mr. Morgan stripped the subject of its secrecy and laid 
a foundation on which others have worked and built 
until to-day only a limited amount of work remains 
to complete the records of the men who carried on the 
craft in bygone generations. Mr. Morgan was followed 
by the late Mr. W. Gripps, whose book entitled " Old 
English Plate,” was published in 1878 and revised and 
enlarged in 1881. To-day it is in a sense superseded, 
but it is an extremely interesting volume, full of infor¬ 
mative facts, characterised by many apt quotations 
and literary references, and fairly well illustrated. It 
embodies a number of tables of assay office marks and 
a short list of makers’ initials, devices and marks. In 
1908 Mr. P. Macquoid abridged this work for the 
original publishers, and that edition is the only volume 
at a popular price which furnishes makers’ initials 
and name with any degree of comprehensiveness. 

Another early effort to extend the inquiry and co 
ordinate the results of earlier workers was made by 
Mr. W. Chafiers, whose book ” HaU Marks on Gold 
and Silver Plate ” was pubhshed first in 1863, which 
went into six editions, and was revised and enlarged 
by Mr. Christopher A. Markham in 1905. Mr. Chaffers 

• A table of the Annual Assay Office Letters used in the 
of plate from the earliest periods of their use to the present time 
togethM wxth a reference to the various pieces of ancient plate 
which have been adopted as authorities for the same, by Octavius 
^rgan, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President of the Archaeo- 

Sw.835 
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also published in 1899 “ Gilda Aurifabrorum,” which 
contains about 2500 illustrations of marks recorded 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall. Chaffers, however, was out¬ 
distanced in 1905 by the splendid work which next 
calls for mention. This is— 

English Goldsmiths'and their Marks: A 
History of the Goldsmiths and Plateworkers of 
England, Scotland and Ireland; with over Eleven 
Thousand marks reproduced in Facsimile from 
authentic examples of plate, and Tables of Date 
Letters and other Hall Marks Employed in the 
Assay Offices of the United Kingdom, by Charles 
James Jackson, F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 12 in. by 8 in., xv. -f 696 pp. 
Six Plates. (MacmiUan & Co., Lim., London.) 

Sir C. J. Jackson’s book has come to be regarded 
as the Court of Appeal for any dispute about marks 
on Old Silver. It is an expensive 3s.) work, but 
it is worth much more than its price, whether one 
regards it from the point of view of the work entailed 
in its preparation or the amount of information it 
affords alike to dealer and collector. 

One can never tell what developments in printing 
may enable other writers to achieve, but it is improbable 
that this monumental work, which was the result of 
many years of observation and patient research, will 
ever be beaten. The matter is so exhaustively treated 
and the marks so splendidly arranged and reproduced 
that if a mark cannot be found in "Jackson” the 
searcher might as weE give up the inquiry, unless he 
has the leisure to begin where its author left off his 
labours. Some idea of the range of this book may be 
gathered from the following list of towns considered. 
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In the more important places the tables include 
of the silversmiths who were known to be working^ 
there within the periods indicated. 

London . 1479-1903 (makers from 1090-1850) 
York . 1559-1557 Norwich . 1565-1679 

Exeter . 1570-1883 Chester . 1668-1903 

Newcastle 1658—1884 Biimingham i773~^903 
Sheffield i773-i903 

The minor fields in England, Scotland and Ireland 
include full notes regarding the following list of places 
which have been arranged here alphabetically for easy 

reference *■—^ 

Aberdeen. 1650-1871 Hull . • 1427-1774 

Arbroath. 1830-1839 Inverness . 1640-1880 

Banff. . 1670-1855 King’s Lynn 1640 

Barnstaple 1670-1680 Leeds . ■ 1656-1702 

Belfast . 1790-1800 Leicester . 1540-1630 

Bristol . 1730-1731 Limerick . 1720-1813 

Canongate 1580-1836 Lincoln - 1155-1708 

Cork . 1603-1880 Montrose . 1671-1752 

Coventry . 1560-1600 Perth . • 1518-1856 

Dorchester 1579-1617 Plymouth . 1698-1700 

Dublin . 1200-1094 Poole . ■ 1620 

Dundee . 1550-1840 St. Andrews 1671- — 

Edinburgh 1525-1903 Sherborne . 1572-1603 

Elgin ■ 1701-1830 Shrewsbury 1465-1695 

Galway . 1648-1817 Taunton • 1645-1682 

Gateshead 1686-Wick ■ 

Glasgow . 1681-1903 Youghal . 1622-1795 

Greenock, 1750-1830 1 t, + 

The dates aforementioned represent broadly, but 

not completely, the limits within which Mr. Jackson 
has discovered some pertinent facts. They indicate the*. 
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scope of his inquiry, and alone wiU help any one to 
realise that the subject of Old English Silver marks 
is a very big one. 

An American work devoted exclusively to silver 
wrought and assayed in London has also been published 
since the beginning of the century, entitled 

OU London Silver. Its History, Its Makers, 
and Its Marks, by Montague Howard, with two 
hundred illustrations, and over four thousand 
facsimilies of Makers’ Marks and Hall Marks. 
II in. by 8 in., xvi. -}■ 4®5 PP- The illustrations 
include pictures of St. Dunstan, Henry FitzAlw3m., 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Nicholas Hilliard, Sir Hugh 
Middleton, George Heriot, Sir Robert Vyner, 
Alderman Edward Backwell, Sir William Benn, 
and pictures of Goldsmiths’ Hall. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. B. T. Batsford, 
London, 1903.) 

This contains a short history of the silversmiths’ 
art in England, descriptions and illustrations of a good 
many representative utensils. Some pertinent hints 
on frauds of various kinds, particularly those that 
accrue from the practice of the development of a small 
genuine piece by additions. Mr. Howard provides a 
table of makers’ marks from i49^> chronologically 
arranged, and one of makers’ names with marks 
scheduled alphabeticaUy, and a list of known London 
silversmiths from 1801 to 1850. His specimens of 
complete hall marks from 1564, and a second series 
shoWing a specimen mark for each year, with a date 
mark from 1558 to 1903, are good examples of the way 
this subject lends itself to originality in the art of 
V drawing up tables. Mr. Howard s book is handsomely 
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produced, but the plan of reproducing devices consider¬ 
ably larger than the actual marks renders necessary- 
the exercise of some discrimination when using the 
volume. 


A volume which approaches the subject of old 
silver from another point of view is— 

Old Silver Work. Chiefly English from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. A cata¬ 
logue of the unique Loan Collection exliibited 
in 1902 at the St. James Court, London, in aid 
of the Children’s Hospital, Gt. Ormond Street, 
supplemented by further fine specimens of the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland, Earl Cowper. 
Edited with Historical and Descriptive Notes 
upon the objects illustrated, including references 
to further similar examples in the country and 
Essays on some periods of the Silver Smiths’ Art, 
by J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., 16 in. by 12 in! 
xiv. -f 94 pp. text, 121 Plates. The Catalogue 
from page 97 to 198. (B. T. Batsford, London, 

1903-) 

From the foregoing it wiU be obvious that this book, 
which was published at Is Ss., is of special character. 
It is by no means a complete work of reference, since 
there are no tables of marks, but as a catalogue of the 
picked silver in private collections it was without 
rival, until the publication of Sir. C. J. Jackson's second 
work, of which more below. The class of silver illus¬ 
trated is hardly likely to come into the market except 
on rare occasions, and then the appeal is to the 
wealthy collector. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner writes with 
distinction from the standpoint of the critic of style 
and craftsmanship for those who know the subject. 
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Another approach to the subject, and ain exceedingly 
'practical one, is provided by the author of— 

The Values of Old English and Sheffield Plate, 
from the fifteenth to the sixteenth centurjr, by 
J, W. Caldicott. Edited by J. Starkie Gardner. 
12 in. by in., vi. + 293 pp. + 87 Plates, many 
of them showing from four to a dozen pieces. 
(Bemrose & Sons, Lim., London and Derby, 1906.) 

The author of this work seems to have had peculiar 
opportunities of examining both silver and Old Sheffield 
Plate as it passed through the sale room. Mr. Caldicott 
writes briefly, but with knowledge, of fraudulent and 
modified pieces, and has a section on the way to describe 
Old Silver and Sheffield Plate for auction room sales, 
which some of those that wield the hammer would do 
weU to study. Another special section of great value 
deals with inventories and valuations for sale and 
family division. The book covers the hall marks of 
London and the principal provincial ofiices, including 
those closed in the nineteenth century. It is, however, 
in the direction values that Mr. Caldicott is unrivalled. 
His plates are carefully arranged in groups, and are 
faced with notes on the types illustrated. They are 
interspersed with tables which furnish hundreds of 
records of auction room prices. In every case the 
following facts are given The date of the sale, details 
of the piece, its date, its weight, and the total price 
realised. . In some respects Mr. Caldicott’s book, which 
is, we believe, out of print, is as useful a work as any 
one prepared to pay two guineas for a book could desire. 
The very large number of pieces illustrated cover types 
rather than single specimens, and the majority of the 
.‘designs and the tabulated references represent the sort 
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of thing the average collector may expect to find put 
up in the sale rooms or offered across the counters of 
reputable dealers. Although the book is only twelve 
years old the prices are out of date, and comparison 
with those collected for this volume will furnish con¬ 
vincing proof that values are on the upgrade. 

The foregoing constitutes by no means a complete 
guide to the bibliography of the subject. There are 
notable works on Ecclesiastical Plate, Corporation and 
Civic Plate, and a literature devoted exclusively to the 
silver in the chests of the colleges of our older univer¬ 
sities. These collections do not belong to the field of 
domestic silver, although some of the specimens are 
of a household character. Our survey, however 
would not be complete without a reference to the 
crowning labour of Sir C. J. Jackson’s prolonged study 
of the subject of old silver. This is entitled— 

An Illustrated History of English Plate. Ecclesi¬ 
astical and Secular ... from the Earliest known 
examples to the latest of the Georgian Periods. 
By Charles James Jackson. Volume L, xxxvii. 
+ x 10466 pp., and Volume IL, 467 to 1085 pp. 
Coloured Frontispiece, 76 Photogravure Plates, 
1500 Illustrations. 13J in. by 9 in. {Country 
it/e, !.»■«., and B. T. Batsford.) , 

The price of this monumental work when it was 
first published was eight guineas, but it has been 
advanced since the outbreak of war to ten guineas. It 
opens with a preface, a table of contents, a list of the 
plates and, what is of the utmost value, a chronological 
list of the illustrations. It traces the story of the 
craft from 1500 b.g. in well-defined sectional periods, 
ending with the late Georgian period of 1765-1830! * 
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Part 11 ., in four chapters, deals with ecclesiastical 
plate; Part III., with secular, domestic, decorative, 
ceremonial, and official plate in sixteen exhaustive 
chapters. 

There are two principal works on Colonial Silver 
Plate—" Old Plate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic,” by J. H. Buck, which was published in 
New York in 1888, and revised and enlarged in 1903, 
and a much more ambitious work, published in 1917 by 
the Macmillan Company of New York. The title of 
this work, which is by Mr. F. H. Bigelow, is “ Historic 
Silver of the Colonies.” Both volumes deal with 
examples of British plate which is now in the hands of 
American collectors, and Mr. Bigelow’s volume is par¬ 
ticularly rich in illustrations of representative pieces. 

There are three or four small handbooks on Sheffield 
Plate, but only two serious attempts have been made 
to cover this field exhaustively. The earher, published 
in 1908, was written by a dealer who was specialised in 
the wares. The record published four years later is 
the result of a quarter of a century’s research, and 
stands to the credit of a Sheffield manufacturer who had 
the outstanding advantage of being the descendant of 
one of the firms most. extensively engaged in the 
business in its palmiest days. He writes with know¬ 
ledge borne of long cormection with many of the 
processes and methods that have been common to the 
manufacturer of fused metal as it was originally 
practised and the modern way of production in nickel 
silver and electro deposition. The earlier and less 
expensive work (published at 25s.) is entitled— 

Sheffield Plate. Its History, Manufactmre, and 
Art. with Makers’ Names and Marks, also a Note 
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on Foreign Sheffield Plate, with Illustrations; by 
Henry Newton Veitch, lof in. by 7J in., xiv; + 
359 PP- 75 Plates, 22 Illustrations in text. (G. 
Bell & Sons, 1908.) 

Mr. Veitch relates the story of the discovery in 
Sheffield of fusion welding by Boulsover, and its 
development by Joseph Hancock and othws. He 
divides the century over which the manufacture was 
continuously carried on into periods and, describes 
fully such methods and details as soldering, the 
assembling of parts, tinning, the use of dies for stamping 
and swaging, chasing, piercing and other decorative 
processes, and wire work, all as practised from 1750- 
1790* which he calls the first period. The next he 
designates the transition or silver-mount period. This 
comprises other practical notes on rolling, spinning, 
burnishing and gilding, among other methods. The 
size and scope of the book permits of a moderately long 
list of makers’ marks and devices, both Sheffield and 
Birmingham. There are tables of their names with 
approximate dates and some references to makers in 
London, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. 

This review of the later literature of the subject 
matter may be concluded by a reference to the 

History of Old Sheffield Plate. Being an account 
of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of the Industry 
and of the antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal Trade, with Chronological lists of Makers’ 
Marks and Illustrations of Specimens; by 
Frederick Bradbury, iif in. by 9 in., xiii. -f 

539 PP- (MacmiUan & Co., Lim., London, 1902. 
42s. net.) ■ 

An attempt to count the number of illustrations in ■ 
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this book broke down because of the generous inter- 
' pretation Mr. Bradbury places on the term. A page 
devoted to a group of beds and punches may be 
deemed an illustration, but it would be equally correct 
to count it as thirty, and many of the plates will not 
thus, easily, lend themselves to enumeration. There 
are, however, many hrmdreds of illustrations of tools, 
decorative details, and individual pieces. The book 
discusses thoroughly the history of the craft, and is 
particularly strong both on the commercial phase of 
the industry and on the practical side. Large numbers 
of accounts, for Sheffield Plate supplied, are printed, 
while further light on original values are provided by 
the reproduction of many pages from catalogues 
issued by the firms who were engaged in the industry. 
Mr. Bradbury is the final word to date on the subject of 
makers’ marks, which he investigated with a thorough¬ 
ness, comparable only with that which characterises Sir 
C. J. Jackson’s work in the field of wrought silver. His 
index of marks alone contains over 650 entries, and 
many of them show variations and modifications from 
the essential initials, name or device which constituted 
the original registration. 





CHAPTER XII 


GLOSSARY 

Olf Terms used in connection with the,Silver¬ 
smith’s Craft and the Plater’s Trade; 
Collectors should also consult the Index. 

Acanthus .—A conventional ornament modelled on the 
serrated leaf of the acanthus tree. 

Annulet .—An heraldic device similar to a roundlet 
{q.v.), but showing a hole through it. 

Aqua Fortis. —Nitric acid. 

Arabesque .—Decoration in the Arabian style: the 
features are geometrical outlines, flowers, fruits 
and foliage, combined and grouped. 

Assay, The. —^The test to which silver is submitted 
before it is marked as of sterling quality {see p. 32). 

Assembling. —A shop term to describe that class of 
work which entails joining the parts together 
preparatory to the finishing processes. 

Bale Hafidle .—One across a basket or basin, hinged on 
two pivots or looped ears. 

Baluster.—K stem is said to be baluster shaped when 
it has a swelled boss in the shaft. The term 
occurs with cups and candlesticks. 

Batswing Fluting.—An ornament produced by imitating 
the outline of a bat’s wing. Graduated curves, 
repeated in sequence round a piece. 

Bayonet Fastening.—A type of joint found between 
casters and their caps. One slips over the other, 
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and two projections on the cap engage and lock 
on a ring on the body, a slight twist securing the 
two parts. 

Bead. —^An ornamental border produced by repeating 
small semi-spherical embossments round an edge 
or rim. 

Bifurcated. —^Divided into two parts ; an example may 
be the thumbpiece of a tankard lid. 

Biggin. —^A type of coffee pot; no spout, but a shaped 
pouring lipi Usually found on a low stand. 

Bonbonniere. —^A fancy box or tray for sweetmeats. 

Book Hinge. —One formed with a round back like a 
book. 

Burnishing.—Tht final polishing process; done by 
hand with highly-polished steel tools and agates. 

Butt Joint.—k joint made by bringing two metal ends 
together and soldering them on the flat without 
fold or overlap. 

Canoe Shape.—k term applied to the base of some 
candlesticks, to tea caddies, and some other pieces 
to indicate that the plan is oval and that the two 
ends, seen in elevation, are higher than the centre. 

Cape Teapot.—k shape having a rim or shoulder which 
overhangs the body. See p. 265. 

Caryatid. —A female figure, used as a shaft or column. 

Cast. —^The bases of candlesticks and other parts are 
said to be cast when they are made by melting 
metal in a crucible and pouring it into a mould in 
which is the impression of the required object. 
For repetition works such a mould might be of 
cqst iron or brass ; for special work and odd jobs 
fine sand could be used. 
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CA«sec?.—Decoration produced by working upon the 
surface of metal with, suitable tools. [See also 
Engraved and Repouss(5.) 

Cinquefoil. — h decorative design based on a leaf of 
five petals. 

Claw and Ball. —^A foot ornament consisting of a ball 
over which the claw of a bird is closed. ^ 

Cleft End.—A seventeenth-century form of end for the 
handles of spoons and forks. An example is 
represented on p. 2,il0. 

Close-plating.—A plating process earlier than fusion 
plating. The surface to be coated was cleaned, 
fluxed and tinned, and a thin foil of silver was 
then fixed thereto by pressure and by the aid of a 
hot soldering iron. 

Collet.—A small band or collar, used decoratively, and 
made with the top and bottom edges parallel. 

Corkscrew Thumbpiecc.—The term applied to a double 
shell-like end of a tankard purchase [q.v.]. 

Crescent. ^An heraldic device like the new moon. 

Crowned.—A mark is crowned when that emblem stands 
over some other feature. 

Decanter Stands. —Coasters (g.u.). 

Dentated. —Having a tooth-shaped edge. 

Diaper. ^A system of ornament produced by repeating 
a geometrical pattern in small squares. 

Die Sinking.—The art of cutting into the face of steel 
or iron to form a matrix into which silver can be 
hammered by means of a corresponding embossed 
piece of steel. The purpose served is to form a shell¬ 
like piece suitable for building up, or ornamenting, 
or strengthening any article that can be made in.. 
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silver or fused (or any other sheet) metal Dies, 
when cast, are often known as moulds. The 
recessed half is spoken of as the bottom or female 
tool; the embossed or raised member as the top 
or male tool. 

Domed.—K term applied to covers of drinking vessels, 
coffee pots and the like, to differentiate them from 
flat lids. 

Dotted Work .—Ornamental detail produced by using a 
small centre pop or punch. 

Douters. — A. small scissor-shaped implement with two 
flat blades, used for extinguishing a candle. 

Dovetailing .-—A method of making a joint between two 
pieces of flat metal by notching so that the ends 
lock. Neater and stronger than the butt joint 

Drop Hammer. —^The drop hammer was a tool in which 
the head, with the top die in, or on it, was drawn 
up in a guide. It was then allowed to faU by 
gravity on the work. 

Ecuelle .—A bowl or porringer. 

Egg and Tongue. —A decorative ornament combining 
an oval and tongue ; usually embossed or repousse. 

Embossed .—^Ornament produced in bold relief by 
hammering the design from the back of the surface, 
which is eventually polished. 

Engine Turned .—Geometrical engraving produced by 
the point of a tool used in a suitable lathe.' 

Engraved .—^Decorative ornament produced on the 
surface of metal by a tool known as an engraving 
tool or burin. ■ The effect is obtained by cutting 
away the metal to a shallow depth. 
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Escallop.—Axi heraldic shell used as a maker’s mark 
on early silver. 

Escalloped .—Having an edge like the shell of the 
scallop. 

Etui .—A small metal case for holding valuables. 

Faceted .—Shaped or cut with geometrical sunfaces to 
enhance brilliancy. 

Fashion, The .—^The making ; in old accounts the silver 
was charged at the current value per ounce, and 
then followed a charge for the fashion, that is, 
the cost of making up the metal. 

Feathered Ecige.—Applied to spoons and the handles 
of fish slices. It indicates a suggestion of feathers 
repeated along an edge. 

Festoons .—Ornaments representing looped drapery, 
flowers or conventional decorative forms. 

Fiddle Pattern .—A nineteenth-century pattern for 
spoons and forks. Its characteristic feature is the 
round end, straight side, handle with sharp 
corners where it rounds away into the stem. 

Filigree.—K dainty, lace-like form of decoration, 
usually effected with fine wire. 

Fire Gilding .—^This is the oldest known process of 
gilding, and in some respects it has not been 
excelled by any modern methods. It belongs to 
the time when the alchemists were pursuing the 
quest of the Philosopher’s Stone. The invention 
was one of the really valuable results that came 
out of that otherwise futile pursuit. It was dis¬ 
covered that mercury in contact with gold would 
absorb the precious metal to form an amalgam, 
and that the mercury on being driven off by heat. 
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the gold was left on the silver. The deposition is 

> of a permanent character, but the work is danger¬ 
ous owing to the deleterious effects of the fumes 
released during the operation. 

Fish Tail End.—[See Cleft End.) 

Flatware.—kc\d&s of articles produced in metal without 
hanxmering it hollow. Salvers, snuffers, trays, 
spoons and forks are examples. 

E/eef.—Something shallow, usually applied to a 
stamping. 

Fluted. —A term applied to regular hollow ornament 
found on much silver; typical examples might 
be the base of a teapot or the pillar of a candlestick. 

Fly Press.—A tool consisting of a cast-iron frame, in 
which a screw with a quick thread works in a nut. 
The faU and rise is operated by hand by means of 
weighted handles. The free end of the screw is 
fitted to carry removable tools with which the 
workman can pierce or emboss the metal at 
will. 

Fusion Metal. —Metal, silver on one side and copper on 
the other, or copper with silver on both sides, from 
which Old Sheffield Plate was manufactured. 

Gadroon. —A very popular, but conventional type of 
decorative detail. Illustrated on p. 102. 

Gallery. —A term applied to the border of an inkstand, 
a lamp and some other pieces. The metal, which 
is usually pierced, is fixed vertically on the base 
or tray. 

Garrya. —^An ornament based on the spiked leaf of the 
plant of that name. 

Gerbe.—A sheaf.— (See the Chester Office mark.) 
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Haft .—^The handle of a knife. 

Hanap .—^An heraldic device, somewhat resembling th£. 
pawn in a set of chessmen. Sometimes applied 
to the standing salt. 

Hexagonal. —Six sided; the definition is not very 
exactly interpreted when used in connection with 
silver. * 

Hind’s Foot. —A descriptive term for the spoon or 
fork end commonly known as cleft (q.v.). 

Hollow-ware .—^That class of utensil that has been swaged 
or otherwise manipulated to make it hollow. A 
teapot is a typical example. 

Incused .—^The term employed to describe the im¬ 
pression on the earliest silver marked with the 
king’s head to show that the plate duty has been 
paid. The stamp was in the metal; later the 
punches were cut so as to give the mark an im¬ 
pression of being raised. 

Ivories. —^This word occurs sometimes in auctioneers’ 
catalogues. It refers to the small insulating 
coUars, knobs, and, sometimes, feet that are fitted 
to teapots, coffee pots and so on. A small allow¬ 
ance for the ivories is made in weighing old silver. 

Key Pattern.—A regular and repeated pattern, com¬ 
posed of straight lines geometrically arranged 
round the borders of wares. 

King’s Pattern .-—A late form of spoon and fork. It 
has a beaded border and a shell decoration. 

Knop. —^The knob or extremity of old spoons of the 
Tudor period. Sometimes used in connection 
with the knob of covers of drinking vessels and 
other hollow-ware. Some typical knob ends are— 
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For Spoons: Maidenhead seal and apostle; 

V For Vessels : Pine-apple, acorn, lion sejant, pome¬ 
granate. 

Lidded Spout.—-Sponis fitted with little hinged lids or 
covers. The custom of fitting vessels for hot 
liquids with these details belong to the Queen 
Amie period. 

Lozenge. —A diamond-shaped shield. 

Mantling. —^An heraldic term to describe the drapery 
of a coat of arms. 

j\^ask.—An ornament in which the face of a man or 
beast is reproduced in relief. 

Mask and Ring. —A form of handle; a common 
pattern is a lion’s face with a loose ring through 
the mouth. 

Matt.—A dead, and slightly roughened, finish imparted 
to an otherwise plain surface. 

Mercurial Gilding.—{See Fire Gilding.) 

Millrind.—A device made by setting two crescents 
back to back and putting a pellet in the base. 

Mullet.—An heraldic term which signifies a rayed or 
star-pointed device. Found on Tudor spoons. 
It is usually, but not invariably, five pointed. 

Notch Top.—A term applied to spoon ends, similar to 
the cleft end. 

Oviform : Ovoid. —^Terms employed to indicate that the 
bodypiece of a vase, an um, or similar article is 
egg-shaped. 

Fared Partly gilt. The fire gilding process 

{q.v) did not always completely cover the rich 
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embossing and chasing to which it was applied. 
In such case the finish was known as parcel gilt..« 

Passant .—^An heraldic term indicating that the lion is' 
in the attitude of passing across the plane of 
vision. 

Patera .—Shallow geometrical decorations. Patera = a 
flat dish or saucer. 

Patina .—The natural colouring taken on by metal 
after a long exposure to the air. A form of 
oxidation. 

Pellet .—An heraldic device found on old spoons; a 
small dot (or more) usually in a circle or, shield. 

Pentagonal .—Having five angles and therefore five 
sides. 

Pheon.—An heraldic device, something like the " broad 
arrow.” 

Pied de biche .—The French term for the cleft-end 
pattern found on the handles of forks and spoons 
of the eighteenth-century manufacture. 

Piercing .—^A method of producing a decorative effect 
by cutting away the metal of a flat band or sur¬ 
face. The bands of some cruet frames and the 
borders of some salvers afford typical examples. 
The work is done in a fly-press or by the aid of 
small saws and files. 

Pistol Shape.—A pattern descriptive of silver handles 
of knives and steel forks. Examples on p. 192. 

Planishing.—A hammering process employed to close 
the skin of the metal and render it hard wearing 
and capable of taking a high polish. 

Plinth .—^A base upon which some piece is supported. 
It is common to speak of the base of candlesticks 
with a square bottom as having a cast plinth. 
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polygonal. —Many cornered. 

Pounce Pot. — A small box with a perforated lid; in 
which pounce, a fine chalk or sand was kept, used 
in place of blotting paper and by the legal pro¬ 
fession to prepare the surface of their parchments. 
True pounce is the pulverised bone of the cuttle 
fish. The term is more rarely rendered pouncet- 
box, and sometimes sand-box. 

Pricket. —A term used in connection with candlesticks 
to indicate that the candle stands on a tapered 
point, which filled the place of the socket of later 
date. 

Purchase. —^The thumbpiece of a tankard hinge. 

Quatrefoil. — A four-leaved ornament. 

Raising. —Shaping up the body of a vessel from the 
flat. It is done with a hammer on a bick iron. 

Rampant. —^An heraldic term signifying that the beast, 
to which it is applied, is on its hind legs, with its 
forelegs elevated. The lion of the Edinburgh 
Assay Office is said to be rampant. 

Rat Tailed. —A term applied to a tapering tongue-like 
formation found on the backs of spoons and forks. 

Repousse. —Embossed decoration made by using a 
hammer and punches on the back of the metal in 
order to produce an embossed effect on the front. 

Reeded. —^The reed is a decoration used for the borders 
of fiat-ware, the pillars of candlesticks and for 
similar articles. It is a narrow and semi-circular 
embossing. 

Rope Edging.—A decorative detail resembling a rope. 

Roundlet. —Similar to a pellet {q^.v.) but of larger dia¬ 
meter. 
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Sand Pot. —^The pounce pot {q.v.). ,, 

Saltire. —An heraldic device, in which two similar" 
emblems are crossed as in the letter X. 

Scrollwork. —Decoration in which the scroll, or lines of 
scroll-like character, predominates. 

Seeded .—A rose or similar flower with little rays 
between the petals. 

Sejant .—An heraldic term signifying sitting. The lion 
sejant is a fairly common detail of old Tudor 
spoons and the thumb pieces of old tankards. 
The beast is represented on its haunches with its 
front paws closed in front. 

Shagreen. —Cases for tea caddies and the like are 
described as “ shagreen ” when they are covered 
with the fine grained parchment made from the 
skin of sharks and some other fish. 

Shell Mount .—A decorative device, illustrated on p. 102. 

Slipped .—A description of the end adapted for spoons 
in the Commonwealth period, illustrated on 
p. 240. 

Soldering .—Joining by means of solder, which is an 
alloy of silver and copper or tin or lead, according 
to its purpose. 

Spinning. —A manufacturing process done in a lathe. 
A disc of metal placed against a wooden mould, 
and both are revolved at high speed. The 
mechanic with a simple tool, which he guides on 
the lathe rest, causes the metal to fold over the 
mould, thus producing a vessel of like shape. 
Used for making teapots, bowls, coffee pots, and 
the like. 

Spiral Fluting.—Sluitdi work which suggests con¬ 
tinuity of pattern by arranging the flutes as spiral. 
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Spldycd. —-Spread; a band or piece is said to be 
splayed when the top and bottom diameters are 
different. 

Stamping .—A manufacturing process involving the use 
of a machine press in which there are a pair of 
dies between which metal is compelled under 
pressure to take a permanent shape. 

Stepped.—K term applied to a candlestick base when 
formed of squares of different sizes, super-imposed 
each on the other. 

Strapwork .—Ornament formed by narrow fillets of 
metal crossed to form a lace-like pattern. 

Stump Top.—k spoon end ; blunt; a Commonwealth 
pattern. 

Swag.—k term applied to the festoon decoration 
favoured by the Adam Bros, and their school. 

Hollowed formations produced in flat metal 
by hammering. 

Swing Handle.—[See Bale.) 

Thread Edging.—k fine ornament formed on a band 
or wire by parallel flutes and reeds (concave and 
convex). 

Tinned .—with pure tin. The backs of flat 
ware, such as salvers, and the inside of such 
vessels as teapots and dish covers, were so treated 
if made of single-faced fusion metal. 

Trefoil .—^An ornament, three leaves. 

Trellis .—^A style of open decoration or ornament having 
a regular geometrical formation. 

Tudor Rose .—^The conventional five-leaved flower, 
adopted as a badge by Henry the Seventh, The 
nimbus of some Apostle spoons of the period 
assume the form. 
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Voided.—Koled ; a mullet voided is a star device with 
an indication that there is a hole through th^ 
centre. ° 

Wortle.~T\\Q steel plate through which a wire is 
drawn in order to reduce its diameter or give it a 
special sectional contoiir. 


iHE Denomination of Standards known as 
Troy Weight 


4 Grains make 
6 Carats 

24 Grains „ 
20 Dwt. 

12 Ounces 

25 Pounds 
100 Pounds 

20 Cwt. 


4 Carats 
I Pennyweight 
I do. (dwt.) 

I Ounce (oz.) 

I found (lb.) 

I Quarter (qr.) 

I Hundredweight (cwt.) 
I Ton 


1 lie gram Troy is the same as the grain Avoirdupoi; 

5760 grains ; one pom 
AvoirdupoB contains yooo grains. One ounce Tr< 

““““Avoirdupois contaii 
° POTind Troy equals -82286 I 

tSdu^S.’ ““ 0 







APPENDIX 

A TABLE OF DATES PERTAINING TO THE MANUFACTURE 
AND MARKING OF PLATE 

1300. London office began to use the Leopard’s Head. 
London makers began to use own marks; 
device or initials or both. 

1366. York office established. 

1478. London office began use of date letter. 

14 ^ 3 - Edinburgh Castle became the town mark. 

1489. Act passed to compel goldsmiths to mark their 
wares. 

1491. Henry the Eighth ascended the throne. 

1499. Hull office established. 

^ 545 - Lion Passant began to be used as a mark. 

1547. Henry the Eighth died. 

^ 550 - Crown on Leopard’s Head disappears. 

1553 - Edward the Sixth died. 

1558. Mary died. 

1560. An Act (2nd Elizabeth) passed to restore the 
silver coinage to the old sterling standard of 
II oz. 2 dwt. fine. 

1571. Exeter office established. 

1576. AnAct (i8th Elizabeth) to establish thegold stand¬ 
ard at 22 carats, and silver at ii oz. 2 dwt. fine; 
the fashion for both was to be xzd. per ounce. 

1587.' Hull office began to use regular marks. 

^ 597 * The use of date letters becomes r^ular. 

1603. Elizabeth died. 

1624. An Act (21st James) to repeal the restriction 
which prevented the silversmiths from practising 
gilding and the gilders from working in the metal. 
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1625. James the First died. 

1638. Dublin Assay Charter granted on Dec. 13. 

1649. Charles the First beheaded. 

1660. The Restoration (May). 

1664 {circa). Newcastle marks begin to be traceable. 

1681. Edinburgh adopts a date letter mark, Sep¬ 
tember. Changes in October. 

1681. Edinburgh deacons’ initials abandoned for those 
of the assay master. 

1685. Chester Assay Charter granted on May 6. 

1685. Charles the Second died. 

1686. Chester records its first marks. 

1688. The Revolution. 

1689. Chester adopts its date mark. 

1689. William the Third and Mary proclaimed. 

1694. Mary died. 

1694 {circa). Glasgow begins to mark silver. 

1696. An Act (7th Wiliiam the Third) passed to 
encourage the sale of wrought silver to the mint, 

1697. Use of makers’ initials, with or without a 
device, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

1697. Higher Standard silver began to be made under 
an Act of Parliament (May 27). Leopard’s 
Head and Lion Passant abolished Britannia 
and Lion’s Head erased substituted. Makers’ 
mark first two letters of surname. The Act 
(8th WiUiam the Third) raised the standard 
of fine silver to ii oz. 10 dwt. per ounce Troy. 

1710. An Act (14th William the Third) passed re¬ 
establishing the Provincial assay offices at York, 
Exeter, Bristol and Chester. The Norwich office 
reopened, but it never recovered its position. 

1702. William the Third died. 

1704. Thomas Boulsover bom. 
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1712. Paul Lamerie registered his first mark LA. 

1714. Anne died. 

1719. An Act (6th George the First) passed imposing 
a duty of 6 i. per ounce on wrought silver plate. 

1720. Compulsory use of higher standard silver came 
to an end in June. 

1720. "York and Exeter granted permission to use 
Leopard’s Head mark. 

1727. George the First died. 

1730. Britannia added to the Dublin marks. 

1733. Higher standard silver becomes markedly rarer 
after this date. 

1733. Paul Lamerie registers his second mark P.L. 

1739. Use of first two letters in maker’s surname 
abandoned; initials of Christian name and 
surname adopted as the prescribed practice. 

1739. PaulLamerieregistershisthirdmark, ascriptPL. 

1743. Thomas Boulsover invents fused metal. 

1758. Joseph Hancock develops Boulsover’s invention. 

1758. The duty of 1719 removed and a dealer’s licence 
of 40s. substituted. 

1760. George the Second died. 

1763. Joseph Hancock Master Cutler of Sheffield. 

1753 {cifcct) . Joseph Hancock began to roll sheets 

for the Sheffield Plate manufacturers. 

1764. Matthew Boulton began the manufacture of 
plated wares in Birmingham. 

1773. Birmingham and Sheffield offices open. 

1774. Sketchley’s directory of Sheffield published. 

1784. Duty re-imposed on plate and mark of Sove¬ 
reign’s Head begins to be used from December i. 

1785. An Act (25th George the Third) passed requiring 
every dealer to hold, and pay for, a hcence. 

1788. Thomas Boulsover died. 
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1791. Joseph Hancock died. 

1811. Lion Rampant begins to be used by the Glasgow * ' ' 

office. .. 

1819. Lion Rampant made a compulsory Glasgow 
mark, and new regulations instituted for the 
Glasgow office. 

1820. George the Third died. 

1830. George the Fourth died. 

1837. William the Fourth died. 

1840. Wright and Elkington discover the art of 
electro-plating. 

1856. Hull office closed. York office closed. 

1883. Exeter office closed. 

1886. Newcastle office closed. 

1890. Duty on plate abolished. Sovereign’s I-Iead 
disappears from marks. 

1901. Victoria died. 

1910. Edward the Seventh died. 

'4i 

'I 


A List of the Articles made in Old Sheffield 
Plate. Compiled from the Old Trade Cata¬ 
logues AT THE Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 


Argyles 
Baskets, wire 
Beakers 

Beef Steak Dishes 
Bread Baskets 
Gaddy Spoons 
Cake Baskets 
Candelabra 
Candelabra Arms 
Candlesticks 


Cigar Cases 
Chamber Candlesticks 
Chocolate Pots 
Coffee Pots 
Commode Handles 
Corks, Mounted 
Cream Jugs and Ewers 
Cream Pails 
Cruets 
Dish Covers 




Dish Covers, 12 
t Dish Crosses 
Dish Wedges 
Egg Cups 
Egg Frames 
Entree Dishes 
Escutcl|,eons 
Ewers for Cream 
Fish Slices 
Forks 
Goblets 
Gravy Spoons 
Gravy Spoons with Grate 
Ice Pails 
Inkstands 
Jugs 

Knife Rests 
Labels 
Ladles 
Lamps 

Lamps for Candlesticks 
(with glass shade) 
Lemon Strainers 
Liqueur Frames 
Liqueur and Tumbler 
Frames 
Muffineers 
Mugs 

Mustard Pots 

Oil and Vinegar Frames 

Pepper Pots 

Pounce Pots 

Salt Cellars 
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14 .16", 18'Salvers, Round, in. 6, 7, 8, 


9. 10, II, 12,13,14,16^ 18 
Sand Boxes 
Sauce Boats 
Saucepans 
Snuffers 
Snuffers Trays 
Soup Tureens 
Soy Frames 
Spoons 
Sugar Basins 
Sugar Bows 
Supper Frames 
Tankards 
Taper Boxes 
Taper Frames 
Tea Bells 
Tea Caddies 
Teapots 
Teapot Stands 
Tea Services 
Toast Racks 
Toddy Ladles 
Trays, 6 in. to 24 in. 
Tureens, Sauce 
Tureens, Soup 
Urns 
Vases 
Waiters 

Wax Taper Holders 
Wine bottle corks 
Wine Coolers 
Wine Strainers 


INDEX 
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Collectors shotM also consult the Glossary. 


Adulterine Associations, ao 
Apostle spoons, 246 
Argyles, 1x3 
Asparagus tongs, 283 
Assay Office setup, 21; Pepys 
sees it, 50 
Assay, The, 32 

B.S., i.e. the Bethell sale, 119 
Beakers, 163, 172 
Bell salt cellar, 281 
Bibliography, zSg et seq, 
Bigelow, F. H., on Colonial 
Plate, 297 

Birmingham office and marks, 
27, 78, 79 
Black Jack, 283 

Bolsover or Boulsover, Thomas, 
t 5 , 30, 59 

Borders and mounts, 102, 103 
Boulton, Matthew, 26, 27 
Bowls, 53, xiS 
Boxes, 121 

Bradbury, Mr, F., 5, 32, 82, 99, 
180, 233, 235, 275, 298 

Britannia Silver. See Higher 
Standard 

Buck, J. H., on Old Plate, 297 
Butter dishes, 123, 124 
Buttery, account of a, 54 

CADDy spoons, 246 
Cake baskets, 114,116 
Caldicott, Mr. J. W., 18,112, 295 
Candlesticks and Candelabra, 19, 
51^ 52, 53* ^26 et seq.t 279, 280 
Castors, 57, 136 
Catalogues, 61 
Caudle cups, 212 
Centrepieces, 141, 143,144 
Chatters, W„ on Silver, 290 
Chamber candlesticks, 143 
Charcoal pan, 283 


Charters, 21, 22, 23 
Cheese tasters, 284 
Cheese toasters, 145, 

Chester office and its marks, 75, 
7 d 

Chocolate pots, 147, 154 
City and Countrv Purchaser. 
The, 55 

Coasters, 148,150 
Coinage, melting down, 24 
,, stanc'ird of,'24, 33 
Cofee pots and biggins, 58, 151 
Contemporary prices, 49, 51, 53, 
56 $t seq, 

Coryat, Thomas, introduces 
forks, 195, 243 

Cream pails and jugs, 124, 153 
et seq. 

Cripps, W., on Silver, 290 
Cruets, 160, 161 
Cups, 166, 17X, X72, 279, 282, 
Cutlers', Company of, -London, 
^95 

Cutlers' Company of Sheffield, 31 
Cutlery canteens, 194,196 

Date marks, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 
•yx, 72, 74, 76, 79 
Discounts, System of, 61 
Dish crosses, x8o, 284 
Dishes, X79 
Dish wedges, 180 
Domestic plate, 15 
Dredgers, 202 

Drinking vessels, 46, 165 et seq. 
Drinking vessels illustrated, 169, 
170 

Dublin office and its marks, 78, 
79 

Duty on silver, 64, 65 

Ego frames, 183, 204 
Embossing, 95 

Edinburgh office and its marks, 

75.76 
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